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CHAPTER I. 

1 'had not thought to write the story of my life; 
but the wishes of those who have at all times more 
right to command than occasion to entreat anght at 
my hands, have in a manner compelled me thereunto. 
The divers trials and the unlooked-for comforts which 
have come to my lot during the years that I have 
been tossed to and fro on this uneasy sea — the 
world — have wrought in my soul an exceeding sense 
of the goodness of God, and an insight into the mean- 
ing of the sentence in Holy Writ which saith, "His 
ways are not as our ways, nor His thoughts like unto 
our thoughts." And this puts me in mind that there 
are sayings which are in every one's mouth, and there- 
fore not to be lightly gainsayed, which nevertheless do 
not approve themselves to my conscience as wholly 
just and true. Of these is the common adage, "That 
misfortunes come not alone." For my own part, I 
have found that when a cross has been laid on me, it 
has mostly been a single one, and that othex ««rt«^% 
wei?e oftentimes removed, as \i to tdl?!5bA t^^'vssl ^'^st. "S^ 

Constance Sherwood, L ^ 
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And it has been my wont, when one trial has been 
passing away, to look out for the next, even as on a 
stormy day, when the clouds have rolled away in one 
direction, and sunshine is breaking overhead, we see 
others rising in the distance. There has been no por- 
tion of my life free from some measure of grief or 
fear sufficient to recall the words that '^ Man is bom 
to trouble as the sparks fly upward ;^^ and none so 
reft of consolation that, in the midst of suffering, I did 
not yet cry out, "The Lord is my shepherd; His rod 
and His staff cqmfort me/' 

I was bom in the year a.d. 1557, in a very fair 
part of England, at Sherwood Hall, in the county of 
Stafford. For its comely aspect, commodious chambers, 
sunny gardens, and the sweet walks in its vicinity, it 
was as commendable a residence for persons of moderate 
fortune and contented minds as can well be thought of. 
Within and without this my paternal home nothing 
was wanting which might please the eye, or minister 
to tranquillity of mind and healthful recreation. J 
reckon it amongst the many favours I have receivet 
from a gracious Providence, that the earlier years o 
my life were spent amidst such fair scenes, and in th 
society of parents who ever took occasion from earth' 
things to lead my thoughts to such as are imperisha^ 
and -so to stir up in me a love of the Creator, who 
stamped His image on this visible world in char' 
of so 'great beauty; whilst in the tenderness of 
dear parents unto myself I saw, as it were, a typ 
representation of £[is paternal love and goodness 

My father was of an ancient family, and a^ 
such as were of greater note and more wealtl 
his own. He had not, as is the manner yrii 
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squires of our days , left off residing on his own estate 
in order to seek after the shows and diversions of 
London; but had nnited to a great humility of mind 
and a singular affection for learning a contentedness 
of spirit which inclined him to dwell in the place 
assigned to him by Providence. He had married at 
an early age, and had ever conformed to the habits of 
his neighbours in all lawful and kindly ways, and 
sought no other labours but such as were incidental 
to the care of his estates, and no recreations but 
those of study, joined to a moderate pursuit of field- 
sports and such social diversions as the neighbourhood 
afforded. His outward appearance was rather simple 
than showy, and his manners grave and composed. 
When I call to mind the singular modesty of his dis- 
position, and the retiredness of his manners, I often 
marvel how the force of circumstances and the urging 
of conscience should have forced one so little by nature 
inclined to an unsettled mode of life into one which, 
albeit peaceful in its aims, proved so full of danger 
and disquiet. 

My mother's love I enjoyed but for a brief season. 
Not that it waxed cold towards me, as happens with 
some parents, who look with fondness on the child and 
less tenderly on the maiden; but it pleased Almighty 
God to take her unto Himself when I was but ten 
years of age. Her face is as present to me now as at 
any time of my life. No limner's hand ever drew a 
more faithful picture than the one I have of her even 
now engraved on the tablet of my heart. She had so 
fair and delicate a complexion that I can only liken it 
to the leaf of a white rose with the lightest tvxv^ ^ 
pink in it. Her hair -was ft\i^«X^%.\ ^\Hisi ^^1 '^^ ^^w^ 
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for her years; but this matched well with the sweet 
melancholy of her eyes, which were of a deep violet 
colour. Her eyelids were a trifle thick, and so were 
her lips; but there was a pleasantness in her smile 
and the dimples about her mouth such as I have not 
noticed in any one else. She had a sweet womanly 
and loving heart, and the noblest spirit imaginable; a 
great zeal in the service of God, tempered with so 
much sweetness and cordiality that she gave not easily 
offence to any one, of howsoever different a way of 
thinking from herself; and either won them over to 
her faith through the suavity of her temper and the 
wisdom of her discourse, or else worked in them a 
personal liking which made them patient with her, 
albeit fierce with others. 

When I was about seven years of age I noticed 
that she waxed thin and pale, and that we seldom 
went abroad, and walked only in our own garden and 
orchard. She seemed glad to sit on a bench on the 
sunny side of the house even in summer, and on days 
when by reason of the heat I liked to lay down in 
the shade. My parents forbade me from going into 
the village; and, through the perverseness common to 
too many young people, on account of that very pro- 
hibition I longed for liberty to do so, and wearied 
oftentimes of the solitude we lived in. At a later 
period I learnt how kind had been their intent in 
keeping me during the early years of childhood from 
a knowledge of the woeful ^visions which the late 
changes in religion had wrought in our country; which 
I might easily have heard from young companions, 
and maybe in such sort as to awaken angry feelings, 
and shed a drop of bitter in the crystal cup of child- 
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hood's pure faith. If we did walk abroad, it was 
to visit some sick persons, and carry them food or 
clothing or medicines, which my mother prepared with 
her own hands. But as she grew weaker, we went 
less often outside the gates, and the poor came them- 
selves to fetch away what in her bounty she stored np 
for them. I did not notice that our neighbours look^ 
unkindly on us when we were seen in the village. 
Children would cry out sometimes, but half in play, 
*'Down with the Papists!" but I witnessed that their 
elders checked them, especially those of the poorer 
sort; and "God bless you, Mrs. SHerwoodI" and "God 
save you, madam!" was often in their mouths, as she 
whom I loved with so great and reverent an affection 
passed alongside of them, or stopped to take breath, 
leaning against their cottage-palings. 

Many childish heartaches I can even now remember 
when I was not suffered to join in the merry sports of 
the 1st of May, for then, as the poet Chaucer sings, 
the youths and maidens go 

" To fetch the flowers fresh and branch and bloom , 
And these, rejoicing in their greaX delight, 
Eke each at other throw the blossoms bright.*^ 

I watched the merry wights as they passed our door 
on their way to the groves and meadows, singing 
mirthful carols, and bent on pleasant pastimes; and 
tears stood in my eyes as the sound of their voices 
died away in the distance. My father found me thus 
weeping one May-day, and carried me with him to a 
sweet spot in a wood, where wild flowers grew like 
living jewels out of the green carpet of moss on which 
we sat; and there, as the birds sang from every 
bough, and the insects hovered andWTMXi^^ q^^t ^s^^rj 
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blossom, ,he entertained me with such quaint and plea- 
sant tales, and moved me to merry laughter by his 
witty devices; so that I set down that day in my book 
of memory as one of the joy full est in all my child- 
hood. At Easter, when the village children rolled 
pasch eggs down the smooth sides of the green hills, 
my mother would paint me some herself, and adorned 
them with such bright colours and rare sentences that 
I feared to break them with rude handling, and kept 
them by me throughout the year rather as pictures to 
be gazed on than toys to be played with in a wanton 
fashion. 

On the morning of the Resurrection, when others 
went to the top of Cannock Chase to hail the rising 
sun, as is the custom of those parts, she would sing 
so sweetly the Psalm which speaketh of the heavens 
rejoicing and of the earth being glad, that it grieved 
me not to stay at home; albeit I sometimes marvelled 
that we saw so little company, and mixed not more 
freely with our neighbours. 

When I had reached my ninth birthday, whether 
it was that I took better heed of words spoken in my 
hearing, or else that my parents thought it was time 
that I should learn somewhat of the conditions of the 
times, and so talked more freely in my presence, it so 
happened that I heard of the jeopardy in which many 
who held the Catholic faith were, and of the laws 
which were being made to prohibit in our country the 
practice of the ancient religion. When Protestants 
came to our house — and it was sometimes hard in 
those days to tell who were such at heart, or only in 
outward semblance out of conformity to the queen's 
pleasure — I was strictly charged not to speak in 
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their hearing of aught that had to do with Catholic 
faith and worship; and I could see at such times on 
my mother's face an uneasy expression, as if she was 
ever fearing the next words that any one might utter. 

In the autumn of that year we had visitors whose 
company was so great an honour to my parents, and 
the occasion of so much delight to myself, that I can 
call to mind every little circumstance of their brief 
sojourn under our roof, even as if it had taken place 
but yesterday. This visit proved the first step towards 
an intimacy which greatly affected the tenor of my 
life, and prepared the way for the direction it was 
hereafter to take. 

These truly honourable and well-beloved guests 
were my Lady Mounteagle and her son Mr. James 
Laboum, who were journeying at that time from Lon- 
don, where she had been residing at her son-in-law the 
Duke of Norfolk's house, to her seat in the country; 
whither she was carrying the three children, of her 
daughter, the Duchess of Norfolk, and of that lady's 
first husband, the Lord Dacre of the north. The 
eldest of these young ladies was about mine own age, 
and the others younger. 

The day on which her ladyship was expected, I 
could not sit with patience at my tambour-frame, or 
con my lessons, or play on the virginals; but watched 
the hours and the minutes in my great desire to see 
these noble wenches. I had not hitherto consorted 
with young companions save with Edmund and John 
Genings, of whom I shall have occasion to speak here- 
after, who were then my playmates, as at a riper age 
friends. I thought, in the quaint nt^*"^ ycl ^\sx^ ^^ 
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dren couple one idea with another in their fantastic 
imaginations, that my Lady Monnteagle's three daugh- 
ters would be like the three angels, in my mother's 
Missal, who visited Abraham in his tent. 

I had craved for my mother a holiday, which she 
granted on the score that I should help her that fore- 
noon in the making of the pasties and jellies, which, 
as far as her strength allowed, she failed not to lend a 
hand to; and also she charged me to set the bed- 
chambers in fair order, and to gather fresh flowers 
wherewith to adorn the parlour. These tasks had in 
them a pleasantness which whiled away the time, and 
I alternated from the parlour to the store-room, and the 
kitchen to the orchard, and the poultry-yard to the 
pleasure-ground, running as swiftly from one to the 
other and as merrily, as if my feet were keeping time 
with the glad beatings of my heart. As 1 passed along 
the avenue, which was bordered on each side by tall 
trees, ever and anon, as the wind shook their branches, 
there fell on my head showers of red and gold-coloured 
leaves, which made me laugh; so easy is it for the 
young to find occasion of mirth in the least trifle when 
their spirits are lightsome, as mine were that day. I 
sat down on a stone bench on which the western sun 
was shining, to bind together the posies I had made; 
the robins twittered around me; and the air felt soft 
and fresh. It -was the eve of Martinmas-day — Hal- 
lowtide Summer, as our country folk call it. As the 
sun was sinking behind the hills, the tread of horses' 
feet was heard in the distance, and I sprang up on tb 
bench, shading my eyes with my hand to see the a] 
proach of that goodly travelling-party, which was soc 
to reach our gates. My parents came out to the froi 
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door, and beckoned me to tlieir side. I held my posies 
in my apron, and forgot to set them down; for the first 
sight of my Lady Mounteagle as she rode np the avenue 
with her son at her side, and her three grandaughters 
with their attendants, and many richly attired serving- 
men beside, filled me with awe. I wondered if her 
Majesty had looked more grand on the day that she 
rode into London to be proclaimed queen. The good 
lady sat on her palfrey in so erect and stately a man- 
ner, as if age had no dominion over her limbs and her 
spirits; and there was something so piercing and com- 
manding in her eye, that it at once compelled reverence 
and submission. Her son had somewhat of the same 
nobility of mien, and was tall and graceful in his 
movements; but behind her, on her pillion, sat a small 
counterpart of herself, inasmuch as childhood can re- 
semble old age, and youthftil loveliness matronly 
dignity. This was the eldest of her ladyship^s gran- 
daughters, my sweet Mistress Ann Dacre. This was 
my first sight of her who was hereafter to hold so great 
a place in my heart and in my life. As she was lifted 
from the saddle, and stood in her riding-habit and 
plumed hat at our door, making a graceful and modest 
obeisance to my parents, one step retired behind her 
grandam, with a lovely colour tinging her cheeks, and 
her long lashes veiling her sweet eyes, I thought I had 
never seen so fair a creature as this highborn maiden 
of my own age; and even now that time, as it has 
gone by, has shown me all that a court can display to 
charm the eyes and enrapture the fancy, 1 do not gain- 
say that same childish thought of mine. Her sisters, 
pretty prattlers then, four and six years of age, were 
led into the house by their governess. But ec^ oos. 
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guests were seated, my motHer bade me kiss my Lad; 
Mounteagle^s Hand and commend myself to her good 
ness, praying her to be a good lady to me, and over 
look, out of her great indulgence, my many defects 
At whicb sbe patted me on the cheek, and said, sh 
doubted not but that I was as good child as such goo( 
parents deserved to have; and indeed, if I was as lik 
my mother in temper as in face, I must needs be sue] 
as her hopes and wishes would have me. And thei 
she commanded Mistress Ann to salute me; and I fel 
my cheeks flush and my heart beat with joy as th' 
sweet little lady put her arms round my neck, an< 
pressed her lips on my cheek. 

Presently we all withdrew to our chambers unti 
such time as supper was served, at which meal th( 
young ladies were present; and I marvelled to see hov 
becomingly even the youngest of them, who was but i 
chit, knew how to behave herself, never asking fo: 
anything, or forgetting to give thanks in a pretty man 
ner when she was helped. For the which my mothe 
greatly commended their good manners; and her lady 
ship said, "In truth, good Mistress Sherwood, I carrj 
a strict hand over them, never suffering their faults t( 
go unchastised, nor permitting such liberties as man] 
do to the ruin of their children." I was straightway 
seized with a great confusion and fear that this wai 
meant as a rebuke to me, who, not being much usee 
to company, and something over-indulged by my father 
by whose side I was seated, had spoken to him mor^ 
than once that day at table, and had also left on n 
plate some victuals not to my liking; which, as I leai 
at another time from Mistress Ann, was an offence i 
which her grandmother would have sharply reprehend 
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her. I ventured not again to speak in her presence, 
and scarcely to raise my eyes towards her. 

The young ladies withdrew early to bed that night, 
and I had but little speech with them. Before they 
left the parlour Mistress Ann took her sisters by the 
hand, and all of them kneeling at their grandmother^s 
feet craved her blessing. I could see a tear in her eye 
as she blessed them; and when she laid her hand on 
the head of the eldest of her grandaughters, it lingered 
there as if to call down upon her a special benison. 
The next day my Lady Mounteagle gave permission 
for Mistress Ann to go with me into the garden, where 
I showed her my flowers and the young rabbits that 
Edmund Genings and his brother, my only two play- 
mates, were so fond of; and she told me how well 
pleased she was to remove from London unto her 
grandmother's seat, where she would have a garden 
and such pleasant pastimes as are enjoyed in the 
country. 

"Prithee, Mistress Ann," I said, with the unman- 
nerly boldness with which children are wont to question 
one another, "have you not a mother, that you live 
with your grandam?" 

"I thank God that I have," she answered; "and a 
good mother she is to me; but by reason of her having 
lately married the Duke of Norfolk, my grandmother 
has at the present time the charge of us." 

"And do you greatly love my Lady Mounteagle?" 
I asked, misdoubting in my folly that a lady of so 
grave aspect and stately carriage should be loved by 
children. 

"As greatly as heart can love," was her pretty 
answer. 
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"And do you likewise love the Duke of Norfolk, ^ 
Mistress Ann?" I asked again. 

"He is my very good lord and father," she an- 
swered; "but my knowledge of his grace has been so 
short, I have scarce had time to love him yet." 

"But I have loved you in no time," I cried, and 
threw my arms round her neck. "Directly I saw you, 
I loved you, Mistress Ann." 

"Mayhap, Mistress Constance," she said, "it is 
easier to love a little girl than a great duke." 

"And who do you affection besides her grace your 
mother, and my lady your grandam, Mistress Ann?" 
I said, again returning to the charge; to which she 
quickly replied: 

"My dear brother, my sweet Lord Dacre." 

"Is he a child?" I asked. 

"In truth. Mistress Constance," she answered, "he 
would not be well pleased to be called so; and yet 
methinks he is but a child, being not older, but rather 
one year younger than myself, and my dear playmate 
and gossip." 

"I wish I had a brother or a sister to play with 
me," I said; at which Mistress Ann kissed me and 
said she was sorry I should lack so great a comfort, 
but that I must consider I had a good father of my 
own, whereas her own was dead; and that a father was 
more than a brother. 

In this manner we held discourse all the morning 
and, like a rude imp, I questioned the gracious youn 
lady as to her pastimes and her studies and the tasl 
she was set to; and from her innocent conversation 
discovered, as children do, without at the time takii 
much heed, but yet so as to remember it afterwar* 
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liat especial care had been taken by ber grandmother 
- that religious and discreet lady — to instil into 
er virtue and piety, and in using her, besides saying 
er prayers, to bestow alms with her own hands on 
risoners and poor people; and in particular to apply 
erself to the cure of diseases and wounds, wherein she 
erself had ever excelled. Mistress Ann, in her childish 
ut withal thoughtful way, chid me that in my own 
arden were only seen flowers which pleased the senses 
y their bright colours and perfume, and none of the 
erbs which tend to the assuagement of pain and heal- 
ig of wounds ; and she made me promise to grow some 
gainst the time of her next visit. As we went through 
le kitchen-garden, she plucked some rosemary and 
ivender and rue, and many other odoriferous herbs; 
ad sitting down on a bench, she invited me to her 
de, and discoursed on their several virtues and pro- 
erties with a pretty sort of learning which was mar- 
ellous in one of her years. She showed me which 
ere good for promoting sleep, and which for cuts- and 
ruises , and of a third she said it eased the heart. 

"Nay, Mistress Ann," I cried, "but that must be a 
eartsease;" at which she smiled, and answered — 

"My grandam says the best medicines for uneasy 
earts are the bitter herb confession, and the sweet 
ower absolution." 

"Have you yet made your first communion. Mistress 
.nn?" I asked in a low voice, at which question a 
right colour came into her cheek, and she replied: 

"Not yet; but soon I may. I was confirmed not 
)ng ago by the good Bishop of Durham; and at my 
randmother's seat I am to be instructed by a Catholic 
riest who lives there." 
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"Then you do not go to Protestant service?* 
said. 

"We did," she answered, "for a short time, wh 
we stayed at the Charterhouse; but my grandam ! 
understood that it is not lawful for Catholics, and 
will not be present at it herself, or suffer us any m 
to attend it, neither in her own house nor at 
grace's." 

While we were thus talking, the two little lad 
her sisters, came from the house, having craved lei 
from the governess to run out into the garden. '^. 
tress Mary was a pale delicate child, with soft lov: 
blue eyes; and Mistress Bess, the youngest, a me 
imp, whose rosy cheeks and dimpling smiles were i 
of glee and merriment. 

"What ugly sober flowers are these, Nan, t 
thou art playing with?" she cried, and snatched at 
herbs in her sister's lap. "When I marry my L« 
William Howard , Til wear a posy of roses and car 
tions." 

"When I am married," said little Mistress Ma 
"I will wear nothing but lilies." 

"And what shall be thy posy, Nan?" said 
little saucy one again, "when thou dost wed my L 
Surrey?" 

"Hush, hush, madcaps!" cried Mistress Ann. 
your grandam was to hear you, I doubt not but 
rod would be called for." 

Mistress Mary looked round affrighted, but li 
Mistress Bess said in a funny manner, "Prithee, N 
do rods then travel?" 

"Ay J by that same token, Bess, that I he 
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my lady bid thy nurse take care to carry one witli 

"It was nnrse told me I was to marry my Lord 
William, and Madge my Lard Thomas, and thee, Nan, 
my Lord Surrey, and brother pretty Meg Howard," 
said the little lady pouting; "but I won't tell grandam 
of it an it would be like to make her angry." 

"I would be a nun!" Mistress Mary cried. 

"Hush!" her elder sister said: "that is foolish talk- 
ing, Madge; my grandmother told me so when I said 
the same thing to her a year ago. Children do not 
know what Almighty God intends them to do. And 
now methinks I see Uncle Laboum making as if he 
would call us to the house, and there are the horses 
coming to the door. We must needs obey the sum- 
1 nions. Prithee, Mistress Constance, do not forget me." 
* Forget her! No. From that day to this years 
have passed over our heads and left deep scars on our 
hearts. Divers periods of our lives have been signalised 
hy many a strange passage: we have rejoiced, and, 
oftener still, wept together; we have met in trembling, 
and parted in anguish: but through sorrow and through 
joy, through evil report and good report, in riches and 
in poverty, in youth and in age, I have blessed the 
day when first I met thee, sweet Ann Dacre, the 
fairest, purest flower which ever grew on a noble 
Btem. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

A YEAR elapsed betwixj the period of the so brief, 
but to me so memorable, visit of the welcomest guests 
our house ever received — to wit, my Lady Mounteagle 
and her grandaughters — and that in which I met 
with an accident, which compelled my parents to carry 
me to Lichfield for chirurgical advice. Four times in 
the course of that year I was honoured with letters 
writ by the hand of Mistress Ann Dacre; partly, as 
the gracious young lady said, by reason of her grand- 
mother's desire that the bud acquaintanceship which 
had sprouted in the short-lived season of the aforesaid 
visit should, by such intercourse as may be carried on 
by means of letters, blossom into a flower of true 
friendship; and also that that worthy lady and my 
good mother willed such a correspondence betwixt us 
as would serve to the sharpening of our wits, and the 
using our pens to be good servants to our thoughts. 
In the course of this history I will set down at intervals 
some of the letters I received at divers times from 
this noble lady; so that those who read these innocent 
pictures of herself, portrayed by her own hand, may 
trace the beginnings of those virtuous inclinations 
which at an early age were already working in her 
soul, and ever after appeared in her. 

On the 15th day of January of the next year to 
that in which my eyes had feasted on this creature so 
embellished with rare endowments and accomplished 
gracefulness, the first letter I had from her came to 
my hand; the first link of a chain which knit together 
her heart and mine through long seasons of absence 
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and sore troubles, to the great comforting, as she was 
often pleased to say, of herself, who was so far above 
me in rank, whom she chose to call her friend, and of 
the poor friend and servant whom she thus honoured 
beyond her deserts. In as pretty a handwriting as can 
well be thought of, she thus wrote: 



"My sweet Mistress Constance, — Though I 
enjoyed your company but for the too brief time 
during which we rested under your honoured parents' 
roof, I retain so great a sense of the contentment I re- 
ceived therefrom, and so lively a remembrance of the 
converse we held in the grounds adjacent to Sherwood 
Hall, that I am better pleased than I can well express 
that my grandmother bids me sit down and write to 
one whom to see and to converse with once more 
would be to me one of the chiefest pleasures in life. 
And the more welcome is this command by reason of 
the hope it raises in me to receive in return a letter 
from my well-beloved Mistress Constance, which will 
do my heart more good than anything else that can 
happen to me. 'Tis said that marriages are made in 
heaven. When I asked my grandam if it were so, 
she said, *I am of opinion. Nan, they are made in 
many more places than one*, and I would to God none 
were made but such as are agreed upon in so good a 
place.' But methinks some friendships are likewise 
made in heaven; and if it be so, I doubt not but that 
when we met, and out of that brief meeting there arose 
so great and sudden a liking in my heart for you, 
Mistress Constance, — which, I thank God, you were 
not slow to reciprocate, — that our angels had met 

Constance Sherwood. J. ^ 
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where we hope one day to be, and agreed together 
touching that matter. 

"It suits ill a bad pen like mine to describe the 
fair seat we reside in at this present time — the house 
of Mr. James Labourn, which he has lent unto my 
grandmother. ^Tis most commodious and pleasant, and 
after long sojourn in London, even in winter, a ter- 
restrial paradise. But, like the garden of Eden, not 
without dangers; for the too much delight I took in 
out-of-doors pastimes, and most of all on the lake when 
it was frozen, and we had merry sports upon it, to the 
neglect of my lessons, not heeding the lapse of time in 
the pursuit of pleasure, — brought me into trouble 
and sore disgrace. My grandmother ordered me into 
confinement for three days in my own chanjber, and I 
saw her not nor received her blessing all that time; at 
the end of which she sharply reproved me for my fault, 
and bade me hold in mind that 'twas when loitering in 
a garden Eve met the tempter, and threatened further 
and severe punishment if I applied not diligently to my 
studies. When I had knelt down and begged pardon, 
promising amendment, she drew me to her and kissed 
me, which it is not her wont often to do. *Nan,' she 
said, 'I would have thee use thy natural parts, and 
improve thyself in virtue and learning; for such is th'^ 
extremity of the times, that ere long it may be th 
many first shall be last and many last shall be first 
this realm of England. But virtue and learning a 
properties which no man can steal from another; an 
would fain see thee endowed with a goodly stor^ 
both. That great man and true confessor. Sir Th( 
More, had nothing so much at heart as his daugh 
instruction; and Mistress Margaret £oper, once 
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sweet friend, though some years older than my poot 
self, who still laments her loss, had such fine things 
said of her by the greatest men of this age, as would 
astonish thee to hear; but they were what she had a 
right to and very well deserved. And the strengthen- 
ing of her mind through study and religious dis- 
cipline served her well at the time of her great trouble ; 
for where other women would have lacked sense and 
courage how to act, she kept her wits about her, and 
ministered such comfort to her father, remaining near 
him at the last, and taking note of his wishes, and 
finding means to bury him in a Christian manner, 
which none other durst attempt, that she had occasion 
to thank God who gave her a head as well as a heart 
And who knows, Nan, what may befall thee, and what 
need thou mayst have of the like advantages?' 

"My grandmother looked so kindly on me*then, 
that, albeit abashed at the remembrance of my filult, I 
sought to move her to further discourse; and knowing 
what great pleasure she had in speaking of Sir Thomas 
More, at whose house in Chelsea she had oftentimes 
been a visitor in her youth, I enticed her to it by 
cunning questions touching the customs he observed in 
his family. 

"*Ah, Nan!' she said, *that house was a school 
and exercise of the Christian religion. There was 
neither man nor woman in it who was not employed 
in liberal disciplines and fruitful reading, although the 
principal study was religion. There was no quarelling, 
not so much as a peevish word to be heard; nor was 
any one seen idle; all were in their several employs: 
nor was there wanting sober mirth. And so well- 
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managed a govemment Sir Thomas did not main 
by severity and chiding, but by gentleness and k 
ness/ 

"MethoTight as she said this, that my dear granc 
in that matter of chiding has not taken a leaf ou 
Sir Thomas's book; and there was no doubt a tr; 
parency in my face which revealed to her this thoi 
of mine; for she straightly looked at me and s 
'Nan, a penny for thy thoughts!' at the which I 
myself blushing, but knew nothing would serve her 
the truth; so I said, in as humble a manner as I c( 
think of, 'An if you will excuse me, grandam, I thoi 
if Sir Thomas managed so well without chiding, 
you manage well with it.' At the which she gave 
a light nip on the forehead, and said, 'Go to, ct 
dost think that any but saints can rule a house! 
without chiding, or train children without whippi 
Go thy ways, and mend them too, if thou wou 
escape chastisement; and take with thee. Nan, 
words of one whom we shall never again see the 
of in this poor country, which he used to his wif 
any of his children if they were diseased or troub 
tt ""^e must not look at our pleasures to go to hes 
in feather-beds, or to be carried up thither even by 
chins."'" And so she dismissed me; and I have J 
set down my fault, and the singular goodness sho 
me by my grandmother when it was pardoned, 
thinking I can write anything better worth notice i 
the virtuous talk with which she then favoured me. 

"There is in this house a chapel very neat 
rich, and an ancient Catholic priest is here, who i 
Mass most days; at the which we, with my gri 
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mother, assist, and such of her servants as have not 
conformed to the times: and this good father instructs 
us in the principles of Catholic religion. On the eve 
of the Feast of die Nativity of Christ, my lady stayed 
in the chapel from eight at night till two in the morn- 
ing; but sent us to bed at nine, after the Litanies were 
said, until eleven, when there was a sermon, and at 
twelve o'clock three Masses said, which being ended 
we broke our fast with a mi nc e-pie, and went again tfi. 
hed. And all the Christmas-time we were allowed two 
hours after each meal for recreation, instead of one. 
At other times, we play not at any game for money; 
hut then we had a shilling a-piece to make us merry; 
which my grandmother says is fitting in this time of 
niirth and joy for His birth who is the sole origin and 
spring of true comfort. And now, sweet Mistress Con- 
stance, I must bid you farewell; for the greatest of 
joys has befallen me, and a whole holiday to enjoy it. 
My sweet Lord Dacre is come to pay his duty to my 
^J and tarry some days here, on his way to Thet- 
^ord, the Duke of Norfolk's seat, where his grace and 
^e Duchess my good mother have removed. He is a 
^uty, Mistress Constance; and nature has so profiisely 
conferred on him privileges, that when her Majesty the 
Q^een saw him a short time back on horseback, in the 
P*rk at Eichmond, she called him to her carriage-door 
and honoured him with a kiss, and the motto of the 
^est boy she ever beheld. But I may not run on in 
"^ fashion, letting my pen outstrip modesty, like a 
foolish creature, making my brother a looking-glass 
*^d continual object for my eyes; but learn to love 
*^, as my grandam says, in God, of whom he is only 
borrowed, and not so as to set my \xft»x\* ^\isS^ w^. 
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him. So beseeching God bless you and yours, good 
Mistress Constance, I ever remain 

"Your loving friend and humble servant, 

"Ann Dacre." 



Oh, how soon were my Lady Mounteagle's words 
exalted in the event! and what a sad brief note was 
penned by that affectionate sister not one month after 
she writ those lines, so full of hope and pleasure in 
the prospect of her brother's sweet company! For the 
fair boy that was the continual object of her eyes and the 
dear comfort of her heart was accidentally slain by the 
fall of a vaulting horse upon him at the duke's house 
at Thetford. 

"My good Mistress Constance" (she wrote, a 
few days after his lamentable death), — "The lovingest 
brother a sister ever had, and the most gracious crea- 
ture ever bom, is dead; and if it pleased God I wish 
I were dead too, for my heart is well-nigh broken. 
But I hope in God his soul is now in heaven, for that 
he was so young and innocent; and when here, a short 
time ago, my grandmother procured that he should for 
the first, and as it has pleased God also for the only 
and the last, time, confess and be absolved by a Ca- 
tholic priest, in the which the hand of Providence is 
visible to our great comfort, and reasonable hope of 
his salvation. Commending him and your poor friend, 
who has great need of them, to your good prayers, I 
remain 

"Your affectionate and humble servant, 

"Ann Dacre." 
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In that year died also, in childbirth, her grace the 
Duchess of Norfolk, Mistress Ann^s mother; and she 
then wrote in a less passionate, but withal less com- 
fortable, grief than at her brother's loss, and, as I have 
heard since, my Lady Mounteagle had her deatl^blow 
at that time, and never lifted up her head again as 
heretofore. It was noticed that ever after she spent 
more time in prayer and gave greater alms. Her 
daughter the Duchess, who at the instance of her hus- 
band had conformed to the times, desired to have been 
reconciled on her deathbed by a priest, who for that 
end was conducted into the garden, yet could not have 
access unto her by reason of the Duke's vigilance to 
hinder it, or at least of his continual presence in her 
chamber at the time. And soon after, his grace, whose 
wards they were, sent for his three stepdaughters to 
the Charterhouse; the parting with which, and the fears 
she entertained that he would have them carried to 
services and sermons in the public churches, and hinder 
them in the exercise of Catholic faith and worship, 
drove the sword yet deeper through my Lady Mount- 
eagle's heart, and brought down her grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave, notwithstjftiding that the Duke 
greatly esteemed and respected her, and was a very 
moral nobleman, of exceeding good temper and mode- 
rate disposition. But of this more anon, as 'tis my 
own history I am writing, and it is meet I should 
relate in tibe order of time what events came under 
mj notice whilst in Lichfield, whither my mother car- 
ried me, as has been afore said, to be treated by a 
famous physician for a severe hurt I had received. It 
was deemed convenient that I should tarry some time 
under his care; and Mr. Geninga, a k\3asai«»L ^1 Vsst 
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own, who with his wife and children resided in that 
town, one of the chiefest in the county, offered to keep 
me in their house as long as was convenient thereunto 
— a kindness which my parents the more readily 
accepl;ed at his hands from their having often shown 
the Uke unto his children when the air of the country 
was desired for them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Genings were of the religion by law 
established. He was thought to be Catholic at heart; 
albeit he was often heard to speak very bitterly against 
all who obeyed not the Queen in conforming to the 
new mode of worship, with the exception, indeed, of 
my mother, for whom he had always a truly great 
affection. This gentleman's house was in the Close of 
the cathedral, and had a garden to it well stored with 
fair shrubs and flowers of various sorts. As I lay on 
a low settle near the window, being forbid to walk for 
the space of three weeks, my eyes were ever straying 
from my sampler to the shade and sunshine out of 
doors. Instead of plying at my needle, I watched the 
bees at their sweet labour midst the honeysuckles of 
the porch, or the swallows darting in and out of the 
eaves of the cathedral, or the butterflies at their idle 
sports over the beds of mignonette and heliotrope under 
the low wall, covered with ivy, betwixt the garden and 
the Close. Mr. Genings had two sons, the eldest of 
which was some years older and the other younger 
than myself. The first, whose name was Edmund, had 
been weakly when a child, and by reason of this a 
frequent sojourner at Sherwood Hall, where he was 
carried for change of air after the many illnesses inci 
dent to early age. My mother, who was some yea 
married before she had a child of her own, conceive 
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a truly maternal afPection for this young kinsman, and 
took much pains with him both as to the care of his 
body and the training of his mind. He was an apt 
pupil, and she had so happy a manner of imparting 
knowledge, that he learnt more, as he has since said, 
in those brief sojourns in her house than at school from 
more austere masters. After I came into the world, he 
took delight to rock me in my cradle, or play with me 
as I sat on my mother's knee; and when I first began 
to walk, he would lead me by the hand into the gar- 
den, and laugh to see me clutch marigolds or cry for a 
sunflower. 

"I warrant thou hast an eye to gold. Con," he 
would say; "for 'tis the yellow flowers that please thee 
best." 

There is an old hollow tree on the lawn at Sher- 
wood Hall where I often hid from him in sport, and 
he would make pretence to seek me elsewhere till a 
laugh revealed me to him, and a chase ensued down 
the approach or round the maze. He never tired of 
my petulance, or spoke rude words, as boys are wont 
to do; and had a more serious and contemplative spirit 
than is often seen in young people, and likewise a sin- 
gular fancy for gazing at the sky when glowing with 
sunset hues or darkened by storms', and most of all 
when studded at night with stars. On a calm clear 
night I have noticed him for a length of time, forget- 
tmg all things else, fix his eyes on the heavens, as if 
reading the glory of the Lord therein revealed. 

My parents did not speak to him of Catholic faith 
and worship, because Mr. Genings, before he suffered 
his sons to stay in their house, had made them promise 
that no talk of religion should be ixmii&\^x^^ \Rk '*Ss^ssb^ 



/ 
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in their cliildhood. It was a sore trial to my mothe] 
to refrain, as the Psalmist saith, from good words, 
which were ever rising from her heart to her lips, m 
pure water from a deep spring. But she instructed 
him in many things which belong to gentle learning 
and in French, which she knew well; and taught him 
music, in which he made great progress. And thit 
wrought with his father to the ftu-therance of these hij 
visits to us. I doubt not but that when she told him 
the names of the heavenly luminaries, she inwardlj 
prayed he might one day shine as a star in the king- 
dom of God; or when she discoursed of flowers and 
their properties, that he should blossom as a rose in 
the wilderness of this faithless world; or whilst guiding 
his hands to play on the clavichord, that he might one 
day join in the glorious harmony of the celestial choirs 
Her face itself was a preachment, and the tones of hei 
voice, and the tremulous sighs she breathed when she 
kissed him or gave him her blessing, had, I ween, 8 
privilege to reach his heart, the goodness of which wen 
readable in his countenance. Dear Edmund Genings 
thou wert indeed a brother to me in kind care and 
companionship whilst I stayed in Lichfield that never- 
to-be-forgotten year! How gently didst thou ministei 
to the sick child, for the first time tasting the cup oi 
suffering; now easing her head with a soft pillow, no"w 
strewing her couch with fresh-gathered flowers, oi 
feeding her with fruit which had the bloom on it, oi 
taking her hand and holding it in thine own to cheei 
her to endurance! Thou wert so patient and so loving 
both with her who was a great trouble to thee ar 
oftentimes fretful with pain, and likewise with thi 
own little brother, an angel in beauty and wit, I 
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^ihal of so petulant and froward a disposition that 
none in the house durst contradict him, child as he 
^as; for his parents were indeed weak in their fond- 
ness for him. In no place and at no time have I seen 
a boy so indulged and so caressed as this John Genings. 
He had a pretty wilMness and such play^l ways that 
lis very faults found favour with llose who should 
lave corrected them, and he got praise where others 
would have met with chastisement. Edmimd^s love for 
this fair urchin was such as is seldom seen in any save 
in a parent for a child. It was laughable to see the 
lovely imp governing one who should have been hia 
master, but through much love was his slave, and in a 
thousand cunning ways and by fanciful tricks con- 
straining him to do 4 bidding. Never was a more 
"wayward spirit enclosed in a more winsome form than 
in John Genings. Never did childish gracefulness rule 
more absolutely over superior age, or love reverse the 
conditions of ordinary supremacy, than in the persons 
of these two brothers. 

A strange thing occurred at that time, which I wit- 
nessed not myself, and on which I can give no opinion, 
lut as a fact will here set it down, and let such as 
read this story deem of it as they please. One night 
that, by reason of the unwonted chilliness of the even- 
ing, such as sometimes occurs in our climate even in 
summer, a fire had been lit in the parlour, and the 
family were gathered round it, Edmund came of a 
sudden into the room, and every one took notice that 
his face was very pale. He seemed in a great fear^ 
and whispered to his mother, who said aloud, "Thou 
must have been asleep, and art still dreaming, child.^^ 
Upon which he was very urgent for Ker to ^q \Sk^ ^^ 
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garden, and used many entreaties thereunto. Upon 
which at last she rose and followed him. In another 
moment she called for her husband, who went out, and 
with him three or four other persons that were in the 
room, and I remained alone for the space of ten or 
fifteen minutes. When they returned, I heard them 
speaking with great fear and amazement of what they 
had seen; and Edmund Genings has often since de- 
scribed to me what he first, and afterwards all the 
others, had beheld in the sky. He was gazing at the 
heavens, as was his wont, when a strange spectacle 
appeared to him in the air. As it were, a number of 
armed men with weapons, killing and murthering others 
that were disarmed, and great store of blood running 
everywhere about them. His parents and those with 
them witnessed the same thing, and a great fear fell 
upon them all. I noticed that aU that evening they 
seemed scared, and could not speak of this appearance 
in the sky without shuddering. But one ^at was 
more bold than the rest took heart, and cried, "God 
send it does not forebode that the Papists will murder 
us all in our beds!" And Mistress Genings, whose 
mother was a French Huguenot, said, "Amen!" I 
marked that her husband and one or two more of the 
company groaned, and one made, as if unwittingly, 
the sign of the cross. There were some I know in that 
town, nay and in that house, that were at heart of the 
old religion, albeit, by reason of the times, they did 
not give over attending Protestant worship. 

A few days later I was sitting alone, and had a 
long fit of musing over the many new thoughts that 
were crowding into my mind, as yet too childish to 
master them, when Edmund came in, and I saw he 
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been weeping. He said nothing at first, and made 
believe he was reading; but I could see tears trickling 
down through his fingers as he covered his face with 
his hands. Presently he looked up and cried out, 

"Cousin Constance, Jack is going away from us." 

"And if it please God, not for a long time," I 
answered; for it grieved me to see him sad. 

"Nay, but he is going for many years, I fear," 
Edmund said. ''My uncle, Jean de Luc, has asked 
for Mm to be brought up in his house at La Rochelle. 
He is his godfather, and has a great store of money, 
which he says he will leave to Jack. Alack! Cousin 
Constance, I would that there was no such thing in the 
world as money, and no such country as France. I 
wish we were all dead." And then he fell to weeping 
agam very bitterly. 

I told him in a childish manner what my mother 
was wont to say to me when any little trouble fell to 
my lot, — that we should be patient, and offer up our 
Bufferings to God. 

"But I can do nothing now for Jack," he cried. 
It was my first thought at waking and my last at 
Jught, how to please the dear urchin; but now 'tis all 
over." 

"Oh, but, Edmund," I cried, "an if you were to 
te as good as the blessed saints in heaven, you could 
do a great deal for Jack." 

"How so. Cousin Constance?" he asked, not com- 
prehending my meaning; and thereupon I answered: 

"When once I said to my sweet mother, *It 
grieves me, dear heart, that I can give thee nothing, 
who gives me so much,' she bade me take heed that 
every prayer we say], every good work ^^ Aft^\tfs^- 
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soever imperfect, and every pain we suffer, me 
offered up for those we love; and so out of po"" 
and weakness, and sorrow, we have wherewith to 
precious and costly and cheerful gifts." 

I spoke as a child, repeating what I had 1: 
but he listened not as a child. A sudden light 
into his eyes, and methinks his good angel sh 
him in tJiat hour more than my poor lips could u 

"If it be as your sweet mother says," he joj 
cried, "we are rich indeed; and, even though -^ 
sinners and not saints, we have somewhat to gr 
ween, if it be only our heartaches. Cousin Consi 
so they be seasoned with prayers." 

The thought which in my simplicity I had fn 
fore him took root, as it were, in his mind. His 
for a little child had prepared the way for it; an 
great brotherly affection which had so long dw( 
his heart proved a harbinger of the more perfec 
of charity; so that a heavenly message was percl 
conveyed to him that day by one who likewise i 
child, even as the word of the Lord came to the 
phet through the lips of the infant Samuel. Fi*om 
time forward he bore up bravely against his j 
which was the sharper inasmuch that he who wa 
cause of it showed none in return, but rather jc 
the expectancy of the change which was to part 1 
He would still be a-prattling on it, and telling all 
came in his way that he was going to France 
good uncle; nor ever intended to return, for his m 
was to carry him. to La Eochelle, and she should 
there with him, he said, and not come back to 
Lich£eld. 
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"And art thou not sorry, Jack," I asked him one 

day, "to leave poor Edmund, who loves thee so well?" 

The little madcap was coursing round the room, 

and cried, as he ran past me, for he had more wit and 

spirit than sense or manners: 

"Edmund must seek after me, and take pains to 
£nd me, if so be he would have me." 

These words, which the boy said in his play, have 
often come back to my mind since the two brothers 
have attained unto a happy though dissimilar end. 

When the time had arrived for Mistress Genings 
and her youngest son to go beyond seas, as I was now 
improved in health and able to walk, my father fetched 
me home, and prevailed on Mr. Genings to let Ed- 
mund go back with us, with the intent to divert his 
mind from his grief at his brother's departure. 

I found my parents greatly disturbed at the news 
tliey had had touching the imprisonment of thirteen 
priests on account of religion, and of Mr. Orton being 
likewise arrested, who was a gentleman very dear to 
them for his great virtues and the stedfast friendship 
to had ever shown to them. 

My mother questioned Edmund as to the sign he 
W seen in the heavens a short time back, of which 
4© report had reached them; and he confirming the 
*nith thereof, she clasped her hands and cried: 

"Then I fear me much this forebodes the death of 
4ese blessed confessors. Father Weston and the rest." 
Upon which Edmund said, in a humble manner: 
"Good Mistress Sherwood, my dear mother thought 
It signified that those of your religion would murder in 
^eir beds such as are of the Queen's religion; so 
"^*ybe in both cases there is naught to aYBttiok^^*^ 
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"My good child," my mother answered, "i 
of those now in durance for their faith , the c 
BO manifest, that if it please not the Almighty 
a miracle for their deliverance, I see not 1 
may escape." 

After that we sat awhile in silence; m 
reading, my mother and I working, and Ed 
the window intent as usual upon the stars, wl: 
shining one by one in the deep azure of the d 
sky. As one of greater brightness than the n 
through the branches of the old tree, where I 
hide some years before, he pointed to it, anc 
me, who was sitting nearest to him at the win 

"Cousin Constance, think you the Star 
lehem showed fairer in the skies than yon bi 
that has just risen behind your favourite oakl 
and if that star had a message for us!" 

My father heard him and smiled. "I ^ 
then," he said, "reading the words of one who 
to the true religion by the contemplation of t] 
skies. In a southern clime, where those fair lu 
shine with more splendour than in our 
heavens, St. Augustine wrote thus;" and then 
a few sentences from the book in his hand, — 
ing ourselves up, we passed by degrees thr 
things bodily, even the very heavens, whence 
moon and stars shine upon the earth. Yea, ^ 
yet higher by inward musing and discourse 
miring of God's works, and we came to our o-v^ 
and went beyond them, so as to arrive at th? 
of never-failing plenty where Thou feedest Ii 
ever with the food of truth." These words had 
and solemn force in them which struck on the 
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a Btrain of unearthly music, such as the windharp 
wakes in the silence of the night. In a low voice, so 
low that it was like the breathing of a sigh, I heard 
Edmund say, "What is truth?" But when he had ut- 
tered those words, straightway turning towards me as 
if to divert his thoughts from that too pithy question, 
he cried: "Prithee, Cousin Constance, hast thou ended 
reading, I warrant for the hundredth time, that letter 
in thine hand? and hast thou not a mind to impart to 
thy poor kinsman the sweet conceits I doubt not are 
therein contained?" I could not choose but smile at 
his speech; for I had indeed feasted my eyes on the 
handwriting of my dear friend, now no longer Mistress 
Bacre, and learnt off, as it were by heart, its contents. 
And albeit I refused at first to comply with his re- 
quest, which I had secretly a mind to; no sooner did 
he give over the urging of it than I stole to his side, 
and, though I would by no means let it out of my 
hand, and folded down one side of the sheet to hide 
what was private in it, I offered to read such parts 
alond as treated of matters which might be spoken of 
without hindrance. 

With a smiling countenance, then, he set himself 
*o listen, and I to be the mouthpiece of the dear 
writer, whose wit was so far in advance of her years, 
w I have since had reason to observe, never having 
met at any time with one in whom wisdom put forth 
8nch early shoots. 

"Dear Mistress Constance*' (thus the sweet lady 
^ote) — "Wherefore this long silence and neglect of 
your poor friend? An if it be true, which pains me 
much to hear, that the good limb which, together with 
its fellow, like two trusty footmen, c8i.Tt\fc4. "^qvsl ^^ -^^ 

^^tance Sherwood, L ^ 
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and nimbly along the alleys of your gardei 
last year, has, like an arrant knave, playe 
loose, and failed in its good service, — whe 
told, you have suffered much inconvenienc 
just that that other servant, your hand, sh" 
rebellious too, refuse to perform its office, 
no more letters at your bidding? For Til ^ 
the hand is the culprit, not the will; whicl 
less should be master, and compel it to obed 
an you love me, chide roundly that coi 
hand, which fails in its duty, which shoi 
troublesome, if you but had for me one-] 
affection I have for you. And, indeed, Mii 
stance, a letter from you would be to me, a< 
the welcomest thing I can think of; for sin 
my grandmother's seat, and came to the Ch? 
I have new friends, and many more and gj 
I deserve or ever tiiought to have; but, b) 
difference of age or of religion, they are nol 
can well open my mind to, as I might to 
pleased God we should meet again. Th€ 
Norfolk is a very good lord and father t< 
when there are more ways of thinking tl 
a house, 'tis no easy matter to please all wh 
right to be considered; and, in the matter < 
'tis very hard to avoid giving offence. But i 
this at present; only I would to God Mr. 
beyond seas, and my Lady of Westmorek 
home in the north; and that we had no t 
pany in this house than Mr. Martin, my Loi 
tutor, who is a gentleman of great learning 
ledge, as every one says, and of extraordinar 
in his behaviour. My Lord Surrey has a 
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regard for him, and profits much in his learning by 
Iiis means. I notice he is Catholic in his judgment 
and affections; and my lord says he will not stay with 
him, if his grace his father procures ministers to preach 
to his household and family, and obliges all therein to 
frequent Protestant service. I wish my grandmother 
was in London, for I am sometimes sore troubled in 
my mind touching Catholic religion and conforming to 
the times, of which an abundance of talk is ministered 
unto us, to my exceeding great discomfort, by my 
Lady Westmoreland his grace's sister, and others also. 
An if I say aught thereon to Mistress Fawcett (a grave 
and ancient gentlewoman, who had the care of my 
Lord Surrey during his infancy, and is now set over 
ns his grace's wards), and of misliking the Duke's 
ministers and that pestilent Mr. Fox (I fear me. Mis- 
tress Constance, I should not have writ that unbeseem- 
ing word, and I will e'en draw a line across it, but 
still as you may read it — for indeed 'tis what he is; 
hnt 'tis from himself I learnt it, who in his sermons 
calk Catholic religion a pestilent idolatry, and Catholic 
priests pestilent teachers and servants of Antichrist, 
and the holy Pope at Rome the man of sin) — she 
grows uneasy, and bids me be a good child to her, 
and not to bring her into trouble with his grace, who 
M indeed a very good lord to us in all matters but 
that one of compelling us to hear sermons and the 
Kke. My Lord Surrey mislikes all kinds of sermons, 
and loves Mr. Martin so well, that he stops his ears 
^hen Mr. Fox preaches on the dark midnight of 
Papacy and the dawn of the gospel's restored light. 
And it angers him , as well it should, to hear him call 
^ Majesty King Philip of 8]gaia^ ^\iQ \& ^^^ ^'^^ 
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godfather, from whom he received his name, a wickc 
popish tyrant and a son of Antichrist. My Lady Ma 
garet, his sister, who is a year younger than himsel 
and has a most admirable beauty and excellent goo< 
nature, is vastly taken with what she hears from me < 
Catholic religion; but methinks this is partly by reasc 
of her misliking Mr. Fulke and Mr. Charke's lot 
preachments, which we are compelled to hearken t< 
and their fashion of spending Sunday, which they c 
call the sabbath-day, wherein we must needs kef 
silence, and when not in church sit still at horn 
which to one of her lively disposition is heavy penanc 
Methinks when Sunday comes we be all in disgrace 
'tis so like a day of correction. My Lord Surrey hi 
more liberty; for Mr. Martin carries him and his br< 
thers after service into the pleasant fields about Wes 
minster Abbey and the village of Charing Cross, ar 
suflters them to play at ball under the trees, so they c 
not quarrel amongst themselves. My Lord Hem 
Howard, his grace's brother, always maintains and d< 
fends the Catholic religion against his sister of Wes 
moreland; and he spoke to my uncles Leonar( 
Edward, and Francis, and likewise to my aunt Lad 
Montague, that they should write unto my gran( 
mother touching his grace bringing us up as Protei 
tants. But the Duke of Norfolk, Mrs. Fawcett say 
is our guardian, and she apprehends he is resolve 
that we shall conform to ^e times, and that e 
liberty be allowed us for the exercise of Catholic r< 
ligion." 

At this part of the letter I stopped reading; an 
Edmund, turning to my {ather ^ ^\io ^ ^ko^u^li Ive befoi 
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had perused it, was also listening, said: ^'And if this 
be liberty of conscience, which Protestants speak of, I 
see no great liberty and no great conscience in the 
matter." 

His cheek flushed as he spoke, and there was a 
hoarseness in his voice which betokened the working 
of strong feelings within him. My father smiled with 
a sort of pitiful sadness, and answered: 

"My good boy, when thou art somewhat ftirther 
advanced in years, thou wilt learn that the two words 
thou art speaking of are such as men have abused the 
meaning of more than any others that can be thought 
of; and I pray to God they do not continue to do so 
as long as the world lasts. It seems to me that they 
mostly mean by * liberty* a freedom to compel others 
to think and to act as they have themselves a mind 
to; and by 'conscience,' the promptings of their own 
judgments moved by their own passions." 

"But 'tis hard," Edmund said, — "'tis at times 
very hard, Mr. Sherwood, to know whereunto con- 
science points, in the midst of so many inward clamours 
as are raised in the soul by conflicting passions of 
dutiful aflfection and filial reverence struggling for the 
niastery. Ay, and no visible token of God's will to 
'J'wike that darkness light. 'Tis that," he cried, more 
moved as he went on, "that makes me so often gaze 
upward. Would to God I might see a sign in the 
skies! for there are no sign-posts on life's path to guide 
^ on our way to the heavenly Jerusalem, which our 
"iiiusters speak of." 

"If thou diligently seekest for sign-posts, my good 
^oy," my father answered, "fear not but that He who 
said^ 'Seek, and you shall find,' ytiU feraA&Vv XJckft.'^ ^^&i. 
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them. He has not left Himself without witnessei 
His religion to be groped after in hopeless dart 
so that men may not discern even in these troa 
times where the truth lies, so they be in eamc 
their search after it. But I will not urge thee b; 
cogency of arguments, or be drawn out of the re 
I have hitherto observed in these matters, whic 
nevertheless the mightiest that can be thought of « 
gards the soul's health." 

And so, breaking off this discourse, he walkei 
upon the terrace; and I withdrew to the table, t 
my mother was sitting, and once more conned ove 
last pages of my lady's letter, which, when the r< 
hath read, he will perceive the writer's rank, an< 
right to be thus titled. 

"And now. Mistress Constance, I must needs ii 
you of a matter I would not leave you ignorant o 
that you should learn from strangers what so n 
concerns one whom you have a friendship to — 
that is my betrothal with my Lord Surrey, 
ceremony was public, inasmuch as was needful fo 
solemnising of a contract which is binding for Hi 
'until death us do part,' as the marriage-service 
it How great a change this has wrought in 
thoughts, none knows but myself; for though I b< 
twelve years of age (for his grace would have the 
mony to take place on my birthday), one year 
than yourself, and so lately a child that not a 
long time ago my grandmother would chastise me 
her own hands for my faults, I now am wedded ix 
young lord, and by his grace and all the hous< 
titled Countess of Surrey! And I thank God to \ 
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worse mated; for my lord, who is a few months younger 
than me, and a very child for frolicksome spirits and 
wild mirth, has notwithstanding so great a pleasantness 
of manners and so forward a wit, that one must needs 
have pleasure in his company; and I only wish I had 
more of it. Whilst we were only friends and play- 
mates, I used to chide and withstand him, as one older 
and more staid and discreet than himself; but, ah me! 
since we have been wedded, 'tis grand to hear him dis- 
course on the duty of wives, and quote the Bible to 
show they must obey their husbands. He carries* it in 
a veiy lordly fashion ; and if I comply not at once with 
his commands, he cries out what he has heard at the 
play-house: 

* Such duty as the subject owes the prince , 
Even such a woman oweth to her husband ; 
And when she^s froward , peevish, sullen, sour, 
And not obedient to his honest will, 
What is she but a foul contending rebel 
And graceless traitor to her loving lord? 
I am ashamed that women are so simple 
To offer war where they should kneel for peace ; 
Or seek for rule , supremacy, or sway. 
Where they are bound to serve, love, and obey.* 

He has a most excellent memory. If he has but once 
heard out of any English or Latin book so much 
read as is contained in a leaf, he will forthwith per- 
fectly repeat it My Lord Henry his uncle, for a trial, 
"^vented twenty long and difficult words a few days 
Wk, which he had never seen or heard before; yet 
^id he recite them readily, every one in the same order 
as they were written,' having only once read them over, 
^^t, touching that matter of obedience, which I care 
^ot to gainsay, 'tis not, easy at pie&^iit \a ^Xi^-^ \ss?| 
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lord my husband and his grace his father, andMx; 
Fawcett too, who holds as strict a hand ove^ 
Countess of Surrey as over Mistress Ann Dacr^ 
the commands of these my rulers do not at all lii 
accord: but I pray to God I may do my duty, and 
a good wife to my lord*, and I wish, as I said bef 
my grandmother had been here, and that I had b 
favoured with her good counsel, and had had the bei 
of shrift and spiritual advice ere I entered on this st 
of my life, which is so new to me, who was bi 
child a few weeks ago, and am yet treated as sucl 
more respects than one. 

'^My lord has told me a secret which Higford, 
father's servant, let out to him; and 'tis something 
weighty and of so great import, that since he left 
my thoughts have been truants from my books, . 
Monsieur Sebastian, who comes to practise us on 
lute, stopped his ears, and cried out, that the Sigi 
Contessa had no mercy on him, so to murther his c< 
positions. 'Tis not the part of a true wife to rei 
ner husband's secrets, or else I would tell you, Mist 
Constance, this great news, which I can with trot 
keep to myself; and I shall not be easy till I h 
seen my lord again, which should be when we waXk 
the garden this evening; but I pray to God he ii 
not be off instead to the Mall, to play at kittlepins; 
then I have small chance to get speech with him 
day. Mr. Martin is my very good friend, and remi 
the earl of his duty to his lady; but if my lord coi 
at his bidding, when he would be elsewhere than 
my company, 'tis little contentment I have in his vif 

"'Tis yesterday I writ thus much, and now 'tis 
day to send this letter; and I saw not my lord ! 
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night hj reason of his grandfather my Lord Arundel 
Bending to fetch me unto his house in the Strand. His 
goodness to me is so great, that nothing more can be 
desired; and his daughter my Lady Lumley is the 
greatest comfort I have in the world. She showed me 
a fair picture of my lord's mother, who died the day 
he was born, not then fall seventeen years of age. She 
was of so amiable a disposition, so prudent, virtuous, 
and religious, that all who knew her could not but love 
and esteem her. And I read a letter which this sweet 
lady had written in Latin to her father on his birth- 
day, to his great contentment, who had procured her 
to be well instructed in that language, as well as in her 
own and in all commendable learning. Then I played 
at primero with my Lord Arundel and my Lady Lum- 
ley and my uncle Francis. The knave of hearts was 
fixed upon for the quinola, and I won the flush. My 
uncle Francis cried the winning card should be titled 
Dudley. *Not so,' quoth the earl; *the knave that 
would match with the queen in the suit of hearts 
should never win the game.' And further talk ensued; 
^m which I learnt that my Lord Arundel and the 
Dtike of Norfolk mislike my Lord Leicester, and would 
not he should marry the Queen; and my uncle. laughed, 
^d said, *My lord, no good Englishman is there but 
must be of your lordship's mind, though none have so 
good reason as yourself to hinder so base a contract; 
for if my Lord of Leicester should climb unto her 
^^jesty's throne, beshrew me if he will not remember 
^0 box on the ear your son-in-law ministered to him 
some time since;' at which the earl laughed too; but 
^y Lady Lumley cried, *I would to God my brother 
^^ Norfolk were rid of my Loi4 Ijft\^^«.W^ ^'e^^Scs^^ 
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whicli has, I much fear me, more danger in it 
liis enmity. God send he does not lead his grace 
troubles greater than can well be thought of!' Ah 
Mistress Constance, what uneasy times are these w] 
we have fallen on! for methinks * troubles' is the "w 
in every one's mouth. As I was about to step : 
the chair at the hall-door at Arundel House, I h( 
one of my lord's guard say to another, *I trust 
white horse will be in quiet, and so we shall be ou 
trouble.' I have asked Mr. Martin what these w< 
should mean; whereupon he told me the white ho 
which indeed I might have known, was the Earl 
Arundel's cognisance; and that the times were t 
troublesome, and plots were spoken of in the N( 
anent the Queen of Scots, her Majesty the Que 
cousin, who is at Chatesworth; and when he said t 
all of a sudden I grew red, and my cheeks bur 
like two hot coals; but he took no heed, and said, 
true servant might well wish his master out of trou 
when troubles were so rife.' And now shame t 
me for taking up so much of your time , which she 
be spent in more profitable ways than the reading 
my poor letters; and I must needs beg you to w 
soon, and hold me as long as I have held you, i 
love me, sweet one, as I love you. My Lady Marga 
who is in a sense twice my sister, says she is jeal 
of Mistress Constance Sherwood, and would steal scs 
my heart from her; but, though she is a winsome i 
cunning thief in such matters , I warrant you she s] 
fail therein. And so, commending myself to your g 
prayers, I remain 

"Your true friend and loving servant, 

"Ann Surrey.' 
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As I finished and was folding up my letter the 
clock struck nine. It was waning darker without by 
reason of a cloud which had obscured the moon. I 
heard my father still pacing up and down the gravel- 
walk, and ever and anon staying his foot-steps awhile, 
as if watching. After a short space the moon shone 
out again, and I saw the shadows of two persons 
against the wall of the kitchen-garden. Presently the 
hall-door was fastened and bolted, as I knew by the 
rattling of the chain which hung across it. Then my 
father looked in at the door and said, " 'Tis time, good- 
wife, for young folks to be abed." Upon which my 
mother rose and made as if she was about to with^aw 
to her bedchamber. Edmund followed us upstairs, and, 
wishing us both good night, went into the closet where 
he slept Then my mother, taking me by the hand, 
led me into my fatiier's study. 



CHAPTEE III. 

As I entered the library, which my father used for 
Purposes of business as well as of study, I saw a gen- 
tleman who had often been at our house before, and 
whom I knew to be a priest, though he was dressed as 
* Working-man of the better sort, and had on a riding- 
coat of coarse materials. He beckoned me to him, and 
1) kneeling, received his blessing. 

"What! up yet, little one?" he said; "and yet 
"^on must bestir thyself betimes to-morrow for prayers, 
^ese are not days in which priests may play the slug- 
gards and be found abed when the sun rises." 

"At what hour must you \)e oui fooV.^ t^^^q^ 
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father? ^^ my mother asked, as sitting down 
by his side she filled his plate with whate 
tempt him to eat, the which he seemed little i 

"Before dawn, good Mrs. Sherwood," he 
"and across the fields into the forest before 
labouring men are astir; and you know I 
that is." 

"An if it be so, which I fear it must," 
said, "we must e'en have the chapel read; 
o'clock. And, goodwife, you should presentl 
wench to bed." 

"Nay, good mother," I cried, and threT^ 
round her waist, "prithee let me sit up to-ni{ 
lie abed all to-morrow." So wistfully anc 
did I plead, that she, who had grown of late 
loth to deny any request of mine, yield 
entreaties, and only willed that I should lie < 
settle betwixt her chair and the chimney, i 
faggot was blazing, though it was summer 
the weather was chilly. I gazed by tun 
mother's pale face and my father's, which wi 
fhl, and on the good priest's, who was in an 
wherein they had compelled him to sit, oppc 
on the other side of the chimney. He lookec 
member him then, as if in body and in mi 
sufPered more than he could almost bear. 

After some discourse had been minister 
him and my father of the journey he had be 
and the friends he had seen since last he 1 
our house, my mother said, in a tremulous v( 
now, good Mr. Mush, an if it would not pa 
sorely, tell us if it be true that your dear d 
Christ, Mrs. Clithero, has indeed won th 
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crown, as some letters from York reported to us a short 
time back?" 

Upon this Mr. Mush raised his head, which had 
sunk on his breast, and said, "She that was my spiri- 
tual daughter in times past, and now, as I humbly hope, 
my glorious mother in heaven, the gracious martyr, 
Mrs. Clithero, has overcome all her enemies, and passed 
from this mortal life with rare and marvellous triumph 
into the peaceable city of God, there to receive a worthy 
crown of endless immortality and joy." His eye, that had 
been before heavy and dim, now shone with sudden light, 
and it seemed as if the cord about his heart was loosed, 
and his spirit found vent at last in words after a long and 
painful silence. More eloquent still was his counten- 
ance than his words as he exclaimed, "Torments over- 
came her not, nor the sweetness of life, nor her 
vehement affection for husband and children, nor the 
flattering allurements and deceitful promises of the 
persecutors. Finally, the world, the flesh, and the devil 
<^^ercame her not. She, a woman, with invincible 
Courage, entered combat against them all, to defend 
^te ancient faith, wherein both she and her enemies 
^ere baptised and gave their promise to God to keep 
^^ same until death. O sacred martyr!" and, with 
clasped hands and streaming eyes, the good father 
^<int on, "remember me, I beseech thee humbly, in 
^^y perfect charity, whom thou hast left miserable 
*^^liind thee, in time past thy unworthy father and now 
^ost unworthy servant, made ever joyful by thy virtu- 
^^s life, and now lamenting thy death and thy absence, 
^O.d yet rejoicing in thy glory." 

A sob burst from my mother's breast, and she hid 
*^^T face against my father's shoulder. There waa a 
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brief silence, during which many quickly-rising thoi 
passed through my mind. Of Daniel in the lion's 
and the Machabees, and the early Christians; an 
the great store of blood which had been shed of 
in this our country, and of which amongst the 
were truly martyrs, and which were not; of the v 
in the sky which had been seen at Lichfield; and cl: 
of that blessed woman Mrs. Clithero, whose virtues 
good works I had often before heard of, such as sei 
the poor and harbouring priests, and loving ( 
Church with a wonderful affection greater than ca 
thought of. Then I heard my father say, "How 
it at the last, good Mr. Mush?" I oped my eyes, 
hung on the lips of the good priest even as if to dc 
his words as he gave utterance to them. 

"She refused to be tried by the country," h< 
swered, in a tremul6us voice; "and so they murtl 
her." 

"How so?" my mother asked, shading her 
with her hand as if to exclude the mental sight of 
which she yet sought to know. 

"They pressed her to death," he slowly utt 
"and the last words she was heard to say were *. 
Jesu, Jesu! have mercy on me!' She was in c 
about a quarter of an hour, and then her blessed 
was released and took its flight to heaven. Ma 
die the death of the righteous, and may our las 
be like hers!" 

Again my mother hid her face in my fai 
bosom, and methought she said not "Amen" to 
prayer; but turning to Mr. Mush with a flushed < 
and troubled eye, she asked, "And why did the bl 
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Mrs. CKthero reftise to be tried by the country, reverend 
father, and thereby subject herself to that lingering 
death?" 

"These were her words when questioned and urged 

on that point," he answered, "which sufficiently clear 

her from all accusation of obstinacy or desperation, 

and combine the rare discretion and charity which 

were in her at all times: *Alas!' quoth she, 4f I should 

have put myself on the country, evidence must needs 

have come against me touching my harbouring of 

priests and the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass in my house, 

which I know none could give but only my children 

and servants; and it would have been to me more 

grievous than a thousand deaths if I should have seen 

any of them brought forth before me, to give evidence 

against me in so good a cause and be guilty of my 

Wood; and, secondly,' quoth she, *I know well the 

country must needs have found me guilty to please the 

council, who so earnestly seek my blood, and then all 

*^ey had been accessory to my death and damnably 

offended God. I therefore think, in the way of charity, 

for my part to hinder the country from such a sin; and 

seeing it must needs be done, to cause as few to do it 

^ might be; and that was the judge himself.' So she 

^onght, and thereupon she acted, with that single view 

^ God's glory and the good of men's souls that was 

®^Or the passion of her fervent spirit." 

"Her children?" my mother murmured in a faint 
^^ice, still hiding her face from him. "That little 
•^^nes you used to tell us of, that was so dear to her 
P^or mother, how has it fared with her?" 

Mr. Mush answered, "Her hwp'py mother sent her 
hose and shoes to her daughter at the last^ signif^u^^ 
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that she shotild serve God and follow her stepf 
virtue. She was committed to ward because she w< 
not betray her mother, and there whipt and extrei 
used for that she would not go to the church and ] 
a sermon. When her mother was murthered, 
heretics came to her and said that unless she w< 
go to the church, her mother should be put to de 
The child, thinking to save the life of her who 
given her birth, went to a sermon, and thus they 
ceived her." 

"God forgive them!" my father ejaculated*, an 
creeping to my mother's side, threw my arms about 
neck, upon which she, caressing me, said: 

"Now thou wilt be up to their deceits, Conny 
they should practise the same arts on thee." 

"Mother," I cried, clinging to her, "I will go i 
thee to prison and to death; but to their church I 
not go who love not our Blessed Lady." 

"So help thee God!" my father cried, and laid 
hand on my head. 

"Take heart, good Mrs. Sherwood," Mr. Mush 
to my mother, who was weeping; "God may spare 
such trials as those which that sweet saint rejoiced 
or He can give you a like strength to hers." 

"'Tis strange," my father observed, "how tl 
present troubles seem to awake the readiness, nay, 
wish, to suffer for truth's sake. It is like a new s< 
in a soul heretofore but too prone to eschew suffe; 
of any sort: 'tis even as the keen breezes of our • 
Cannock Chase stimulate the frame to exertions w] 
it would shrink from in the duller air of the T 
Valley." 

"Ah! and is it even so with you, my friend?" 
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claimed Mr. Mush. "From my heart I rejoice at it: 
such thoughts are oftentimes forerunners of God's call 
to a soul marked out for His special service." ^ 

My mother, against whom I was leaning .since 
mention had been made of Mrs. Clithero's daughter, 
began to tremble; and, rising, said she would go to 
the chapel to prepare for confession. Taking me by 
the hand, she mounted the stairs to the room which 
vas used as such since the ancient faith had been pro- 
scribed. One by one that night we knelt at the feet • 
of the good shepherd, who , like his Lord was ready to 
lay down his life for his sheep, and were shriven. 
Then, at two of the clock, Mass was said, and my 
parents and most of our servants received, and like- 
wise some neighbours to whom notice had been sent in 
secret of Mr. Mush's coming. When my mother re- 
turned from the altar to her seat, I marvelled at the 
change in her countenance. She who had been so 
troubled before the coming of the Heavenly Guest into 
her breast, wore now so serene and joyful an aspect, 
that the looking upon her at that time wrought in me 
a new and comfortable sense of the greatness of that 
divine Sacrament. I found not the thought of death 
frighten me then; for albeit on that night I for the 
first time fally arrived at the knowledge of the peril 
^d jeopardy in which the Catholics of this land do 
^ive; nevertheless this knowledge awoke in me more 
exultation than fear. I had seen precautions used, and 
reserves maintained, of which I now perceived the 
^ttse. For some time past my parents had prepared 
^^ way for this no-longer-to-be-deferred enlightenment, 
^e small account they had taught me to make of the 
'^^th and comforts of this perishaW^ ^crAi^.^ ^no^"^*^ 

^^tance Sherwood. I. ^ 
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histories they had recounted to me of the sufferings 
Christians in the early times of the Church, had be< 
directed unto this end. They had, as it were, laid tl 
wood on the altar of my heart, which they pray< 
might one day burn into a flame. And now when, \ 
reason of the discourse I had heard touching Mi 
Clithero's blessed but painful end for harbouring 
priests in her house, and the presence of one under oi 
roof, I took heed that the danger had come nigh un 
our own doors, my heart seemed to beat with a sing 
lar joy. Childhood sets no great store on life: tl 
passage from this world to the next is not terrible 
such as have had no shadows cast on their paths I 
their own or others' sins. Heaven is not a far-( 
region to the pure in heart; but rather a home, whe 
God, as St Thomas of Acquinas sings, 

" Vitam sine termino 
Nobis donet in patria.'^ 

But, ah me! how transient are the lights and shad 
which flit across the childish mind! and how mutal 
the temper of youth, never long impressed by ai 
event, however grave! Not many days after "M 
Mush's visit to our house, another letter from the Cou 
tess of Surrey came into my hand, and drove from n 
thoughts for the time all but the matters therein d; 
closed. 

"Sweet Mistress Constance" (my lady wrote), - 
"In my last letter I made mention, in an obscu 
fashion, of a secret which my lord had told me touc 
ing a matter of great weight which Higford, his grac< 
steward, had let out to him; and now that the who 
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world is speaking of what was then in hand, and what 
troubles have come out of it, I must needs relieve my 
mind hy writing thereof to her who is the best friend 
I have in the world, if I judge by the virtuous counsel 
and loving words her letters do contain. 'Tis like you 
have heard somewhat of that same matter. Mistress 
Constance; for much talk has been ministered anent it 
since I wrote amongst people of all sorts, and with 
various intents to the hindering or the promoting there- 
of. I mean touching the marriage of his grace the 
Duke of Norfolk with the Queen of Scots, which is 
much desired by some, and very little wished for by 
others. My lord , as is reasonable in one of his years 
and of so noble a spirit, and his sister, who is in all 
things the counterpart of her brother, have set their 
hearts thereon since the first inkling they had of it; for 
this queen has so noted a fame for her excellent beauty 
and sweet disposition that it has wrought in them an 
extraordinary passionate desire to title her mother, and 
to see their father so nobly mated, though not more 
than he deserves; for, as my lord says, his grace's 
estate in England is worth little less than the whole 
realm of Scotland, in the ill state to which the wars 
nave reduced it; and when he is in his own tennis- 
court at Norwich, he thinks himself as great as a 
king. 

"As a good wife, I should wish as my lord does; 
and indeed this marriage. Mistress Constance, would 
please me well; for the Queen of Scots is Catholic, and 
niethinks if his grace was to wed her, there might 
^e some good out of it to such as are dependent on 
"^ grace touching matters of religion; and since Mr. 
*'^^^Jx has gone beyond seas, 'tis very little I hear la 
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this house but what is contraiy to the teaching 
at my grandmother's. My lord saith this queen's tro-^ 
will be ended if she doth marry his grace, for so 2 
ford has told him; but when I spoke thereof to 2 
Lady Lumley, she prayed God his grace's might n 
then begin , but charged me to be silent thereon befo 
my Lord Arundel, who has greatly set his heart < 
this match. She said words were in every one's mou 
concerning this marriage which should never have be< 
spoken of but amongst a few. 'Nan,' quoth she, * 
Phil and thou do let your children's tongues wag ane 
a matter which may well be one of life and deat 
more harm may come of it than can well be thong 
of.' So prithee. Mistress Constance, do you be sile 
as the grave on what I have herein written, if so 1 
you have not heard of it but from me. My lord hi 
a quarrel with my Lord Essex, who is about his of 
age, anent the Queen of Scots a few days since, wh< 
he came to spend his birthday with him; for my lo 
was twelve years old last week, and I gave him a £i 
jewel to set in his cap, for a love-token and for i 
membrance. My lord said that the Queen of Scots w 
a lady of so great virtue and beauty that none el 
could be compared with her; upon which my Lord 
Essex cried it was high treason to the Queen's majes 
to say so, and that if her Grace held so long a tin 
in prison one who was her near kinswoman, it was 1 
reason of her having murthered her husband ai 
fomented rebellion in this kingdom of England, for tl 
which she did deserve to be extremely used. My lo: 
was very wroth at this, and swore he was no traitc 
and that the Queen of Scots was no murthress, and ] 
would lay down his head on the block rather thi 
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miffer any shonld style Ler snch; upon which my lord 
of Essex asked, 'Prithee, my Lord Surrey, were 
you at Thomham last week when the Queen's majesty 
wa8 on a visit to your grandfather my Lord Arundel?' 
*No,' cried my lord, 'your lordship being there your- 
self in my Lord of Leicester's suite , must needs have 
noticed I was absent; for if I had been present, methinks 
'tis I and not your lordship would have waited behind 
ber Ms^esty's chair at table and held a napkin to her.' 
'And if you had, my lord,' quoth my Lord Essex, 
waxing hot in his speech, 'you would have noticed 
W her Grace's majesty gave a nip to his grace your 
father who was sitting by her side, and said she would 
have him take heed on what pillow he rested his head.' 
*And I would have you take heed,' cried my lord, 'how 
you suffer your tongue to wag in an unseemly manner 
auent her Grace's majesty and his grace my father and 
the Queen of Scots, who is kinswoman to both, and 
*ven now a prisoner, which should make men carefal 
W they speak of her who cannot speak in her own 
cause-, for it is a very inhuman part, my lord, to tread 
on such as misfortune has cast down.' There was a 
nobleness in these words such as I have often taken 
note of in my lord, though so young, and which his 
playmate yielded to; so that nothing more was said at 
t^ time anent those matters, which indeed do seem 
too weighty to be discoursed upon by young folks. But 
I have thought since on the lines which 'tis said the 
Queen's majesty wrote when she was herself a prisoner, 
which begin, 

* O fortune ! how thy restless, waTering state 
Hath fraught with cares my troubled wit ; 
Witness this present prison, whither {«.t,« 
Coald bear me, and the joya I q.\]At; 
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and wondered slie should have no greater pity on ih 
in tlie same plight, as so many be at this time. Ah i 
I would not keep a bird in a cage an I could help 
and *tis sad men are not more tender of such as are 
a like nature with themselves! 

"My lord was away some days after this at ( 
ford, whither he had been carried to be present at 
Queen^s visit, and at the play of Pdlamon and Arc 
which her Majesty heard in the common-hall of Ch 
Church. One evening, as my Lady Margaret an( 
(like two twin cherries on one stalk, my lord wo 
say, for he is mightily taken with the stage-plays 
doth hear, and hath a trick of framing his speech fr 
them) were sitting at the window near unto the garc 
practising our lutes and singing madrigals, he s 
prised us with his sweet company, in which I find 
ever increasing content, and cried out as he approach 
^Ladies, I hold this sentence of the poet as a canon 
my creed, that whom God loveth not, they love ; 
music/ And then he said that albeit Italian wa£ 
very harmonious and sweet language which pleasan 
tickleth the ear, he for his part loved English b< 
even in singing. Upon which, finding him in 
humour for discreet and sensible conversation, whi 
albeit he hath good parts and a ready wit, is not 
ways the case, by reason of his being, as boys mos 
are, prone to wagging, I took occasion to relate wj 
I had heard my Lord of Arundel say touching his v: 
to the court of Brussels , when the Duchess of Par 
invited him to a banquet to meet the Prince of Orai 
and most of the chief courtiers. The discourse y 
carried on in French; but my lord, albeit he coi 
speak well in that language > nevertheless made use 
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an interpreter. At the which the Prince of Orange 
expressed his surprise to Sir John Wilson, who was 
present, that an English nobleman of so great birth 
and breeding should be ignorant of the French tongue, 
which the earl presently hearing, said, *Tell the prince 
that I like to speak in that language in which I can 
best ntter my mind and not mistake.' *And I perceive, 
my lord,' I said, 'that you are of a like mind with his 
lordship, and no lover of new-fangled and curious 
terms.' 

"Upon which my dear earl laughed, and related 

^to us how the Queen had been pleased to take notice 

of him at Oxford, and spoke merrily to him of his 

marriage. 'And prithee, Phil, what were her highness's 

words,' quoth his prying sister, like a true daughter 

of Eve. At which my lord stroked his chin , as if to 

smooth his beard which is still to come, and said her 

Majesty had cried, * God's pity, child, thou wilt tire 

of thy wife afore you have both left the nursery.' 

Alack,' cried Meg, 4f any but her highness had said 

^^ thy hand would have been on thy sword, brother, 

^d I'll warrant thou didst turn as red as a turkey- 

cock when her Majesty thus titled thee a baby. Nay, 

^o not frown, but be a good lord to us, and tell Nan 

*Jid me if the Queen said aught else.' Then my lord 

pleared his brow, and related how in the hunting scene 

^ the play, when the cry of the hounds was heard 

^^tside the stage, which was excellently well imitated, 

^^tue scholars who were seated near him, and he must 

^nfess himself also, did shout, 'There, there — he's 

^^^ght, he's caught!' upon which her Grace's majesty 

laiigiied, and merrily cried out from her box, 'Those 

"^ys in very troth are ready to leap out of tha ynscL- 
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dowsl' *And had you such pleasant sports ea 
brother?' quoth our Meg. *No, by my troth/ : 
answered; 'the more's the pity, for the next ds 
was a disputation held in physic and divinity fi 
to seven; and Dr. Westphaling held forth at i 
a length that her Majesty sent word to him to 
discourse without delay, to the great relief and 
of all present. But he would not give over, le 
ing committed all to memory, he should forget 
if he omitted any part of it, and be brought t( 
before the university and the court.' *What i 
Highness when she saw he heeded not her comi 
Meg asked. *She was angered at first,' quoth e 
'that he durst go on with his discourse when 
sent him word presently to stop, whereby she 1 
self been prevented from speaking, which the 
ambassador had asked her to do; but when si 
the reason, it moved her to laughter, and si 
him a parrot' 

"'And spoke not her Majesty at all?' I ask 
my lord said, *She would not have been a 
Nan, an she had held her tongue after being 
solved to use it. She made the next day an 
in Latin, and stopped in the midst to bid n: 
Burleigh be seated, and not to stand painfull) 
gouty feet. Beshrew me but I think she d: 
show the poor dean how much better her 
served her than his had done, for she looke< 
to where he was standing ere she resumed 
course. And now, Meg, clear thy throat and i 
pipe, for not another word will. I speak till tl 
sung that ditty good Mr. Martin set to music f 
I have set it down here. Mistress Constance, • 
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notes as she sung'lt, that yon may sing it also; and 
not like it the less that my quaint fancy pictures the 
maiden the poet sings of in her 'frock of frolic green,* 
like unto my sweet friend who dwells not far from one 
of the fair rivers therein named. 

A knight, as antique stories tell, 
A daughter had, named Dawsabel, 

A maiden fair and free ; 
She wore a frock of frolic green. 
Might well become a maiden Queen, 

Which seemly was to see. 

The silk well could she twist and twine, 
And make the fine March pine, 

And with the needle work ; 
And she could help the priest to say 
His matins on a holy day. 

And sing a psalm in kirk. 

Her features all as fi*«sh above 
■ As is the grass that grows by Dove, 
And lythe as lass of Kent; 
Her skin as soft as Leinster wool, 
And white as snow on Penhisk Hull, 
Or swan that swims on Trent. 

This maiden on a mom bctime 
Goes forth when May is in its prime, 

To get sweet setywall, 
The honeysuckle, the hurlock, 
The lily and the lady-smock, 

To deck her father*s hall. 

^^) cried my lord, when Meg had ended her song, 
Deshrew me, if Monsieur Sebastian's madrigals are 
one half so dainty as this English piece of harmony.' 
-^id then, — for his lordship's head is at present run- 
^^Jig on pageants such as he witnessed at Nonsuch and 
at Oxford, — he would have me call into the garden 
^ge and Bess, whilst he fetched \iVB XstoXSckfe-i^ \Rk \aiKJ5k 
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part in a May game, not indeed in season n< 
which, he says, is too good sport not to be foll( 
iike year round. So he must needs dress hii 
Bobin Hood, with a wreath on his head and a 
arrows in his girdle, and me as Maid Marian; a: 
for that she is taller by an inch than any of us, 
younger than him and me, he said should pi 
John, and Bess Friar Tuck, for that she 1 
gleesome and has a face so red and round. ^ Ac 
he cried, 'thou needst not be at pains to cha 
name, for we will dub thee Tom the Piper.' 
what is Will to be?' asked my Lady Bess, wh 
I be titled Countess of Surrey, must needs b< 
my Lady William Howard. *Why, there's c 
fool left,' quoth my lord, *for thy sweetheart 
Bessr.' At the which her ladyship and his lord 
began to stamp and cry, and would have sobl 
right, but sweet Madge, whose face waxes so w 
her eyes so large and blue that methinks she 
like to an angel than a child, put out her lil 
hands with a pretty gesture, and said, *ril be 1 
brother Surrey, and Will shall be the dragon, s 
ride the hobby-horse an it will please her.' ^'b 
she is Friar Tuck,' quoth my lord, *and she 
ride.' *And prithee wherefore no?' cried the 
imp, who, now she no more fears her granda 
has grown very saucy and bold; *why should 
good friar ride, an it doth pleasure him?' 

"At the which we laughed and fell to ac 
parts with no little merriment and noise, and 
reprehensions from my lord when we mist( 
postures or the lines he would have us to recit< 
at the end he set up^a'pole on the grass-plat 
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Haying, and we danced and sung around it to a 
merry tune, which set our feet flying in time with the 
music. 

Now in the month of maying, 
When the merry lads are playing. 

Fa, la, la, 

Each with his bonny lasse, 
Upon the greeny grasse. 

Fa, la, la. 

ladge was not strong enough to dance, but she stole 
•way to gather white and blue violets, and made a fair 
garland to set on my head to my lord's great content, 
and he would have me unloose my hair on my shoulders, 
which fell nearly to my feet, and waved in the wind 
in a wild fashion; which he said was beseeming for a 
bold outlaw's bride, and what he had seen in the Maid 
Marian, who had played in the pageant at Nonsuch. 
Mrs. Fawcett misdoubted that this sport of ours should 
be approved by Mr. Charke, who calls all stage-playing 
Satan's recreations, and a sure road unto hell; and that 
^e shall hear on it in his next preachment; for he has 
held forth to her at length on that same point, and up- 
braided her for that she did suffer such foolish and 
profane pastimes to be carried on in his grace's house. 
Ah me! I see no harm in it; and if, when my lord 
visits me, I play not with him as he chooses, 'tis not a 
thing to be expected that he will come only to sing 
psalms or play chess, which Mr. Charke holds to be the 
^^ly game it befits Christians to entertain themselves 
^th. 'Tis hard to know what is right and wrong 
■'^hen persons be of such different minds, and no ghostly 
^^viser to be had, such as I was used to at my^grand- 
^other's house. 
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"Ah, Mistress Constance! when I last wrote 
you I said troubles was the word in every one^s m< 
and ere I had finished this letter — which I was 
writing, and have kept by me ever since — ^ 
think you, has befallen us? 'Tis anent the marria^ 
his grace with the Queen of Scots; which I noT 
wish it had pleased God none had ever though 
Some weeks sincjB my lord had told me, with | 
glee, that the Spanish ambassador was about to pel 
her Majesty the Queen for the release of her I 
ness^s cousin; and Higford and Bannister, and the 
of his grace's household — whom, since Mr. M 
went beyond seas, my lord spends much of his 
with, and more of it methinks than is beseeming 
the profit of his manners and advancement of hi 
haviour — have told him that this would prepare 
way for the greatly-to-be-desired end of his gi 
marriage with that Queen; and my lord was reckc 
up all the fine sports and pageants and noble e 
tainments would be enkcted at Kenninghall and [ 
ford when that right princely wedding should 
place; and how he should himself carry the trai 
the queen-duchess when she went into church; whc 
the fairest woman, he said, in the whole world, 
none ever seen to be compared with her since the 
of Grecian Helen. But when some days ago, I < 
tioned my lord touching the success of the amb 
dor's suit, and the Queen's answer thereto, he 
'By my troth. Nan, I understand that her Hig] 
sent away the Senor Guzman, with a flea in his 
for she said he had come on a fool's errand, and 
him for her answer that she would advise the Q 
of Scots to bear her condition with less impatience 
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she might chance to find some of those on whom she 
relied shorter by the head.' 'Oh, my lord,' I cried; 
*my dear Phil! Grod send she was not speaking of his 
grace your father!' 'Nan,' quoth he, 'she looked at 
his grace the next day with looks of so great anger 
and disdain, that my Lord of Leicester — that false 
and vilknous knave - gave signs of as great triumph 
as if his grace was even on his way to the Tower. 
Beshrew me if I would not run my rapier through his 
body if I could!' 'And where is his grace at present?' 
I asked. 'He came to town last night,' quoth my lord, 
'with my Lord Arundel, and this morning went to 
Kenninghall.' After this for some days I heard no 
more, for a new tutor came to my lord, who suffers 
bim not to stay in the waiting-room with his grace's 
gentlemen, and keeps so strict a hand over him touch- 
ing his studies, that in his brief hours of recreation he 
Would rather play at quoits, and other active pastimes, 
tlian converse with his lady. Alack! I wish he were a 
few years older, and I should have more comfort of him 
4an now, when I must needs put up with his humours, 
which be as changeful, by reason of his great youth, 
as the lights and shades on the grass 'neath an aspen- 
tree. I must be throwing a ball for hours, or learning 
* stage part, when I would fain speak of the weighty 
DMitters which be on hand, such as I have told you of. 
Howsoever, as good luck would have it, my Lady 
liumley sent for me to spend the day with her; and 
from her ladyship I learnt that his grace had written 
*o the Queen that he had withdrawn from the court 
^**oaiise of the pain he felt at her displeasure, and his 
^i^ortification at the treatment he had been subjected to 
^y the insolence o£ his foes, by wliom \ia \ia»^ 'X^'^^so^ 
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made a common table-talk; and that her Majei 
laid upon him her commands straightway to r€ 
court. That was all was known that day; but 
very time that I was writing the first part o 
woeful tidings to you, Mistress Constance, his g 
whom I now know that I do love dearly, an 
a true daughter's heart, by the dreadful fear ai 
I am in — was arrested at Bumham, where 
stopped on his road to Windsor, and committee 
Tower. Alack! alack! what will follow? 
leave this my letter open until I have further : 
send. 

"His grace was examined this day before m 
keeper Bacon, and my Lords Northampton, 
Bedford, and CecQ; and they have reported 
Majesty that the duke had not put himself un 
penalty of the law by any overt act of treasc 
that it .would be difficult to convict him withe 
My Lord of Arundel, at whose house I was whc 
tidings came, said her Majesty was so angered 
judgment, that she cried out in a passion, *Awa; 
the law fails to do, my authority shall efiFec 
itraightway fell into a fit, her passion was sc 
and they were forced to apply vinegar to rest 
I had a wicked thought come into my mind, '. 
Constance, that I should not have been conceme 
Queen's majesty had died in that fit, which ] 
me was high treason, and a mortal sin to wish 
to die in a state of sin. But, alack! since I h 
going to shrift I find it hard to fight agar 
thoughts and naughty tempers; and when I i 
prayers, and the old words come to my lips wl 
preachments I hear do contradict, I am sometin: 
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nigh tempted to give over praying at all. But I pray 
to God I may never be so wicked; and though I may 
not have my beads (which were taken from me), that 
the good Bishop of Durham gave me when I was con- 
finned, I use my fingers in their stead; and whilst his 
grace was at the Tower I did say as many *Hail Ma- 
ries' in one day as I ever did in my life before; and 
promised Him, who is God's own dear Son and Hers, 
if his grace came out of prison , never to be a day of 
my life without saying a prayer, or giving an alms, or 
doing a good turn to those which be in the same case, 
near at hand or throughout the world! and I ween 
there are many such of all sorts at this time. 

"Your loving servant to command, 
"Whose heart is at present heavier than her pen, 

"Ann Sukrey. 

"P. S. My Lord of Westmoreland has left London, 
^i his lady is in a sad plight. I hear such things 
Baid on all sides touching Papists as I can scarce credit, 
*Qd I pray to God they be not true. But an if they 
^ so bad as some do say, why does his grace run his 
tead into danger for the sake of the Popish Queen, as 
nien do style her? They have arrested Barker and 
Bannister last night, and they are to taste of the rack 
to-day, to satisfy the Queen, who is so urgent on it 
My lord is greatly concerned thereat, and cried when 
k© spoke of it, albeit he tried to hide his tears. I 
wked him to show me what sort of pain it was ; where- 
upon he twisted my arm till I cried out and bade him 
desist God help me! I could not have endured the 
pam an instant longer; and if they Tdov^ T\aja^c&. \si \^ 
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anent these plots and against liis grace, 
must speak what is false when under the n 
terrible to think what men do suffer and < 
to suffer!" 

This letter came into my hand on a da 
father had gone into Lichfield touching sor 
and he brought in the evening the news of 
the North, and that his Grace of Northum 
my Lord of Westmoreland had taken arms 
of the Duke of Norfolk's arrest; and th< 
under Mr. Eichard Norton and Lord La 
joined their standard, and were bearing tl 
fore the insurgents. My father was sore c 
these tidings; for he looked for no good fro 
rebellion against a lawfal sovereign, and ; 
with troublesome spirits , swayed by no love 
religion, but rather contrary to it, as are so 
leading lords. And he hence foreboded fr 
all such as were of the ancient faith all ov' 
which was not long in accruing even in ou 
for a' short time after, we were for the first 
by pursuivants, on a day, and in such a i 
will now briefly relate. 



CHAPTER IV. 

On the Sunday morning which followed 
which the news had reached us of the rising 
berland, I went, as was my wont, into : 
dressing-room, to crave her blessing, and 
her if the priest who came to say Mass 
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Sundays had arrived. She said he had been, and had 
gone away again , and that she greatly feared we should 
have no prayers that day, saving such as we might 
offer up for ourselves; "together," she added after a 
pause, with a bitter sacrifice of tears and of such suflfer- 
ings as we have heard of, but as yet not known the 
taste of ourselves." 

Again I felt in my heart a throbbing feeling, which 
had in it an admixture of pain and joy, — made up, I 
J'^een, of conflicting passions — such as curiosity feed- 
ing on the presentment of an approaching change; of 
fte motions of grace in a soul which faintly discerns 
Ae happiness of suffering for conscience' sake; and the 
fear of suffering natural to the human heart. 

"Why are we to have no Mass, sweet mother?" I 
*sked, encircling her waist in my arms; "and where- 
fere has good Mr. Bryan gone away?" 

"We received advice late last evening," she an- 
swered, "that the Queen's pursuivants have orders to 
f^arch this day the houses of the most noted recusants 
^ this neighbourhood; and 'tis likely they may begin 
^ith us, who have never made a secret of our faith, 
^d never will." 

"And will they kill us if they come?" I asked, 
^ith that same trembling eagerness I have so often 
^^own since when danger was at hand. 

"Not now, not to-day, Conny," she answered; "but 
^ Jray to God they do not cai-ry us away to prison; 
^^1^ since this rising in the north, to be a Catholic and 
?• traitor is one and the same in their eyes who have to 
J^dge us. We must needs hide our books and church- 
'^Urniture; so give me thy beads, sweet one, and the 
^'^oss j6wm thy neck." 

instance Sherwood, L ^ 
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I waxed red when my mother bade me unloose 
string, and tightly clasped the cross in both my lu 
"Let them kill me, mother," I cried; "but take 
off my cross." 

"Maybe," she said, "the Queen's officers is 
trample on it, and so injure their own souls in 
honouring a holy symbol." And as she spoke she 
it &om me, and hid it in a recess beliind the chim 
which no sooner was done, than we heard a sour 
horses' feet in the approach; and going to the win 
I cried out, "Here is a store of armed men on h 
back!" Ere I had uttered the word, one of them 
dismounted and loudly knocked at the door with 
truncheon; upon which my mother, taking me bj 
hand, went down stairs into the parlour where 
father was. It seemed as if those knocks had st 
on her heart, so great a trembling came over her. 
father bade the servants throw open the door; anc 
sheriff came in, with two pursuivants and some : 
men with him, and produced a warrant to searcl 
'iouse; which my fattier having read, he bowed 
head, and gave orders not to hinder them in their ( 
He stood himself the while in the hall, his fac 
white as a smock, and his teeth almost running thr< 
his lips. 

One of the men came into the library, and pu 
down the books, scattered them on tie floor, 
cried: 

"Look ye here, sirs, what Popish stuff is this 
for the hangman's burning!" At the which an< 
answered: 

"By my troth, Sam, I misdoubt that thou < 
read. Methinks thou dost hunt Popery as dogf 
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game, by the scent Prithee spell me the title of this 
volume." 

"I will have none of thy gibing, Master Sevenoaks," 
returned the other. "Whether I be a scholar or not, 
I'll warrant no honest gospeller wrote on those yellow 
musty leaves, which be two hundred years old, if they 
be a day." 

"And I'll warrant thee in that credence. Master 
Samuel, by the same token that the volume in thy 
hand is a treatise on field-sports, writ in the days of 
Master Caxton; a code of the laws to be observed in 
the hunting and killing of deer, which I take to be no 
Popish sport, for our most gracious Queen, — God 
save her Majesty! — slew a fat buck not long ago in 
Windsor Forest with her own hand, and remembered 
his Grace of Canterbury with half her prey;" and so 
saying, he drew his comrade from the room; I ween 
with the intent to save the books from his rough hand- 
ling, for he seemed of a more gentle nature than the 
rest and of a more moderate disposition. 

When they had ransacked all the rooms below, they 
vent upstairs, and my father followed. Breaking from 
^Y mother's sid^, who sat pale and still as a statue, 
^able to move from her seat, I ran after him, and on 
the landing-place I heard the sheriff say somewhat 
touching the harbouring of priests; to the which he 
^■f^de answer that he was ready to swear there was no 
priest itf the house. "Nor has been?" quoth the sheriff; 
^pon which my father said: 

"Good sir, this house was built in the days of her 
Majesty's grandfather. King Henry VII.; and on one 
occasion his Majesty was pleased to rest under my 
grandfather's roof, a^d to hear Mass \\x l\i«.t YQOtsi." \is^ 
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said, pointing to what was now the chapel, "the chui 
being too distant for his Majesty's convenience: 
priests have been within these walls many times er 
was bom." 

The sherifF said no more at that time, but w 
into the room, where there were only a few chairs, 
that in the night the altar and all that appertained 
it had been removed. He and his men were going 
again, when a loud knocking was heard against 
wall on one side of the chamber; at the sound of wl 
my father's face, which was white before, became of 
ashy paleness. 

"Ah!" cried one of the pursuivants, "the Ij 
Papist! The egregious Roman I an oath is in his mc 
that he has no priest in his house, and here is 
hidden in his cupboard." 

"Mr. Sherwood!" the sheriflF shouted, greatly mo'' 
"lead the way to the hiding-place wherein a traito 
concealed, or I order the house to be pulled down al 
your ears." 

My father was standing like one stunned b; 
sudden blow, and I heard him murmur, "'Tis 
devil's own doing, or else I am stark staring mad.'' 

The men ran to the wall, and knocked againi 
with their sticks, crying out in an outrageous mai 
to the priest to come out of his hole. "We'll una 
the Jesuit fox," cried one; "We'll give him a be 
lodging in Lichfield gaol," shouted another; -^and 
sheriff kept threatening to set fire to the house. I 
the knocking from within went on, as if answei 
that outside, and then a voice cried out, "I caz 
open: I am shut in." 

"'Tis Edmund!" I exclaimed; "'tis Edmund ii 
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the hiding-place." And then the words were distinctly 
heard, "'Tis I; 'tis Edmund Genings. For God's sake, 
open; I am shut in." Upon which my father drew a 
deep hreath, and hastening forward, pressed his finger 
on a place in the wall, the panel slipped, and Edmund 
came out of the recess, looking scared and confused. 
The pursuivants seized him; but the sheriff cried out, 
surprised, "God's death, sirs! but 'tis the son of the 
Worshipful Mr. Genings, whose lady is a mother in 
brael, and M. Jean de Luc's first cousin! And how 
same ye, Mr. Edmund, to be concealed in this Popish 
len? Have these recusants imprisoned you with some 
atd intent, or perverted you by their vile cunning?" 
Edmund was addressing my father in an agitated 
oice. 

"I fear me, sir," he cried, clasping his hands, "I 
efear me much I have affrighted you, and I have been 
lyself sorely affrighted. I was passing through this 
3oin, which I had never before seen, and the door of 
'"Inch was open this mom. By chance I drew my 
stnd along flie wall, where there was no apparent 
Clark, when the panel slipped and disclosed this recess, 
ato which I stepped, and straightway the opening 
losed, and I remained in darkness. I was afiraid no 
xxe might hear ine, and I should die of hunger." 

My father tried to smile, but could not "Thank 
'^od," he said, "'tis no worse;" and sinking down on 
^ chair he remained silent, whilst the sheriff and the 
JUrsuivants examined the recess, which was deep and 
narrow, and in which they brandished their swords in 
^ directions. They then went round the room, feel- 
^^ the walls; but though there was another recess with 
* similar mode of aperture, they hit not on It^ da^tr 
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less through God's mercy; for in it were concealed th 
altar-fiimiture and our books, with many other flung 
besides, which they would have seized on. 

Before going away, the sheriff questioned Edrntrn* 
concerning his faith , and for what reason he abode ii 
a Popish house and consorted with recusants. W 
mund answered he was no Papist, but a kinsman o 
Mrs. Sherwood, unto whose house his father had often 
times sent him. Upon which he was counselled to tak< 
heed unto himself and to eschew evil company, whid 
leads to horrible defections and into the straight roa< 
to perdition. Whereupon they departed; and the of 
ficer who had enticed his companion from the libraTj 
smiled as he passed me, and said: 

"And wherefore not at prayers, little miistress, o^ 
the Lord's-day, as all Christian folks should be?" 

I ween he was curious to see how I should answe^* 
albeit not mgved thereunto by any malicious inten.'^ 
But at the time I did not bethink myself that he spolc^ 
of Protestant service; and being angered at what ha^ 
passed, I said: 

"Because we be kept from prayers by the leas"^ 
welcome visit ever made to Christian folks on a Lord's^ 
day morning." He laughed, and cried: 

"Thou hast a ready tongue, young mistress; anl 
when tried for recusancy I warrant thou'lt give th^ 
judge a piece of thy mind." 

"And if I ever be in such a presence, and for such 
a cause," I answered, "I pray to God I may say to 
my lord on the bench what the blessed apostle St 
Peter spoke to his judges: 'If it be just in the sight of 
God to hear you rather than God, judge ye.' " At the 
which he cried: 
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"Why, here is a marvel indeed — a Papist to 
quote Scripture 1" And laughing again, he went his 
way: and the house was for tiiat time rid of these 
troublesome guests. 

Then Edmund again sued for pardon to my father, 
that through his rash conduct he had been the occasion 
of so great fear and trouble to him. 

"I warrant thee, my good boy," quoth my father, 
thou didst cause me thie most keen anguish, and the 
most sudden relief from it, which can well be thought 
of; and so no more need be said thereon. And as thou 
must needs be going to the public church, 'tis time 
that thou bestir thyself; for 'tis a long walk there and 
Ds^k, and the sun waxing hot." 

When Edmund was gone, and I alone with him, 
^y father clasped me in his arms, and cried: 

" God send, my wench, thou mayst justify thy spon- 
sors who gave thee thy name in baptism; for 'tis a rare 
cotistancy these times do call for, and such as is not 
^ften seen, saving in such as be of a noble and reli- 
^ous spirit; which I pray to God may be the case with 
thee." 

My mother did not speak, but went away with her 
'^nd pressed against her heart; which was what of late 
I liad often seen her to do, as if the pain was more 
^tan she could bear. 

One hour later, as I was crossing the court, a man 
^et me suited as a farmer; who, when I passed him, 
^^d his hand on my shoulder; at the which I started, 
^^d turning round saw it was Father Bryan; who, 
s^iailing as I caught his hand, cried out: 

"Dost know the shepherd in his wolfs clothing, 
^^ttle mistress?" and hastening on to thft di^.'^V ^<^ 
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said Mass, at the which only a few assisted, as 
parents durst not send to the Catholics so late in 
day. As soon as Mass was over, Mr. Bryan said 
must leave, for there was a warrant issued for his ai 
prehension; and our house famed for recusancy, so 
he might not stay in it but with great peril to himsel 
and to its owners. We stood at the door as he 
mounting his horse, and my father said, patting i 
neck: 

"'Tis a faithful servant this, reverend father; man; 
a mile he has carried you to the homes of the sick am 
dying since our troubles began." 

"Ah! good Mr. Sherwood," Mr. Bryan replied, 
he gathered up the bridle, "thou hast indeed warran* 
to style the poor beast faithful. If I were to shut m^ 
eyes and let him go, no doubt but he would find hi^ 
way to the doors of such as cleave to the ancient faith^ 
in city or in hamlet, across moor or through thick wood* 
If a pursuivant bestrode him, he might discover through, 
his means who be recusants a hundred mUes around. 
But I bethink me he would not budge with such a 
burthen on his back; and that He who made the pro- 
phet^s ass to speak, would give the good beast more 
sense than to turn inforfner, and to carry the wolf to 
the folds of the lambs. And prithee. Mistress Con- 
stance," said the good priest, turning to me, "canst 
keep a secret and be sHent, when men^s lives are in 
jeopardy?" 

"Aye," cried my father quickly, "'tis as much as 
worthy Mr. Bryan's life is worth that none should 
know he was here to-day." 

"More* than my poor life is worth," he rejoined; 
" that', were little to think of, my good friends. For 
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five years I have made it my prayer that the day may 
soon come — and I care not how soon — when I may 
lay it down for His sake who gave it But we must 
e^en have a care for those who are so rash as to har- 
bour priests in these evil times. So Mistress Constance 
must study the virtue of silence, and con the meaning 
of the proverb which teacheth discretion to be the best 
part of valour." 

''K Edmund Genings asketh me, reverend father, 
if I have heard Mass to-day, what must I answer?" 

"Say the Queen^s majesty has forbidden Mass to 
be said in this her kingdom; and if he presseth thee 
more closely thereon, why then tell him 5ie last news 
from the poultry-yard, and that the hares have eat thy 
inignionette; which they be doing even now, if my eyes 
deceive me not," said the good father, pointing with 
lis whip to the flower-garden. 

So, smiling, he gave us a last blessing, and rode 
towards the Chase, and I went to drive the hares away 
from the flower-beds, and then to set the chapel in fair 
order. And ever and anon, that day and the next, I 
took out of my pocket my sweet Lady Surrey's last 
letter, and pictured to myself all the scenes therein re- 
lated; so that I seemed to live one-half of my life with 
her in thought, so greatly was my fancy set upon her, 
wid my heart concerned in her troubles. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Not many days after the sheriff and the pursuivantB 
had been at our house, and Mr. Bryan, by reason of 
the bloody laws which had been enacted against Papists 
and such as harbour priests, had left us, though in- 
tending to return at such times as might serve our 
commodity, and yet not affect our safety, — I was one 
morning assisting my mother in the store-room, whereia 
she was setting aside such provisions as were to bo 
distributed to the poor that week, together with salvea^ 
medicines, and the like, which she also gave out ^€ 
charity, when a spasm came over her, so vehement an3- 
painful, that for the moment she lost the use of speech -^ 
and made signs to me to call for help. I ran aflfrighte^B- 
into the library for my father, and brought him to her-^ 
upon which, in a little time, she did somewhat recover "^ 
but desired he would assist her to her own chamber-^ 
whither she went leaning on his arm. When laid oi 
her bed she seemed easier; and smiling, bade me leav( 
them for a while, for that she desired to have speed^^ 
with my father alone. 

For the space of an hour I walked in the garden^p* 
with so oppressive a grief at my heart as I had never— 
before experienced. Methinks the great stillness in th( 
air added thereunto some sort of physical disorder; foi 
the weather was very close and heavy; and if a lea^^ 
did but stir, I started as if danger was at hand; andL 
the noise of the chattering pies over my head worked^ 
in me an apprehensive melancholy foreboding, which E 
could not rid myself of. At about eleven o'clock, hear- 
ing the sound of a horse's feet in the avenue, I turned. 
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round, and saw Edmund riding from the house; npon 
which I ran across the grass to a turning of the road 
where he would pass, and called to him to stop, which 
he did; and told me he was going to Lichfield for his 
father, whom my mother desired presently to see. 
"Then thou shouldst not tarry," I said; and he pushed 
on and left me standing where I was; but the bell 
then ringing for dinner, I went back to the house, and 
in so doing, took notice of a bay- tree on the lawn 
which was withered and dried-up, though the gardener 
had been at pains to preserve it by sundry appliances 
and frequent watering of it Then it came to my re- 
membrance what my nurse used to say that the dying 
of that sort of tree is a sure omen of a death in a fa- 
mily; which thought sorely disturbed me at that time. 
I sat down with my father to a brief and silent meal; 
and soon after the physician he had sent for came, 
whom he conducted to my mother's chamber, where- 
tmto I did follow, and slipped in unperceived. Sitting 
on one side of the bed, behind the curtains, I heard 
her say, in a voice which sounded hollow and weak, 
"Good Master Lawrenson, my dear husband was fain 
to send for you, and I cared not to withstand him, 
albeit persuaded that I am hastening to my journey's 
6nd, and that naught that you or any other man may 
prescribe may stay what is God's will. And if this be 
visible to you as it is to me, I pray you keep it not 
from me, for it will be to my much comfort to be as- 
sured of it.'' 

When she had done speaking, he did feel her 
pulse; and the while my heart beat so quick and, as 
^t seemed to me, so loud as if it must needs impede 
^y hearing; but in a moment 1 li^wcA. \lvccl ^«:^\ '''^^^ 
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defend, mj good madam, I shotdd deceive yon. 'S\ 
there is life there is hope. Greater comfort I dare 
ui^e. If there be any temporal matter on your n 
'twere better settled now, and likewise of your 8 
health, by such pious exercises as are used by 1 
of your way of tMnking." 

At the hearing of these words, my father fet 
a deep sigh; but she, as one greatly relieved, cla 
her hands together, and cried, "My God, I tl 
Thee!" 

Then, stealing from behind the curtain, I lai^ 
head on the pillow nigh unto hers, and whisp 
"Sweet mother, prithee do not die, or else take 
with thee." 

But she, as one not heeding, exclaimed, witl 
hands uplifted, "0 faithless heart! selfish hear 
be so glad of death!" 

The physician was directing the maids what 
should do for her relief when the pain came on, 
he himself stood compounding some medicine foi 
to take. My father asked of him when he 
would come; and he answered, "On the morrow;" 
methinks 'twas even then his belief that there "w 
be no morrow for her who was dying before her 
like the bay-tree in our garden. She bade him 
well in a kindly fashion; and when we were aloi 
lying on the bed by her side, and my father si 
at its head, she said, in a low voice, "How wond 
be God's dealings with us, and how fatherly His < 
in that He takes the weak unto Himself, and 1( 
behind the strong to fight the battle now at h 
My dear master, I had a dream yesternight which 
somewhat of horror in it, but more methinks of 
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fori^' My father breaking out then in siglis and tears 
as if hig heart would break, she said, "Oh, but thou 
must hear and acknowledge, my loved master, how 
gracious is God's providence to thy poor wife. When 
thou knowest what I have suffered — not in body, 
though that has been sharp too, but in my soul — it 
will reconcile thine own to a parting which has in it 
80 much of mercy. Thou dost remember the night 
when Mr. Mush was here, and what his discourse did 
run on?" 

"Surely do I, sweet wife," he answered; "for it 
was such as the mind doth not easily lose the memory 
of; the sufferings and glorious end of the blessed 
Diarlyr Mrs. Clithero. I perceived what sorrowfiil heed 
thou didst lend to his recital; but has it painfully 
dwelt in thy mind since?" 

"By day and by night it hath not left me; ever 
occurring to my thoughts, ever haunting my dreams, 
and working in me a fearful apprehension lest in a 
like trial I should be found wanting, and prove a 
traitor to God and His Church, and a disgrace and 
heartbreak to thee who hast so truly loved me far 
l>eyond my deserts. I have bragged of the dangers of 
the times, even as cowards are wont to speak loud in 
the dark to still by the sound of their own voices the 
terrors they do feel. I have had before my eyes the 
picture of that cruel death, and of the children ex- 
tremely used for answering as their mother had taught 
them, till cold drops of sweat have stood on my brow, 
s-nd I have knelt in my chamber wringing my hands 
and praying to be spared a like trial. And then, may 
l>e an hour later, sitting at the table, I spake merrily 
^^ the gallows, mocking my owiiie«c%, ^ -^V^KSi.'^* 
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Biyan was last here; and I said that priests slioul 
more welcome to me than ever they were, now 
virtue and the Catholic cause was made felony; 
the same would be in God's sight more meritc 
than ever before: upon which, 'Then you must pr 
your neck for the rope,' quoth he, in a pleasan 
withal serious manner; at the which a cold chill 
came me, and I very wellnigh fainted, though 
straining my tongue to say, * God's will be done; 
I am far unworthy of so great an honour.' 
cowardly heart belied the confident tongue, and 
of my own weakness affrighted me, by the wh 
must needs have offended God, who helps such as 
in Him. But I hope to be forgiven, inasmuch 
has ever been the wont of my poor thoughts to pi 
evils beforehand in such a form as to scare the 
which, when it came to meet with tliem, wai 
shaken from its constancy. When Conny was a 
fant I have stood nigh unto a window with her ij 
arms, and of a sudden a terror would seize me '. 
should let her fall out of my hands, which yet cL 
her; and methinks 'twas somewhat of a like fe 
which worked in me touching the denying of my 
which, God is my witness, is dearer to me than i 
upon earth." 

"'Tis even so, sweet wife," quoth my father; 
edge of a too keen conscience and a sensitive appr 
sion of defects visible to thine own eyes and God 
never to mine, who was ever made happy by thy 
and virtue — have worn out the frame which enc 
them, and will rob me of the dearest comfort o 
life, if I must lose thee." 

She looked upon him with so much sweetne 
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if the approach of death had brought her greater peace 
and joy than life had ever done, and she replied: 
"Death comes to me as a compassionate angel, and I 
fain would have thee welcome with me the kindly 
messenger who brings so great relief to the poor heart 
thou hast so long cherished. Now, thou art called to 
another task; and when the bruised broken reed is 
removed from thy side, thou wilt follow the summons 
which even now sounds in thine ears." 

"Ah," cried my father, clasping her hand, "art 
thou then already a saint, sweet wife, that thou hast 
read the vow solely registered as yet in the depths of 
a riven heart?" Then his eyes turned on me; and 
she, who seemed to know his thoughts, that sweet soul 
who had been so silent in life, but was now spending 
her last breath in never-to-be-forgotten words, answered 
the question contained in that glance as if it had been 
framed in a set speech. 

"Fear not for her," she said, laying her cheek 
close unto mine. "As her days, so shall her strength 
be. Methinks Almighty God has given her a spirit 
meet for the age in which her lot is cast. The early 
Wning thou hast had, my wench; the lack of such 
niemories as make the present twofold bitter; the 
familiar mention round thy cradle of such trials as do 
beset Catholics in these days, have nurtured in thee a 
stoutness of heart which will stand thee in good stead 
^dst the rough waves of this troublesome world. 
The iron will not enter into thy soul as it hath done 
mto mine." Upon which she fell back exhausted; 
*iid for a while no sound was heard in or about the 
bouse save the barking of our gresil 4.0^. 
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My father had sent a messenger to a house whero 
we had had notice some days before Father Ford wa43 
staying, but with no certain knowledge he was still 
there, or any other priest in the neighbourhood, whicli 
occasioned him no small disquietude, for my mother"* s 
strength seemed to be visibly sinking, which was what 
the doctor's words had led him to expect The mast 
he had sent returned not till the evening; but in the 
afternoon Mr. Genings and his son came from Lich- 
field, which, when my mother heard, she said God was 
gracious to permit her once more to see John, whicli 
was Mr. Genings' name. They had been reared ix» 
the same house; and a kindness had always continn©^ 
betwixt them. For some time past he had conform©^ 
to the times; and since his marriage with the daught^^ 
of a French Huguenot who lived in London, and wb*-^ 
was a lady of very commendable character and manner^* 
and strenuous in her own way of thinking, he hm^^ 
left off practising his own religion in secret, which fc^^ 
a while he used to do. When he came in, and sa""^^ 
death plainly writ in his cousin's face, he was greatL^ 
moved, and knelt down by her side with a very so^^' 
rowful countenance; upon which she straightly looke>^ 
at him and said: "Cousin John, my breath is ver^ 
short, as my time is also like to be. But one word f 
would fain say to thee before I die. I was alway^^ 
well pleased with my religion, which was once thin.^ 
and that of all Christian people one hundred year^ 
ago; but I have never been so well pleased with it slB 
now, when I be about to meet my Judge." 

Mr. Genings' features worked with a strange pas- 
sion , in which was more of grief than displeasure, and 
grasping bis son's shoulder, who was likewise kneeling 
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and weeping, he said: "You have wrought with this 
boy, cousin, to make him Catholic." 

"As Heaven is my witness," she answered, "not 
otherwise but by my prayers." 

"Hast thou seen a priest, cousin Constance?" he 
then asked: upon which my mother not ^answering, the 
poor man burst into tears, and cried: "Oh, cousin — 
cousin Constance, dost count me a spy, and at thy 
deathbed?" 

He seemed cut to the heart; whereupon she gave 

him her hand, and said she hoped God would send her 

such ghostly assistance as she stood in need of; and 

praying God to bless him and his wife and children, 

and make them his faithftil servants, so she might 

nieet them all in perpetual happiness, she spoke with 

such good cheer, and then bade him and Edmund 

farewell with so pleasant a smile, as deceived them 

into thinking her end not so near. And so, after a 

while, they took their leave; upon which she composed 

herself for a while in silence, occupying her thoughts 

in prayer; and towards evening, through God's mercy, 

albeit the messenger had returned with the heavy news 

that Father Ford had left the county some days back, 

it happened that Mr. Watson, a secular priest who had 

lately arrived in England, and was on his way to 

Chester, stopped at our house, whereunto Mr. Orton, 

whom he had seen in prison at London, had directed 

him for his own convenience on the road, and likewise 

our commodity, albeit little thinking how great our 

need would be at that time of so opportune a guest, 

through whose means that dear departing soul had the 

benefit of the last Sacraments with none to trouble or 

molest her, and such ghostly a\9c »» ^et^^^ ^s^ ^-cvsi*^'^ 

Constance Sherwood. /. ^ 
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her passage to what has proved, I doubt not, the be- 
ginning of a happy eternity, if we may judge by such 
tokens as the fervent acts of contrition she made both 
before and after shrift, such as might have served to 
wash away ten thousand sins through His Blood wto 
cleansed her, and her great and peaceable joy at 
receiving Him into her heart whom she soon trusted 
to behold. Her last words were expressions of wonder 
and gratitude at God's singular mercy shown unto her 
in the quiet manner of her death in the midst of such 
troublesome times. And methinks, when the silver 
cord was loosed, and naught was left of her on 
earth save the fair corpse which retained in death tlie 
semblance it had had in life, that together with the 
natural grief which found vent in tears, there remained in 
the hearts of such as loved her a comfortable sense of the 
Divine goodness manifested in this her peaceable removal. 
How great the change which that day wrought in 
me may be judged of by such who , at the age I had 
then reached to, have met with a like affliction, coupled 
with a sense of duties to be fulfilled, such as then fell 
to my lot both as touching household cares, and in re- 
spect to the cheering of my father in his solitary hour8 
during the time we did yet continue at Sherwood Hall, 
which was about a year. It waxed very hard then for 
priests to make their way to the houses of Catholics, 
as many now found it to their interest to inform 
against them and such as harboured them; and mostly 
in our neighbourhood wherein there were at that time 
no recusants of so great rank and note that the sheriff 
would not be lief to meddle with them. We had often- 
times had secret advices to beware of such and such of 
our servants who might betray our hidden conveyances 
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of safety: and my father scarcely durst be sharp with 
them when they offended by slacking their duties, lest 
they might bring us into danger if they revealed, upon 
any displeasure, priests having abided with us. Ed- 
mund we saw no more since my mother's death; and 
after a while the news did reach us that Mr. Genings 
hA died of the small-pox, and left his wife in so dis- 
tressed a condition, against all expectation, owing to 
debts he had incurred, that she had been constrained 
to sell her house and furniture, and was living in a 
small lodging near unto the school where Edmund con- 
tbued his studies. 

I noticed, as time went by, how heavily it weighed 
on my father's heart to see so many Catholics die 
without the Sacraments, or fall away from their faith, 
for lack of priests to instruct them, like so many sheep 
without a shepherd; and I guessed by words he let fall 
on divers occasions, that the intent obscurely shadowed 
forth in his discourse to my mother on her deathbed 
Was ripening to a settled purpose, and tending to a 
change in his state of life, which only his love and 
care for me caused him to defer. What I did ap- 
prehend must one day needs occur, was hastened about 
this time by a warning he did receive that on an ap- 
proaching day he would be apprehended and carried 
hy the sheriff before the council at Lichfield to be 
examined touching recusancy and harbouring of priests; 
which was what he had long expected. This message 
was, at ft were, the signal he had been waiting for, 
ftnd an indication of God's wiU in his regard. He 
^e instant provision for the placing of his estate in 
the hands of a friend of such singular l[iOii^^\:j ^sA ^^ 
faijti/y a Aiendsbip towards ImiiBelf, \ko\x^ ^ ^^c^- 
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testant, that lie could wholly trust him. And n< 
set himself to dispose of her whonf he did tei 
most dear earthly treasure, and his sole tie t 
perishable world, which he resolved to do by sti 
way sending her to London, unto his sister M 
Congleton, who had oftentimes offered, since his 
death, to take charge of this daughter, and to 
he now despatched a messenger with a letter, w 
he wrote that the times were now so troubleson 
must needs leave his home, and take advantage 
sisterly favour she had willed to show him in th 
of his sole child, whom he now would forthwitl 
to London, commending her to her good ke 
touching her safety and religious and virtuous tri 
and that he should be more beholden to her thai 
brother was to sister, and as long as he lived, 
was bound to do, pray for her and her good hu 
When this letter was gone, and order had been 
for my journey, which was to be on horseback, i 
the charge of a maiden gentlewoman who had 
staying some months in our neighbourhood, ani 
now about in two days to travel to London, it s 
to me as if that which I had long expected an 
tured unto myself had now come upon me of a si 
and in such wise as for the first time to taste its 
ness. For I saw, without a doubt, that this p 
was but the forerunner of a change in my father' 
dition as great and weighty as could well be th 
of. But of this, howbeit our thoughts were full 
no talk was ministered between us. He said I s 
hear from him in London; and that he should 
travel into Lancashire and Cheshire, changinj 
jmme, and often shifting \ua cjoaxV^t^ ^\£X^\. *Cgl^^ 
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danger lasted. The day which was to he the last to 
us in the house wherein himself and his fathers for 
many centuries hack, and I his unworthy child, had 
been horn, was spent in such fashion as becometh 
those who suflPer for conscience' sake, and that is with 
80 much sorrow as must needs he felt by a loving 
fi&ther and a dutiful child in a first and doubtful part- 
ing, with so much regret as is natural in the abandon- 
ment of a peaceful earthly home, wherein God had 
been served in a Catholic manner for many generations 
and up to that time without discontinuance, only of 
late years as it were by night and stealth, which was 
linked in their memories with sundry innocent joys 
and pleasures, and such griefs as do hallow and endear 
the visible scenes wherewith they be connected, but 
withal with a stoutness of heart in him , and a youth- 
fcl steadiness in her whom he had infected with a like 
courage unto his own, which wrought in them sa as to 
be of good cheer and shed no more tears on so moving 
an occasion than the debility of her nature and the 
tenderness of his paternal care extorted from their eyes 
when he placed her on her horse, and the bridle in 
the hand of the servant who was to accompany her to 
London. Their last parting was a brief one, and such 
as I care not to he minute in describing; for thinking 
upon it even now 'tis like to make me weep; which I 
would not do whilst writing this history, in the re- 
cital of whi^h there should be more of constancy and 
tiiankful rejoicing in God's great mercies, than of 
womanish softness in looking back to past trials. So 
I will even break off at this point; and in the next 
chapter relate the course of the journey which was 
began on that day. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

I WAS to travel, as had been ordered fj 
mutual convenience and protection with Mistress 
a gentlewoman who resided some months in our vi 
and had heard Mass in our chapel on such rs 
casions as of late had occurred, when a priest ^ 
our house, and we had commodity to give 
thereof to such as were Catholic in the adjace 
lages. We had with us on the journey two s< 
men and a waiting-woman, who had been my m 
chambermaid; and* so accompanied, we set out . 
way, singing as we went, for greater safety, the 1 
of our Lady; to whom we did commend ourseh 
my father had willed us to do, with many i 
prayers. The gentlewoman to whose charge 
committed was a lady of singular zeal and disc 
as well as great virtue; albeit, where religion "w 
concerned, of an exceeding timid disposition; wh 
my no small diversion then, and great shame si 
took particular notice of on this journey. Muc 
had been ministered in the county touching the n 
of rogues and vagabonds which infested the 
roads, of which sundry had been taken up and w! 
during the last months, in Lichfield, Stafford 
other places. I did perceive that good Mistress 
glanced uneasily as we rode along at every fo* 
senger or horseman that came in sight. Albe 
heart was heavy, and may be also that when the 
tions are inclined to tears they be likewise pre 
laughter; I scarce could restrain from smiling at 
her fears and the manner of her showing them. 
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"IkOstress Constance,'* she said at last, as we came 
to the foot of a steep ascent, ^^methinks yon have a 
great heart concerning the dangers which may befall 
OS on the road, and that the sight of a robber would 
move yon not one whit more than that of an honest 
pedlar or hawker, snch as I take those men to be who 
are mounting the hill in advance of us. Doth it not 
seem to you that the box which they do carry be- 
tokens them to be such worthy persons as I wish them 
to prove?" 

"Now surely," I answered, "good Mistress Ward, 
'tis my opinion that they be not such honest knaves as 
you do suppose. I perceive somewhat I mislike in the 
shape of that box. What an if it be framed to entice 
travellers to their ruin by such displays and shows of 
rare ribbons and gewgaws as may prove the means of 
detaining them on the road, and a-robbing of them in 
the end?" 

Mistress Ward laughed, and commended my jesting, 
but was yet ill at ease; and, as a mischievous and 
thoughtless creature , I did somewhat excite and 
maintain her fears, in order to set her on asking ques- 
tions of our attendants touching the perib of the road, 
which led them to relate such fearfid stories of what 
they had seen of this sort as served to increase her 
apprehensions, and greatly to divert me, who had not 
the like fears; but rather entertained myself with hers, 
in a manner such as I have been since ashamed to 
think of; who should have kissed the ground on which 
she had trodden. 

The fairness of the sky, the beauty of the fields 
and hedges, the motion of the horse, stirred up my 
spirits; albeit my heart was at moments so brimful of 
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sorrow that I hated my tongue for its wantonness, my 
eyes for their curious gazing, and my fancy for its 
eager thoughts anent London and the new scenes I 
should behold there. What mostly dwelt in them was 
the hope to see my Lady Surrey, of whom I had had 
of late but brief and scanty tidings. The last letter I 
had from her was writ at the time when the Duke of 
Norfolk was for the second time thrown in the Tower, 
which she said was' the greatest sorrow had befallen 
her since the death of my Lady Mounteagle, which 
had happened at his grace^s house a few months back, 
with all the assistance she desired touching her religion. 
She had been urged, my Lady Surrey said, by the 
duke some time before to do something contrary to 
her faith; but though she much esteemed and respected 
him, her answer was so round and resolute that' he 
never mentioned the like to her any more. . Since 
then I had no more tidings of her, who was dearer to 
me than our brief acquaintance and the slender tie oi 
such correspondence as had taken place between uc 
might in most cases warrant; but whether owing tc 
some congeniality of mind, or to a presentiment of fti- 
ture friendship, ^tis most certain my heart was botmd 
to her in an extraordinary manner; so that she was 
the continual theme of my thoughts and mirror of mj 
fancy. 

The first night of our journey we lay at a small 
inn, which was held by persons Mistress Ward wat 
a^cquainted with, and by whom we were entertained ii 
a decent chamber, looking on unto a little garden, anc 
with as much comfort as the fashion of the place migh 
afford, and greater cleanliness than is often to be fotmc 
in larger hostebies. After supper, being somewha 
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weary with travel, but not yet inclined for bed, and 
the evening fine, we sat out of doors in a bower of 
eglantine near to some bee-hives, of which our hostess 
bad a great store; and methinks she took example 
from them, for we could see her through the window 
as busy in the kitchen amongst her maids as the 
queen-bee amidst her subjects. Mistress Ward took 
occasion to observe, as we watched one of these little 
common-wealths of nature, that she admired how they 
do Hye, labouring and swarming, and gathering honey 
together so neat and finely, that they abhor nothing so 
much as undeanliness, drinking pure and clear water, 
even the dew-drops on the leaves and flowers, and de- 
lighting in sweet music, which if they hear but once 
out of tune they fly out of sight. 

"They live," she said, "under a law, and use great 
reverence to their elders. Every one hath his office; 
some trimming the honey, another framing hives, an- 
other the combs. When they go forth to work, they 
mark the wind and the clouds, and whatsoever doth 
threaten their ruin; and having gathered, out of every 
flower, honey, they return loaded in their mouths and 
on their wings, whom they that tarried at home receive 
readily, easing their backs of their great burthens with 
tt great care as can be thought of." 

"Methinks," I answered, "that if it be as you say, 

iGstress Ward, the bees be wiser than men." 

At the which she smiled; but withal, sighing, made 
reply: 

"One might have wished of late years rather to be 
& hee than such as we see men sometimes to be. But, 
^(istress Constance, if they are indeed so wise and so 
%P7) 'tis that they are fixed in a condition in which 
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they must needs do the will of Him who created ibeni; 
and the like wisdom and happiness in a far higher state 
we may ourselves enjoy, if we do but choose of our 
firee will to live by the same rule." 

Then, after some further discourse on the habits of 
these little citizens, I inquired of Mistress Ward if slie 
were acquainted with mine aunt, Mistress Gongleton; 
at the which question she seemed surprised, and said, 

"Methought, my dear, you had known my condition 
in your aunt's family, having been governess for many 
years to her three daughters, and only by reason (A 
my sister's sickness having stayed away from them foi 
some time." 

At the which intelligence I greatly rejoiced; foi 
the few hours we had rode together, and our discoune 
that evening, had wrought in me a liking for this lady 
as great as could arise in so short a period. But I 
minded me then of my jests at her fears anent robben, 
and also of having been less dutifiil in my manners 
than I should have been towards one who was like to 
be set over me; and I likewise bethought me this 
might be the cause that she had spoken of the bees 
having a reverence for their elders, and doubted if 1 
should crave her pardon for my want of it. But, like 
many good thoughts which we give not entertainmeni 
to by reason that they be irksome, I changed tha< 
intent for one which had in it more of pleasantness 
though less of virtue. Kissing her, I said it was tb' 
best news I had heard for a long time, that I should 
live in the same house with her, and, as I hoped, unde 
her care and good government. And she answered 
that she was well pleased with it too, and would be 
good friend to me as long as she lived. Then I sake 
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her toadbing my cotusins, and of their snndiy looks 
and qualities. She answered, that the eldest, Kate, was 
yeiy fair, and said nothing Airther concerning her. 
PoUy, she told me, was marvellous witty and very 
pleasant, and could give a quick answer, full of enter- 
taining conceits. 

"And is she, then, not fair?" I asked. 

"Neither fair nor foul," was her reply; "but well 
favoured enough, and has an excellent head." 

"Then," I cried, letting my words exceed good 
behaviour, "I shall like her better than the pretty fool 
her sister." For the which speech I received the first, 
bnt not the last, chiding I ever had from Mistress Ward 
for foolish talking and pert behaviour, which was what 
I very well deserved. When she had done speaking, 
I pat my arm round her neck, — for it put me in 
mind of my mother to be so gravely yet so sweetly 
corrected, — and said, "Forgive me, dear Mistress 
W«d, for my saucy words, and teU me somewhat I 
beseech you touching my youngest cousin, who must 
be nearest to mine own age." 

"She is no pearl to hang at one^s ear," quoth she, 
"jet so gifted with a well-disposed mind that in her 
grace seems almost to supersede nature. Muriel is 
deformed in body, and slow in speech; but in be- 
haviour so honest, in prayer so devout, so noble in aU 
her dealings, that I never heard her speak anything 
that either concerned not good instruction or godly 
mirth." 

"And doth she not care to be ugly?" I asked. 

"So little doth she value beauty," quoth Mistress 
Ward; "save in the admiring of it in others, that I 
have known her to look into a glass and smiling cry 
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out, ^This face were fair if it were turned and evetj 
feature the opposite to what it is;*^ and so jest plea- 
santly at her own deformities, and would have others 
do so too. Oh, she is a rare treasure of goodness and 
piety, and a true comfort to her friends!" 

With suchlike pleasant discourse we whiled airay 
the time until going to rest; and next day were on 
horseback betimes on our way to Coventry, where we 
were to lie that night at the house of Mr. Page, a 
Catholic, albeit not openly, by reason of the times. 
This gentleman is for his hospitality so much haunted, 
that no news stirs but comes to his ears, and no gen- 
tlefolks pass his door but have a cheerful welcome to 
his house; and ^tis said no music is so sweet to hid 
ears as deserved thanks. He vouchsafed much favour 
to us, and by his merry speeches procured us mucb 
entertainment, provoking me to laughter thereby mor® 
than I desired. He took us to see St. Mary's Hallt 
which is a building which has not its equal for magnifi' 
cence in any town I have seen, no, not even in LoH' 
don. As we walked through the streets he showed 
us a window in which was an inscription, set up iti 
the reign of King Eichard the Second, which did tuX^ 
thus, 

"I, Lnriche, for the love of thee 
Do make Coventry toll free. 

And further on, the figure of Peeping Tom of Coventiy"^ 
that false knave I was so angry with when my fathe^ 
(ah, me! how sharp and sudden was the pain whict^ 
went through my heart as I called to mind the hour^ 
I was wont to sit on his knee hearkening to the lik^^ 
tales) told me the story of the Lady Godiva, who 
mercy for her townsfolk by a ride which none 
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dared to take but one so holy as herself. And, as I 
said before, being then in a humour as prone to tears 
at one moment as laughter at another, I fell to weep- 
ing for the noble lady who had been in so sore a strait 
that she must needs have chosen between complying 
with her savage lord's conditions, or the misery of her 
poor clients. When Mr. Page noticed my tears, which 
flowed partly for myself and partly for one who had 
been long dead, but yet lived in the hearts of these 
citizens, he sought to cheer me by the recital of the 
feir and rare pageant which doth take place every year 
in Coventry, and is of the most admirable beauty, and 
such as is not witnessed in any other city in the world. 
He said I should not weep if I were to see it, which 
he very much desired I should; and he hoped he might 
'he then alive, and ride by my side in the jwocession 
as my esquire; at the which I smiled, for the good 
gentleman had a face and figure such as would not 
grace a pageant, and methought I might be ashamed 
some years hence to have him for my knight; and I 
said, "Good Mr. Page, be the shutters closed on those 
days as when the Lady Godiva rode?" at the which 
he laughed, and answered, 

"No; and that for one Tom who then peeped, 
there were a thousand eyes to gaze on the show as it 
passed." 

"Then if it please you, sir, when the time comes," 
I said, "I would like to look on and not to ride;" and 
he replied, it should be as I pleased; and with such 
merry discourse we spent the time till supper was 
ready. And afterwards that good gentleman slackened 
not jhis efforts at entertaining us; but related so to^oel^ 
hn^hahle etonea, and took bo gr^at iio\Aft^ ^i\w^^'^^ 
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I was moved to answer him sometimes in a manner to( 
forward for my years. He told us of the Queen^s visit 
jfco that city, and that the mayor, who had heard hei 
Grace^s majesty considered poets, and herself wrote 
verses, thought to commend himself to her favour by 
such rare rhymes as these, wherewith he did greet her 
at her entrance into the town: 

" We, the men of Coventry, y 

Be pleased to see your Migesty. 
Good Lordl how fair you beP 

At the which her Highness made but an instant's 
pause, and then straightway repUed, 

"It pleaseth well her Majesty 
To see the men of Coventry. 
Good Lord I what fools you be I ^* 

"But," quoth Mr. Page, "the good man was so weft 
pleased that the Queen had answered his compliment, 
that *tis said he has had her Majesty^s speech firamed, 
and hung up in his parlour." 

"Pity 'tis not in the townhall," I cried; and he 
laughing commended me for sharpness; but Mistress 
Ward said, 

"A sharp tongue in a woman's head was always * 
stinging weapon; but in a queen's she prayed God it 
might never prove a murtherous one." TVTiich words 
somewhat checked our merriment, for that they savoured 
of rebuke to me for forward speech, and I ween awoke 
in Mr. Page thoughts of a graver sort. 

When we rode through the town next day, he went 
with us for the space of some miles, and then bade ni 
farewell with singular courtesy, and professions of good 
will and proffered service if we should do him tb 
gooi &t anj time to remember his poor house; wh' 
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^ told him lie had given us sufficient reason not to 
rget. Towards evening, when the sun was setting, 
e did see the towers of Warwick Castle; and I would 
dn have discerned the one which doth bear the name 
f the great earl who in a poor pilgrim's garb slew the 
:iant Colbrand, and the cave 'neath Guy's Cliff where 
le spent his last years in prayer. But the light was 
leclining as we rode into Leamington, where we lay 
h&i night, and darkness hid from us that fair country, 
fihkh. methought was a meet abode for such as would 
ead-a hermit's life. 

The next day we had the longest ride and the 
lottest sun we had yet met with; and at noon we 
lalted to rest in a thicket on the roadside, which we 
Bade our pavilion, and from which our eyes did feast 
hemselves on a delighted prospect. There were 
weights on one side garnished with stately oaks, and a 
neadow betwixt the road and the hill enamelled with 
lU sorts of pleasing flowers, and stored with sheep, 
^hich were feeding in sober security. Mistress Ward, 
^ho was greatly tired with the journey, fell asleep 
nth her head on her hand, and I pulled from my 
)Of^et a volume with which Mr. Page had gifted me 
It parting, and which contained sundry tales anent 
imadis de Gaul, Huon de Bourdeaux, Palmerin of 
England, and suchlike famous knights, which he said, 
» I knew how to read, for which he greatly commended 
ny parents' care, I should entertain myself with on 
ike road. So, one-half sitting, one-half lying on the 
pfass, I reclined in an easy posture, witih my head 
^Qsting against the trunk of a tree, pleasing my fancy 
with the writers' conceits; but ever and anon lifting 
^7 eyes to the blue sky above my liedji^ ^^^\i XJsatosM^ 
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the green branches, or fixed them on th 
terns the quivering light drew on the grai 
the valley refreshed with a silver river, 
hills beyond it. And as I read of knigh 
and the many perils which befell them, 
of love betwixt them, which was new to i 
I had not met with in any of the books I 
I fell into a fit of musing, wondering if i 
folks I should see would discourse in the 
and the gentlemen have so much bravery 
so great beauty as those my book treated 
I noticed it was chiefly on the high-ro 
come into such dangerous adventures, I 
I could discern on the one I had in vii 
with a foolish kind of desire for some ro 
and assail us, and then a great noblem 
esquire to ride up and fall on them, and 
from a great peril, and may be to be w 
encounter, and I to bind up those wound 
mother^s teaching I knew how to do, a 
thanks to the noble gentleman in such 
well-picked words as I could think of. I 
gazing I could naught perceive save a 
ascending the hill loaden with com, m 
dust, and some poorer sort of people, -• 
gleaning, and were carrying sheaves oi 
After an hour Mistress Ward awoke from 
methinks I had been dozing also, for wl 
to me, and said it was time to eat somew 
get to horse, I cried out, "Good sir, I w 
sure;" and rubbed my eyes to see her si 
me in her riding-habit, and not the gen 
wounds I had been tending. 
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That night we slept at Northampton, at Mistress 
Engerfield*8 house. She was a cousin of Mr. Congle- 
ton's, and a lady whose sweet affability and gravity 
would have extorted reverence from those that least 
loved her. She was then very aged, and had been a 
nun in King Henry's reign; and, since her convent 
had been despoiled, and the religious driven out of it, 
bayiiig a large fortune of her own, which she inherited 
about that time, she made her house a secret monastery, 
wherein God was served in a religious manner by such 
p^ons as the circumstances of the time, and not their 
own desires, had forced back into the world, and who 
as yet had found no commodity for passing beyond 
Mas into countries where that manner of life is allowed. 
They dressed in sober black, and kept stated hours of 
prayer, and went not abroad unless necessity compelled 
them hereunto. When we went into the dining-room, 
which I noticed Mistress Engerfield called the refectory, 
grace was said in Latin; and whilst we did eat one 
lady read out loud out of a book, which methinks was 
the life of a saint; but the fatigue of the journey, and 
the darkness of the room, which was wainscoted with 
oak-wood, so overpowered my senses with drowsiness, 
that before the meal was ended I had fallen asleep, 
which was discovered, to my great confusion, when the 
company rose from table. But that good lady, in 
whose face was so great a kindliness that I never saw 
one to be compared with it in that respect before or 
since, took me by the hand and said, "Young eyes 
wax heavy for lack of rest, and travellers should have 
wpose. Come to thy chamber, sweet one, and, after 
commending thyself by a brief prayer to Him who 
flleepeth not nor slumbereth, and to hjM: '^laa ^& <fcA 

^oMonce Sherwood, L ^ 
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Mother of the motherless, get thee to bed and take 
fill of the sleep thou hast so great need of, and | 
angels will watch near thee/' 

Oh, how I did weep then, partly from fatigue 
partly from the dear comfort her words did yield 
and, kneeling, asked her blessing, as I had been ^ 
to do of my dear parents. And she, whose counten 
was fall of majesty, and withal of most attra 
gentleness, which made me deem her to be more 
an ordinary woman, and a great servant of God 
indeed she was, raised me from the ground, and he 
assisted to get me to bed, having first said my pra 
by her side, whose inflamed devotion, visible in 
face, awakened in me a greater fervour than I 
hitherto experienced when performing this c 
After I had slept heavily for the space of two or i 
hours I awoke, as is the wont of those who be ( 
fatigued, and could not get to sleep again, so tl 
heard the clock of a church strike twelve; and as 
last stroke fell on my ear, it was followed by a s< 
of chanting, as if close unto my chamber, whicl 
sembled what on rare occasions I had heard perfoi 
by two or three persons in our chapel; but here, 
so full a concord of voices, and so great melody 
sweetness, that methought, being at that time of i 
and every one abed, it must be the angels that 
singing. But the next day, questioning Mrs. T 
thereupon as of a strange thing which had happ 
to me, she said, the ladies in that house rose al*^ 
at midnight, as they had been used to do in 
several convents, to sing Grod's praises and give '. 
thanks, which was what they did vow to do when 
became religious. Before we departed Mistress Ez 
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field took xne into her own room, which was small and 
flwnlj ftimished, with no other famiture in it but a 
bed, table, and kneeling-stool, and against the wall a 
large crucifix, and she bestowed upon me a small book 
ia French, titled "The Spiritual Combat," which she 
md was a treasury of pious riches, which she counselled 
me by frequent study to make my own; and with 
many prayers and blessings she then bade us God- 
speed, and took leave of us. Our last day's lodging 
on tlie road was at Bedford; and there being no Catho- 
lics of note in that town wont to entertain travellers, 
we halted at a quiet hostelry, which was kept by very 
decent people, who showed us much civility; and the 
landlady, after we had supped, the evening being rainy 
(for else she said we might have walked through her 
laeans into the fair grounds of the Abbey of Wobum, 
which she tlianked God was not now a hive for drones, 
w it had once been, but the seat of a worthy noble- 
man; which did more credit to the town, and drew 
eujBtomers to the inn), brought us for our entertainment 
a huge book, which she said had as much godliness in 
each of its pages as might serve to convert as many 
Papists, — God save the mark! — as there were 
leaves in the volume. My cheeks glowed like fire 
when she thus spoke, and I looked at Mistress Ward, 
wondering what she would say. But she only bowed 
W head, and made pretence to open the book, which, 
when the good woman was gone, 

'^Mistress Constance," quoth she, "this is a book 
writ by Mr. Fox, the Duke of Norfolk's old school- 
Jttagter, touching those he doth call martyrs, who suf- 
fered for treason and for heresy in the days of Queen 
Mary, — God rest her soul! — and \i \\» «^^x ix^^'^-^- 
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vert a Papist, I do not say on his deathbed, 
any time of his life, except it was greatly for h 
interest, I be ready . . ." 

"To be a martyr yourself. Mistress Ward," ] 
with my ever too great proneness to let my 
loose from restraint. The colour rose in her 
which was usually pale, and she said, — 

" Child, I was about to say, that in the case 
named, I be ready to forego the hope of that "^ 
thank God I be wise enough to desire, thou^ 
worthy to obtain; but for which I do pray eac 
that I live." 

"Then would you not be afraid to die on i 
fold," I asked, "or to be hanged. Mistress Ward 

"Not in a good cause," she said. 

But before the words were out of her mou 
landlady knocked at the door, and said a gen 
was in the house with his two sons, who asked 
their compliments to Mistress Ward and the 
lady under her care. The name of this gen 
was Rookwood, of Euston, in Suffolk, and "M 
Ward desired the landlady presently to bring th 
for she had often met them at my aunt's house, 
afterwards told me, and had great contentme 
should have such good company under the sam 
with us; whom when they came in she very ple« 
received, and informed Mr. Rookwood of my nan 
relationship to Mistress Congleton; which wh 
heard, he asked if I was Mr. Henry Sher 
daughter; which being certified of, he saluted m 
said my father was at one time, when both ti 
college, the closest friend that ever he had, -a 
esteem for him was so great that he would be 
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pleased willi the news lliat he should see him but once 
agam, than if any one was to give him a thousand 
pounds. I told him my father often spake of him with 
fiingolar affection, and that the letter I should write to 
him from London would be more welcome than any- 
thing else could make it, by the mention of the honour 
I had had of his notice. J^istress Ward then asked 
him what was the news in London, from whence he 
had come that morning. He answered that the news 
was not so good as he would wish it to be; for that 
the Queen's marriage with Monsieur was broke off, and 
the King of France greatly incensed at the favour M. 
deUontgomeri had experienced at her hands; and that 
when he had demanded he should be given up, she had 
answered that she did not see why she should be the 
King of France's hangman ; which was what his father 
had replied to her sister, when she had made the like 
request anent some of her traitors who had fled to 
France. 

"Her Majesty," he said, "was greatly incensed 
agam the Bishop of Eoss, and had determined to put 
him to death; but that she was dissuaded from it by 
her council; and that he prayed God Catholics should 
not fare worse now that Ridolfi's plot had been dis- 
covered to declare her highness illegitimate, and 
place the Queen of Scots on the throne, which had 
nioved her to greater anger than even the rising in the 
North. 

"And touching the Duke of Norfolk," Mistress 
Ward did ask, "What is like to befall him?" 

Mr. Bookwood said, "His grace had been removed 
from the Tower to his own house on account of the 
plagne; but it is reported the Queen is more urgent 
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against him than ever, and will have his head in thfl 
end." 

"If her Majesty will not many Monsienr," Mistn* 
Ward said, "it will fare worse with recusants." 

Upon which one of the young gentlemen cried out, 
"'Tis not her Majesty will not have him; butMoittieif 
will not have her. My Lord of Oxford, who k to 
marry my Lord Burleigh's daughter, said yest^ay at 
the Tennis Court, that that matter of Monsieur ifl 
grievously taken on her Grace- s part; but that mjr 
lord is of opinion that where amity is so needM, to 
Majesty should stomach it; and so she doth pretend 
to break it off herself by reason of her religiottf 
scruples." 

At the which both brothers did laugh, but Jfr- 
Rookwood bade them have a care how they did saS^ 
their tongues to wag anent her Grace, and such matter^ 
as her Grace's maniage; which, although in the pr* 
sent company might be without danger, was an v 
habit, which in these times was like to bring dive* 
persons into troubles. 

"Hang it!" cried the eldest of his sons, who w< 
of a well-pleasing favour and exceeding goodly figure 
"recusants be always in trouble, whatsoever they do 
both taxed for silence and checked for speech, as th 
play hath it. For good Mr. Weston was racked fo 
silence last week till he fainted, for that he would no 
reveal what he had heard in confession from one con 
cemed in Ridolfi's plot; and as to my LordMorley, h< 
hath been examined before the Council, touching M 
having said he would go abroad poorly and would re 
turn in glory, which he did speak concerning hi 
health; but they would have it meant treason." 
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"Methinks, Master Basil," said his father, "thou 
art not like to be taxed for silence; unless, indeed, on 
the rack, which the freedom of thy speech may yet 
hmg thee to, an thou hast not more care of thy words. 
See now, thy brother keeps his lips closed in modest 
silence." 

"Ay, as if butter would not melt in his mouth," 
eried Basil, laughing. 

And I then noticed the countenance of the younger 
brother, who was fairer and shorter by a head than 
Basil, and had the most beautiful eyes imaginable, and 
a high forehead betokening thoughtfdlness. Mr. Rook- 
wood drew his chair further from the table, ajid con- 
versed in a low voice with Mistress Ward, touching 
matters which I ween were of too great import to be 
lightly treated of. I heard the name of Mr. Felton 
mentioned in their discourse, and somewhat about the 
Pope's Bull, in the affixing of which at the Bishop of 
London's gate he had lent a hand; but my ears were 
not free to listen to them, for the young gentlemen 
began to entertain me with divers accounts of the 
shows in London; which, as they were some years 
older than myself, who was then no better than a 
child, though tall of mine age, I took as a great 
favour, and answered them in the best way I could. 
Basil spoke mostly of the sights he had seen, and a 
fight between a lion and three dogs, in which the dogs 
were victorious; and Hubert of books, which he said, 
for his part, he had always a care to keep handsome 
and weU-bound. 

"Ay," quoth his brother, "gilding them and string- 
ing them like the prayer-books of girls and gallants, 
which are carried to church but for their outsides. I 
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do hate a book with clasps, ^tis a trouble to 
them." 

^'A trouble thou dost seldom take," quoth Hubert 
" Thou art ready enough to unclasp the book of th] 
inward soul to whosoever will read in it, and thy purs 
to whosoever begs or borrows of thee; but with sud 
clasps as shut in the various stores of thought whic 
have issued forth from men^s minds thou dost not ofte 
meddle." 

"Beshrew me if I do! The best prayer-book I tak 
to be a pair of beads; and the most entertaining rea< 
ing, the *Kules for the Hunting of Deer;' which, 1; 
what I have heard from Sir Roger Ashton, my LoJ 
Stafford hath grievously transgressed by assaultis 
Lord Lyttleton's keepers in Teddesley Haye." 

"Wbat have you here?" Hubert asked, glancii 
at Mr. Fox's "Book of Martyrs," and another whi' 
the landlady had left on the table; "A profitable Ne 
Year's Gift to all England." 

"They are not mine," I answered, "nor such 
I do care to read; but this," I said, holding 
Mr. Page's gift, which I had in my pocket, "j 
rare fund of entertainment and very frdl of plea 
tales." 

"But," quoth he, "you should read the "li 
d' Arthur" and the "Seven Champions of Chr? 
dom." 

Which I said I should be glad to do when 
the good chance to meet with them. He said, 
cousin Polly had a store of such pleasant volume 
would, no doubt, lend them to me. She has 
sharp wit," he added, "that she is ever exercisin 
herself or on others: on herself by the bettering 
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mind tlurotigli reading; and on others hj such applica- 
tioiu of what she thus acquires as leaves them no 
ehance in discoursing with her hut to yield to her 
superior knowledge." 

"Methinks," I said, *^if that be her aim in read- 
ing, may be she will not lend to others the means of 
sharpening their wits to encounter hers." 

At the which both of them laughed, and Basil said 
he hoped I might prove a match for Mistress P0II7, 
who carried herself too high, and despised such as were 
slower of speech and less witty than herself. "For my 
part," he cried, "I am of opinion that too much read- 
ing doth lead to too much thinking, and too much 
thinking doth consume the spirits; and often it falls 
out that while one thinks too much of his doing, he 
leaves to do the effect of his thinking." 

At the which Hubert smiled, and I bethought my- 
self that if Basil was no bookworm neither was he a 
^coL With suchlike discourse the evening sped away, 
And Mr. Rookwood and his sons took their leave with 
'^^'^ixaj civilities and pleasant speeches, such as gentle- 
iQen are wont to address to ladies, and hopes expressed 
to meet again in London, and good wishes for iiie safe 
Ending of our journey thither. 

Ah, me I 'tis passing strange to sit here and write 
in this little chamber, after so many years, of that first 
iKieeting with those brothers, Basil and Hubert; to call 
to Qund how they did look and speak, and of the 
preUy kind of natural affection there was betwixt them 
^ their manner to each other. Ah, me! the old trick 
of sighing is coming over me again, which I had well 
^h corrected myself of, who have more reason to 
^ve thanks than to complain. Good Lord, what fools 
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yon be! sighing heart and watering eyes! As grMkt 
fools, I ween, as the mayor of Coventry, whose foolisb 
rhymes do keep running in my head. 

The day following we came to London, which 
being, as it were , the beginning of a new. life to me, I 
will defer to speak of until I find myself, after a night*8 
rest and special prayers unto that end, less heavy of 
heart than at present. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Upon a sultry evening which did follow an doi" 
ceeding hot day, with no clouds in the sky, and * 
great store of dust on the road, we entered Londai^i 
that great fair of the whole world, as some have tid^ 
it. When for many years we do think of a place "^^ 
have not seen, a picture forms itself in the mind ^ 
distinct as if the eye had taken cognisance thereof, a:^ 
a singular curiosity attends the actual vision of wli^^* 
the imagination hath so oft portrayed. On this o^ 
casion my eyes were slow servants to my desires, whi^* 
longed to embrace in the compass of one glance ti^ 
various objects they craved to behold. Albeit the sKf 
was cloudless above our heads, I feared it would rai^ 
in London, by reason of a dark vapour which did hsS^S 
over it; but Mistress Ward informed me that this ftp" 
pearance was owing to the smoke of sea-coal, of whicl 
so great a store is used in the houses that the air i^ 
filled with it. "And do those in London always liv« 
in that smoke?" I inquired, not greatly contented to 
think it should be so-, but she said Mi, Congleton*fl 
liouse was not in the city, but in a very pleasant 



I 
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nbtirb ontside of it, close unto Holbom Hill and Ely 
Place, the Bishop's palace, in whose garden the roses 
were so plentifdl that in June the air is perfumed with 
their odour. I troubled her not with further questions 
at that time, being soon wholly taken up with the new 
sights which then did meet us at every step. So great 
a number of gay horsemen, and litters carried by foot- 
men with fine liveries, and coaches drawn by horses 
richly caparisoned and men running alongside of them, 
and withal so many carts, that I was constrained to 
give over the guiding of mine own horse by reason of 
the confusion which the noise of wheels and men's 
cries and the rapid motion of so many vehicles did 
canse in me, who had never rode before in so great a 
crowd. 

At about six o'clock of the afternoon we did reach 
Elj Place, and passing by the Bishop's palace stopped 
&t the gate of Mx, Congleton's house, which doth stand 
somewhat retired from the high-road, and the first sight 
of which did greatly content me. It is built of fair 
&nd strong stone, not affecting fineness, but honourably 
representing a firm stateliness, for it was handsome 
^thout curiosity, and homely without negligence. At 
the front of it was a well-arranged ground cunningly 
set with trees, through which we rode to the foot pf the 
stairs, where we were met by a gentleman dressed in a 
coat of black satin and a quilted waistcoat, with a 
^hite beaver in his hand, whom I guessed to be my 
good uncle. He shook Mistress Ward by the hand, 
sahited me on both cheeks, and vowed I was the pre- 
cise counterpart of my mother, who at my age, he said, 
^as the prettiest Lancashire witch that ever he had 
looked upon. He seemed to me not so old as I did 
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suppose him to be, lean of body, and something low oi 
stature, with a long visage and a little sharp bearc 
upon the chin of a brown colour; a countenance no 
very grave, and, for hb age, wanting the authority o 
gray hairs. He conducted me to mine aunt's chambei 
who was seated in an easy-chair near unto the windon 
with a cat upon her knees and a tambour-frame befoi 
her. She oped her arms and kissed me with great affe( 
tion, and I, sliding down, knelt at her feet and prayed he 
to be a good mother to me, which was what my fathe 
had charged me to do when I should come into he 
presence. She raised me with her hand and made id 
sit on a stool beside her, and stroking my face gentlj 
gazed upon it and said it put her in mind of both m, 
parents, for that I had my father's brow and eyes, ain 
my mother^s mouth and dimpling smiles. 

"Mr. Congleton," she cried, "you do hear what thi 
wench saith. I pray you to bear it in mind, and ho^ 
near in blood she is to me, so that you may show he 
favour when I am gone, which may be sooner than yo 
think for." 

I looked up into her face greatly concerned the 
she was like so soon to die. Methought she had tb 
semblance of one in good health and a reasonable goo 
colour in her cheeks, and I perceived Mr. Congleto 
did smile as he answered: — 

"I will show favour to thy pretty niece, good Mo^ 
I promise thee, be thou alive or be thou dead; but 
the leeches are to be credited, who do affirm thou h' 
the best strength and stomach of the twain, thou B 
more like to bury me than I thee." 

Upon which the good lady did sigh deeply and cfl 
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np her eyes and lifted up her hands as one grievously 
injured, and he cried: 

"Prithee, sweetheart, take it not amiss, for beshrew 
me if I be not willing to grant thee to be as diseased 
as will pleasure thee, so that thou wilt continue to eat 
and deep as well as thou dost at the present, and so 
keep thyself from dying." 

Upon which she said that she did admire how a 
man could have so much cruelty as to jest and jeer at 
her ill-health, but that she would spend no more of 
lier breath upon him; and turning towards me she 
asked a store of questions anent my father, whom for 
many years she had not seen, and touching the manner 
of my mother's death, at the mention of which my 
tears flowed afresh, which caused her also to weep ; and 
calling for her women she bade one of them bring her 
some hartshorn, for that sorrow, she said, would oc- 
casion the vapours to rise in her head, and the other 
she sent for to fetch her case of trinkets, for that she 
^ould wear the ring her brother had presented her with 
some years back, in which was a stone which doth 
cure melancholy. When the case was brought she dis- 
played before my eyes its rich contents, and gifted me 
^th a brooch set with turquoises, the wearing of which, 
she said, doth often keep persons from falling into 
divers sorts of peril. Then presently kissing me said 
she felt fatigued and would send for her daughters to 
take charge of me; who, when they came, embraced 
^e with exceeding great affection and carried me to 
^hat had been their schoolroom and was now Mrs. 
^^ard's chamber, who no longer was their governess, 
^^^y said, but as a friend abode in the house for to go 
abroad with them, their mother beixxg of ^o ^<^\ka^ ^ 
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constitation that she seldom left her room, 
this chamber was a closet, wherein E^ate said 
lie, and as it is one I inhabited for a long 
time, and the remembrance of which doth com 
with very many events which, as they did ta 
I therein mused on, and prayed or wept, or s 
laughed over in solitude, I will here set dowi 
was like when first I saw it. 

The bed was in an alcove, closed in th( 
fair curtains of tafiety; and the walls, whicli 
wood, had carvings above the door and over i 
ney of very dainty workmanship. The floor w 
with dried neatly-cut rushes, and in the j 
space where the window was, a table was set, 
chairs with backs and seats cunningly furnis 
tapestry. In another recess betwixt the alcove 
chimney stood a praying-stool and a desk with ; 
for a book to lie on. Ah, me! how often has 
rested on that cushion and my knees on t 
when my heart has been too full to utter othe 
than a "God ha' mercy on me!" which at si 
broke as a cry from an overcharged breast. 
what a vain pleasure I did take on that firs 
the bravery of this little chamber, which li 
was to be mine own! With what great conte 
viewed each part of it, and looked out of the 
on the beds of flowers which did form a mosa 
in the garden around the house, in the midst 
was a fair pond whose shaking crystal min 
shrubs which grew about it, and a thicket 
which did appear to me a place for pleasant 
not unfit to flatter solitariness, albeit so close 
city. Beyond were the Bishop's grounds, an( 
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the scent of roses coining thence as the wind 
Uev. I could have stood there many hours gazing on 
tUfl new scene, but that my cousins brought me down 
to Bap with them in the garden, which was not fairer 
in natural ornaments than in artificial inventions. The 
taUe was set in a small banqueting-house among cer- 
tain pleasant trees near to a pretty water- work; and 
now I had leisure to scan my cousins^ faces and com- 
pare what I did notice in tliem with what Mistress 
Ward had said the first night of our journey. 

Kate, the eldest of the three, was in sooth a very 
fair creature, proportioned without any fault, and by 
nature endowed with the most delightful colours; but 
there was a made countenance about her mouth, be- 
tween simpering and smiling, and somewhat in her 
bowed-down head which seemed to languish with over- 
ninch idleness, and an inviting look in her eyes as if 
they would over-persuade those she spoke to, which 
betokened a lack of those nobler powers of the mind 
vhich are the highest gifts of womanhood. Polly's 
face fault-finding wits might scoff at as too little for 
the rest of the body, her features as not so well pro- 
portioned as Kate's, and her skin somewhat browner 
than doth consist with beauty; but in her eyes there 
^as a cheerfulness as if nature smiled in them, in her 
fiiouth so pretty a demureness, and in her countenance 
sncli a spark of wit that, if it struck not with admira- 
tion^ filled with delight. No indifferent soul there was 
^bich, if it resisted making her its princess, would not 
long to have such a playfellow. Muriel, the youngest 
pf these sisters, was deformed in shape, sallow in hue, 
JJI speech as Mistress Ward had said, slow; but withal 
^ her eyes, which were deep-set, there was lacking 
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'neither the fire which betokens intelligence, or 
sweetness which commands affection, and somewhi 
her plain face which, though it may not be ei 
beauty, had some of its qualities. Methought it savoi 
more of heaven than earth. The ill-shaped body 
seemed a case for a soul the fairness of which did b 
through the foul lineaments which enclosed it. A 
her lips opened but seldom that evening, only twic 
thrice, and they were common words she uttered 
fraught with hesitation, my heart did more in( 
towards her than to the pretty Kate or the li 
Polly. 

An hour before we retired to rest, Mr. Congl 
came into the garden, and brought with him Mr. Swi 
Wells and Mr. Bryan Lacy, two gentlemen who 1 
also in Holbom; the latter of which, Polly whisp 
in mine ear, was her sister Kate's suitor. Talk 
ministered amongst them touching the Queen's i 
riage with Monsieur; which, as Mr. Rookwood had i 
was broken off; but that day they had heard tha 
de la Motte had proposed to her Majesty the 
d'Alen^on, who would be more complying, he 
mised, touching religion than his brother. She inqi] 
of the prince's age, and of his height, to the whid 
did answer, "About your Majesty's own height." 
her highness would not be so put off, and willed 
ambassador to write for the precise measurement oi 
prince's stature. 

"She will never marry," quoth Mr. Wells, * 
only amuse the French Court and her Council 
further negotiations touching this new suitor, as ' 
tofore anent the Archduke and Monsieur. But I 
to Grod her Majesty were well married, and. to 
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!nce; which would do us more good than any 
6 which can be thought of." 
at news did you hear, sir, of Mr. Felton?" 
Ward asked. Upon which their countenances 

one of them answered that that gentleman 

racked the day before, but steadily refused, 
II the extremity of torture, to name his ac- 
j; and would give her Majesty no title but that 
retender; which they said was greatly to be 
, and what no other Catholic had done. But 

sentence was read to him, for that he was to 
riday, he drew from his finger a ring, which 
onds in it, and was worth four hundred pounds, 
tested the Earl of Sussex to give it to the 
1 token that he bore her no ill-will or malice, 
r the contrary. 

Veils said he was a gentleman of very great 
I noble disposition, but for his part he would 
is ring had been sold, and the money bestowed 
)orer sort of prisoners in Newgate, than see it 
r Majesty's finger-, who would thus play the 
's part, who inherits the spoils of such as he 
to death. But the others af&rmed it was done 
stian manner, and so greatly to be commended ; 

Mr. Felton, albeit he was somewhat rash in 
ns, and by some titled Don Magnifico, by 
•' a certain bravery in his style of dress and 
f speaking, which smacked of Monsieur Tra- 
as a right worthy gentleman, and his death a 
3w to his friends, amongst whom there were 
vertheless, to be found who did blame him for 
^hich had brought him into trouble. Mistress 
ed that such as fell into trouble, be the cause 

Sherwood, L ^ 
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ever so good, did always find those who would bl 
them. Mr. Lacy said, one should not cast himself 
danger wilfully, but when occasion offered take it y 
patience. Polly replied, that some were so prud 
occasions never came to them. And then those 
fell to disputing, in a merry but withal sharp fasl 
As he did pick his words, and used new-fangled te: 
and she spoke roundly and to the point, methinks 
was the nimblest in this encounter of wit. 

Meanwhile Mr. Wells asked Mr. Congleton ii 
had had news from the North, where much blood 
spilt since the rising; and he apprehended that 
kinsmen in Richmondshire should suffer under the 
orders sent to Sir George Bowes by my Lord Suf 
But Mr. Congleton did minister to him this com 
that if they were noted wealthy, and had freehold 
was the Queen's special commandment they should 
be executed, but two hundred of the commoner so: 
lose their lives in each town; which was about or 
each five. 

"But none of note?" quoth Mr. Wells. 

"None which can pay the worth of their hei 
Mr. Congleton replied. 

"And who, then, doth price them?" asked 1 
in a languishing voice. 

"Nay, sister," quoth Polly; "I warrant thee 
do price themselves; for he that will not pay wel 
his head must needs opine he hath a worthless one 

Upon which Mr. Lacy said to Kate, "One hun 
angels would not pay for thine, sweet Kate." 

"Then she must needs be an archangel, sir," q 
Polly, "if she be of greater worth than one hr 
angels." 
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"Ah me!" cried Kate, very earnestly, "I would I 
lad but half one hundred gold-pieces to buy me a 
gown withi" 

"Hast thou not gowns enough, wench?" asked her 
father. "Methought thou wert indiBTerently well pro- 
vided in that respect" 

"Ah, but I would have, sir, such a velvet suit as 
I did see some weeks back at the Italian house in 
Cheapside, where the ladies of the Court do buy their 
vestures. It had a border the daintiest I ever beheld, 
all powdered with gold and pearls. Ruffiano said it 
was the rarest suit he had ever made; and he is the 
Queen of France's tailor, which Sir Nicholas Throg- 
morton did secretly entice away, by the Queen's desire, 
from that Court to her own." 

"And what fair nymph owns this rare suit, sweet- 
est Kate?" Mr. Lacy asked. "I'll warrant none so 
fair that it should become her, or rather that she 
should become it, more than her who doth covet it." 

"I know not if she be fair or foul," quoth K^te, 
**but she is the Lady Mary Howard, one of the maids 
of honour of her majesty, and so may wear what 
pleaseth her." 

"By that token of the gold and pearls," cried Mr. 
Wells, "I doubt not but 'tis the very suit anent which 
the Court have been wagging their tongues for the last 
week J and if it be so, indeed, Mistress Kate, you have 
Qo need to envy the poor lady that doth own it." 

Kate protested she had not envied her, and taxed 

l^fc. Wells with unkindness that he did charge her with 

^t« and for all he could say would not be pacified, but 

^ept casting up her eyes, and the tears streaming down 

ier lovely cheeks. Upon which Mr. Lacy cried: 
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"Sweet one, thou hast indeed no cause to envyb 
or any one else, howsoever rare or dainty their m 
may he; for thy teeth are more heauteous than pearl 
and thine hair more hright than the purest gold, ai 
thine eyes more hlack and soft than the finest yelvf 
which Nature so made that we might bear their wondc 
ftil shining, which else had dazzled us:" and so we: 
on till her weeping was stayed, and then Mr. Wei 
said: 

"The lady who owned that rich suit, which I d 
falsely and feloniously advance Mistress Kate did env 
had not great or long comfort in its possession; for 
is very well known at Court, and hence bruited in i 
city, what passed at Richmond last week concemb 
this rare vesture. It pleased not the Queen, who thoug 
it did exceed her own. And one day her Majesty i 
send privately for it, and put it on herself, and cai 
forth into the. chamber among the ladies. The kir 
and border was far too short for her Majesty's heig 
and she asked every one how they liked her ne 
fancied suit. At length she asked the owner herseli 
it was not made too short and ill-becoming; which 1 
poor lady did presently consent to. Upon which 1 
highness cried: *Why, then, if it become me not 
being too short, I am minded it shall never beco 
thee as being too fine, so it fitteth neither well.' T 
sharp rebuke so abashed the poor lady that she ne^ 
adorned her herewith any more." 

"Ah," cried Mr. Congleton, laughing, "herMajest 
bishops do come by reproofs as well as her mai 
Have you heard how one Sunday, last April, my L' 
of London preached to the Queen's majesty, and se^ 
to touch on the vanity of decking the body too £ 
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Ser Graoe told the ladies after the sermon , that if the 
Bishop held more discourse on such matters she would 
fit him for heaven, but he should walk thither without 
& staff and leave his mantle behind him/* 

"Nay," quoth Mr. Wells, "but if she makes such 
as be Catholic taste of the sharpness of the rack, and 
the edge of the axe, she doth then treat those of her 
own way of thinking with the edge of her wit and the 
sharpness of her tongue. 'Tis reported, Mr. Congloton, 
Iknow not with what truth, that a near neighbour of 
yours has been served with a letter, by which a new 
sheep is let into his pastures." 

"What!" cried Polly, "is Pecora Campi to roam 
aiaidst the roses, and go in and out at his pleasure 
through the Bishop^s gate? The * sweet lids' have then 
danced away a large slice of the Church's acres. But 
what, I pray you, sir, did her Majesty write?" 

"Even this," quoth her father, "I had it from Sir 
Kobert Arundell: * Proud prelate! you know what you 
were before I made you, and what you are now. If 
you do not immediately comply with my request, I will 
ttnfrock you, by God! — Elizabeth R.'" 

"Our good neighbour," saith Polly, "must show a 
like patience with Job , and cry out touching his bish- 
J>prick, 'The Queen did give it; the Queen doth take 
it away; the will of the Queen be done.'" 

"He is like to be encroached upon yet further by 
yon cunning Sir Christopher," Mr. Wells said; "I'll 
^arrant Ely Place will soon be Hatton Garden." 

"Well, for a neighbour," answered Polly, "I'd as 
soon have the Queen's lids as her hedge-bishop, and 
ker Bheep than her shepherd. 'Tis not all for love of 
^ sweet dancer her Majesty doth despoil him. She 
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never, 'tis said, hath forgiyen him that he did remon- 
strate with her for keeping a crucifix and lighted tapen 
in her own chapel, and that her .fool^ set on hy audi 
as were of the same mind with him , did one day put 
them ont." 

In suchlike talk the time was spent; and when the 
gentlemen had taken leave, we retired to rest; and 
heing greatly tired, I slept heavily, and had many 
quaint dreams, in which past scenes and present ob- 
jects were curiously blended with the tales I had read 
on the journey, and the discourse I had heard that 
evening. When I awoke in the morning, my thoughts 
first flew to my father, of whom I had a very passionate 
desire to receive tidings. When my waiting-woman 
entered, with a letter in her hand, I foolishly did ftncy 
it came from him, which could scarcely be, so soon 
after our coming to town; but I quickly discerned, by 
the rose-coloured string which it was bounden with, 
and then the handwriting, that it was not from liim> 
but from her whom, next to him, I most desired to 
hear from, to wit, the Countess of Surrey. That sweet 
lady wrote that she had an exceeding great desire to 
see me, and would be more beholden to my aunt than 
she could well express, if she would confer on her 80 
great a benefit as to permit me. to spend the day ^th 
her at the Charter House, and she would send her 
coach for to convey me there, which should never have 
done her so much good pleasure before as in that ser 
vice. And more to that effect, with many kind and 
gracious words touching our previous meeting and cor 
respondence. 

When I was dressed, I took her ladyship's letter to 
Mrs, Ward , who was pleaaei to %«^ ^^ ^wsJA \v<w»elf 
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ask permission for me to wait upon that noble lady; 

bnt that her ladyship might not be at the charge of 

sending for me, she would herself, if my aunt gave 

lier licence, carry me to the Charter House, for that 

she was to spend some hours that day with firiends in 

the City, and "it would greatly content her," she 

added, "to further the expressed wish of the youiig 

oonntess, whose grandmother. Lady Mounteagle, and 

so many of her kinsfolk were Catholics, or, at the least, 

good friends to such as were so." My aunt did give 

leave for me to go, as she mostly did to whatsoever 

Mrs. Ward proposed, whom she trusted entirely, with 

a smgular great affection, only bidding her to pray 

that she might not die in her absence, for that she 

feared some peaches she had eaten the day before had 

bordered her, and that she had heard of one who had 

^ed of the plague some weeks before in the Tower. 

Jfrs. Ward exhorted her to be of good cheer, and to 

^mfort herself both ways , for that the air of Holbom 

^fts so good, the plague was not like to come into it, 

^d that the kernels of peaches being medicinal, would 

•^ther prove an antidote to pestilence than an occasion 

^ it; and left her better satisfied, insomuch that she 

'^t for another dish of peaches for to secure the bene- 

h. Before I left, Kate bade me note the fashion of 

he suit my Lady Surrey did wear, and if she had on 

ler own hair, and if she dyed it, and if she covered 

ler bosom, or wore plaits, and if her stomacher was 

traight and broad, or formed a long waist, extending 

lownwards, and many more points touching her attire, 

fhich I cannot now call to mind. As I went through 

he hall to the steps where Mistress Ward was already 

itanding; Muriel came hurrying towards me with a 
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faint colour coming and going in her sallow ch' 
and twice she tried to speak and failed. Bat iv 
I kissed her she put her lips close to my ear and i 
pered, 

"Sweet little cousin, there be in London priso 
in a very bad plight, in filthy dungeons, becausi 
their religion. The noble young Lady Surrey hai 
tender heart towards such if she do but hear of tl 
Prithee, sweet coz, move her to send them relie 
food, money, or clothing." 

Then Mistress Ward called to me to hasten, 
I ran away, but Muriel stood at the window, 
as we passed she kissed her hand, in which w 
gold angel, which my father had gifted me wit] 
parting. 

"Mrs. Ward," I said, as we went along, "my 
sin Muriel is not fair, and yet her face doth como 
itself to my fancy more than many fair ones I ] 
seen; it is so kindly." 

"I have even from her infancy loved her," she 
swered, "and thus much I will say of her, that n 
have been titled saints who had not, methinks, i 
virtue than I have noticed in Muriel." 

"Doth she herself visit the prisoners she spoke < 

"She and I do visit them and carry them r 
when we can by any means prevaU S the g* 
from compassion or through bribing of them to a 
us. But it is not always convenient to let thi 
known, not even at home, but I ween, Constance 
thou wilt have me to call thee so, that Muriel sa^ 
thee — for she has a wonderftd penetrative spiri 
that thou dost know when to speak and when tc 
silence." 
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^^And may I go witibi yon to the priflons?" I asked 
with a hot feeling in my heart, which I had not felt 
flinoe I had left home. 

"Thon art far too young," she answered. "But I 
will tell thee what thou canst do. Thou mayst work 
and beg for these good men, and not be ashamed of 
so doing. None may visit them who have not made 
up their minds to die, if they should be denounced for 
their charity." 

"But Muriel is young," I answered. "Hath she 
80 resolved?" 

"Muriel is young," was the reply; "but she is one 
ui whom wisdom and holiness hath forestalled age. For 
^0 years that she hath been my companion on such 
occasions, she has each day prepared for a possible 
death by such devout exercises as strengthen the soul 
*t the approach thereof." 

"And Kate and Polly," I asked, "are they privy 
to the dangers that you do run, and have they no like 
ambition?" 

"Bather the contrary," she answered; "but neither 
^^y or any one else in the house is fully acquainted 
^th these secret errands save Mr. Congleton, and he 
^d for a long time re^se his daughter licence to go 
^th me, until at last, by prayers and tears, she won 
«ini over to suffer it But he will never permit thee 
to do the like, for that thy father hath intrusted thee 
to his care for greater safety in these troublesome 
times." 

"Pish!" I cried pettishly, "safety has a dull mean 
sound in it which I mislike. I would I were mine own 
nufitress." 

"Wish no such thing, Constance Sherwood," was 
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her grave answer. ^'Wilfulness was never nurse to 
virtue, but rather her foe; nor ever did a rebelliotiB 
spirit prove the herald of true greatness. And now, 
mark my words. Almighty God hath given thee a 
friend far above thee in rank, and I doubt not in merit 
also, but whose faith, if report saith true, doth ran 
great dangers, and with few to advise her in these evil 
days in which we live. Peradventure He hath ap- 
pointed thee a work in a palace as weighty as that of 
others in a dungeon. Set thyself to it with thy whole 
heart, and such prayers as draw down blessings from 
above. There be great need in these times to bear in 
remembrance what the Lord says, that He will he 
ashamed in Heaven before His angels of siich as he 
ashamed of Him on earth. And many there are, I 
greatly fear, who though they be Catholics, do assist 
the heretics by their cowardice to suppress the true re- 
ligion in this land; and I pray to God this may never 
be our case. Yet I would not have thee to be rash in 
speech, using harsh words, or needlessly rebuking others, 
which would not become thy age, or be fitting and 
modest in one of inferior rank, but only where faith 
and conscience be in question not to be afraid to 
speak. And now God bless thee, who should be an 
Esther in this house, wherein so many true confessors 
of Christ some years ago surrendered their lives in 
great misery and torments, rather than yield up their 
faith." 

This she said as we stopped at the gate of the 

Charter House, where one of the serving-men of the 

Countess of Surrey was waiting to conduct me to her 

lodgings, having had orders to that effect. She left 

me in bis charge, and I followed \ma. wac^^^ tha sciuare. 
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and throngh the cloisters and passages which led to the 
gallery, where my lady's chamber was situated. My 
heart fluttered like a frightened caged bird during that 
walk, for there was a solemnity about the place such 
as I had not been used to , and which filled me with 
i^prehension lest I should be wanting in due respect 
where so much state was carried on. But when the 
door was opened at one end of the gallery, and Lady 
Surrey ran out to meet me with a cry of joy, the silly 
heart, like a caught bird, nestled in her embrace, and 
my lips joined themselves to hers in a fond manner, 
as if not willing to part again, but by fervent kisses 
supplying the place of words, which were lacking, to 
express the great mutual joy of that meeting, until at 
last my lady raised her head, and still holding my 
hands, cried out as she gazed on my face, 

"You are more welcome, sweet one, than my poor 
words can say. I pray you, doff your hat and mantle, 
and come and sit by me, for 'tis a weary while since 
we have met, and those are gone from us who loved 
^ then, and for their sakes we must needs love one 
another dearly, if our hearts did not of themselves 
move us unto it, which indeed they do, if I may judge 
of yours. Mistress Constance, by mine own." 

Then we kissed again, and she passed her arm 
Wound my neck with so many gracefol endearments, 
^ which were blended girlish simplicity and a youth- 
W yet matronly dignity, that I felt that day the love, 
which, methinks, up to that time had had its seat 
mostly in the fancy, take such root in mine heart, that 
It never lost its hold on it. 

At the first our tongues were somewhat tied by joy 
and lack of knowledge how to begin to converse <wl 
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the many subjects whereon both desired to hear dtf 
other speak, and the disuse of such intercourse w 
maketh it easy to discourse on what the heart is fall 
of. Howsoever, Lady Surrey questioned me touduog 
my father, and what had be^llen us since my mother^s 
deatL I told her that he had left his home, and sent 
me to London by reason of the present troubles; but 
without mention of what I did apprehend to be Ub 
further intent And she then said that the concern 
she was in anent her good father the Duke of Nor 
folk did cause her to pity those who were also in 
trouble. 

"But his grace," I answered, "is, I hope, in safetj 
at present, and in his own house? " 

"In this house, indeed," she did reply, "but a strai 
prisoner in Sir Henry Neville's custody, and not suffwf^ 
to see his fiiends without her Majesty's especial p© 
mission. He did send for his son and me last evenix^ 
having obtained leave for to see us, which he had ti 
done since the day my lord and I were married aga^ 
by his order, from the Tower, out of fear lest our fii 
marriage, being made before Phil was quite twel' 
years old, it should have been annulled by order 
the Queen, or by some other means. It grieved D 
much to notice how grey his hair had grown, and tb- 
his eyes lacked their wonted fire. When we enters 
he was sitting in a chair, leaning backward, with b 
head almost over the back of it, looking at a cand! 
which burnt before him, and a letter in his hand. B 
smiled when he saw us, and said the greatest coxqfo; 
he had in the world was that we were now so joine 
together that nothing could ever part us. Yon 8e( 
illstresB Constance," she said, with a pretty blush an 
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mile, ^'I now do wear my wedding-ring below the 
iiiddle joint" 

'^And do you live alone with my lord now in these 
grand chambers?" I said, looking around at the walls, 
which were hung with rare tapestry and fine pictures. 

"Bess is with me," she answered, "and so will re- 
main I hope until she is fourteen, when she will be 
manied to my Lord William, my lord's brother. Our 
Mdl is likewise here, and was to have wedded my 
Lord Thomas when she did grow up; but she is not 
like to live, the physicians do say." 

The sweet lady's eyes filled with tears, but, as if 
unwilling to entertain me with her griefs, she quickly 
changed discourse, and spoke of my coming unto Lon- 
don, and inquired if my aunt's house were a pleasant 
one, and if she was like to prove a good kinswoman 
to me. I told her how comfortable had been the man- 
ner of my recepdon, and of my cousins' goodness to 
ine; at the which she did express great contentment, 
^d would not be satisfied until I had described each 
of them in turn, and what good looks or what good 
^tialities they had; which I could the more easily do 
^t the first could be discerned even at first sight, and 
tondung the last, I had warrant from Mrs. Ward's 
commendations, which had more weight than my own 
"peerings, even if I had been a year and not solely a 
4»y in their company. She was vastly taken with 
'rtiat I related to her of Muriel, and that she did visit 
^d relieve poor persons and prisoners, and wished she 
W liberty to do the like; and with a lovely blush 
^d a modest confusion, as of one who doth not will* 
Uigiy disclose her good deeds, she told me all the time 
^ contd spare she did employ in making clothes for 
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such as she could hear of, and also salves and cordialB 
(such as she had learnt to compound from her dear 
grandmother), and privately sent them by her waitings 
maid, who was a young gentlewoman of good familj, 
who had lost her parents, and was most excellently 
endowed with virtue and piety. 

"Come to my closet. Miss Constance," she said, 
"and I doubt not but we shall find Milicent at work) 
if so be she has not gone abroad to-day on some such 
errand of charity." Upon which she led the way 
through a second chamber, still more richly fitted-up 
than the first, into a smaller one, wherein, when she 
oped the door, I saw a pretty living picture of two 
girls at a table, busily engaged with a store of bottles 
and herbs and ointments, which were strewn upon it in 
great abundance. One of them was a young maid) 
who was measuring drops into a phial, with a look so 
attentive upon it as if that little botde had been the 
circle of her thoughts. She was very fair and sliiB) 
and had a delicate appearance, which minded me of a 
snowdrop; and indeed, by what my lady said, she was 
a floweret which had blossomed amidst the frosts and 
cold winds of adversity. By her side was the mos* 
gleesome wench, of not more than eight years, I ever 
did set eyes on*, of a fatness that at her age was 
comely, and a face so full of waggery and saucy mirth» 
that but to look upon it drove away melancholy. Sh^ 
was compounding in a cup a store of various liquids 
which she said did cure shrewishness, and said sh* 
would pour some into her nurse's night- draught, ^ 
mend her of that disorder. 

"Ah, Nan," she cried, as we entered, "Fll hel] 
thee to a taste of this rare medicine, for methinks tb^^ 
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art somewhat shrewish also and not so conformable to 
% hasband^s will, my lady, as a good wife should be. 
Bj that same token that my lord willed to take me 
beliind him on his horse a gay ride round the square, 
and, forsooth, because I had not learnt my lesson, 
thou didst shut me up to die of melancholy. Ah, me! 
My mother had a maid called Barbara — 

'Sing willow, willow, willow,'' 

That is one of PhiFs favourite songs. Milicent, me- 
thinks I will call thee Barbara, and thou shalt sing 
with me — 

* The poor soal sat sighing by a sycamore-tree, — 
Sing all a green willow ; 
Her hand on her bosom,' 

There, put thy hand in that fashion — 

'her head on her knees,' — 

Nay, prithee, thou must bend thy head lower — 

* Sing willow, willow, willow.' " 

"My lady," said the gentlewoman, smiling, "I 
promise you I dare not take upon me to fulfil my 
t^ks with credit to myself or your ladyship, if Mistress 
Bess hath the run of this room, and doth prepare 
cordials after her fashion from your ladyship^s stores." 

"Ah, Bess!" quoth my lady, shaking her finger at 
^e saucy one; "I'll deliver thee up to Mrs. Fawcett, 
^hio will give thee a taste of the place of correction; 
*iid Phil is not here to-day to beg fliee off. And now, 
good Milicent, prithee make a bundle of such clothes 
^ we have in hand, and such comforts as be suitable 
*o such as are sick and in prison, for this young lady 
'^th need of them for some who be in that sad plight" 

"And, my lady," quoth the gentlewoman^ "I would 
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fain learn how to dress wounds when the flesh is gaU* 
for I do sometimes meet with poor men who do mi 
in that way, and would relieve them if I could.'* 

"I know," I^cried, "of a rare ointment my moi 
used to make for that sort of hurt; and if my Lf 
Surrey gives me licence, I will remember you, mistr^ 
with the receipt of it." 

My lady, with a kindly smile and expressed than 
assented; and when we- left the closet, I greatly a 
mending the young gentlewoman^s beauty, she 8 
that beauty in her was the worst half of her merit 

"But, Mistress Constance," she said, when we 1 
returned to the saloon, "I may not send her to si 
poor men, and above all, priests, who be in prison 
their faith, as I hear, to my great sorrow, there be 
many at this time, and who suffer great hardsh 
more than can be easily believed, for she is Protest! 
and not through conforming to the times, but so setl 
in her way of thinking, and earnest therein, ha^ 
been brought-up to' it, that she would not so mucb 
open a Catholic book or listen to a word in defenei 
Papists." 

"But how, then, doth she serve a Catholic lad; 
I asked, with a beating heart; and oh, with wh< 
sad one did hear her answer, for it was as follows: 

"Dear Constance, I must needs obey those ' 
have a right to command me, such as his grace 
good father and my husband; and they are both i 
urgent and resolved that by all means I shall conf 
to the times. So I do go to Protestant service; h 
use at home my prayers, as my grandmother did tx 
me; and Phil says them too, when I can get hixi 
say any." 
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Then you do not hear Mass?'' I said, sorrowfully, 
confess your sins to a priest?'' 
No," she answered, in a sad manner; '*I once 
I my Lady Lumley, who is a good Catholic, if 
ould procure I should see a priest with that intent 
undel House; but she turned pale as a sheet, and 
bhat to get any one to be reconciled who had once 
rmed to the Protestant religion, was to run danger 
ath; and albei( for her own part she would not 
i to die for so good a cause, she dared not bring 
ither's grey hairs to the block." 
js we were holding this discourse, — and she so 
i; in speaking, and I in listening, that we had not 

the door open, — Lord Surrey suddenly stood 

3 us. Bjs height made him more than a boy, and 

ice would not allow him a man; for the rest, he 

»^eU-proportioned, and did aU things with so no- 

a grace, that nature had stamped him with the 

of true nobility. He made a slight obeisance to 
nd I noticed that his cheek was flushed, and that 
rasped the handle of his sword with an anger 
L took not away the sweetness of his countenance, 
ave it an amiable sort of fierceness. Then, as if 
e^to restrain himself, he burst forth, 
Nan, an order is come for his grace to be forth- 
removed to the Tower, and I'll warrant that was 
ause he was suffered to see us yesterday. God 
it prove not a final parting I" 
Is his grace gone?" cried the Countess, starting 
r feet, and clasping her hands with a sorrowful 
re. 

He goes even now," answered the Earl; and both 
to the window, whence they could see the coach 

UiHce Sherwood, L ^ 
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in which the duke was for the third time carried firom 
his home to the last lodging he was to have on this 
earth. Oh, what a sorrowful sight it was for those 
young eyes which gazed on the sad removal of the 
sole parent both had left How her tears did flow 
silently like a stream from a deep fount, and his with 
wild bursts of grief, like the gushings of a torrent over 
rocks! His head fell on her shoulder, and as she tbrew 
her arms round him, her tears w^ted his hair. He- 
thought then that in the pensive tenderness of her 
downcast face there was somewhat of motherly as well 
as of wifely affection. She put her arm in his, and 
led him from the room; and I remained alone for a 
short time entertaining myself with sad thoughts aneat 
these two young noble creatures, who at so early »n 
age had become acquainted with so much sorrow, and 
hoping that the darkness which did beset the morning 
of their lives might prove but as the clouds which at 
times deface the sky before a brilliant sunshine doth 
take possession of it, and dislodge these deceitful har- 
bingers, which do but heighten in the end by contra®* 
the resplendency they did threaten to obscure. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

After I had been musing a little while, Mistr^ 
Bess ran into the room, and cried to some one behi^^ 
her: 

"Nan's friend is here, and she is mine too, for "^^ 
all played in a garden with her when I was little* 
Prithee come and see her." Then turning to me, b^* 
yet holding the handle of the door, she said: "Will ^ 
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SO Tmmannerly, I be ashamed of him. He will not so 
much as show himself." 

"Then, prithee, come alone," I answered. Upon 
which she came and sat on my knee, with her arm 
round my neck, and whispered in mine ear: 

"Moll is very sick to-day; will you not see her, 
Mistress Sherwood?" 

"Yea, if so be I have licence,"^! answered; and 
, taking me by the hand, offered to lead me up the 
stairs to the room where she lay. I following her, 
came to the door of the chamber, but would not enter 
till Bess fetched the nurse, who was the same had been 
4t Sherwood Hall , and who, knowing my name, was 
g^ad to see me, and with a curtsey invited me in. 
White as a lily was the little face resting on a pillow, 
^th its blue eyes half shut, and a store of golden hair 
about it; which minded me of the glories round angels' 
'^eads in my mother's missal. 

"Sweet lamb!" quoth the nurse, as I stooped to 

^iss the pale forehead. "She be too good for this 

^orld. Ofttimes she doth babble in her sleep of heaven, 

^^d angels, and saints, and a wreath of white roses 

^herewith a bright lady will crown her." 

"Kiss my lips," the sick child softly whispered, as 
p lent over her bed. Which when I. did, she asked, 
A^hat is your name? I mind your face." When I 
^^swered, "Constance Sherwood," she smiled, as if re- 
membering where we had met. "I heard my grandam 
^^lling me last night," she said; "I be going to her 
^Oon." Then a fit of pain came on, and I had to leave 
*^^r. She did go from this world a few days after; and 
^te nurse then told me her last words had been "Jesu! 
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That day I did converse again alone with my Lao 
Surrey after dinner, and walked in the garden; ai 
when we came in, before I left, she gave me a pnr 
with some gold-pieces in it, which the earl, her hu 
band, willed to bestow on Catholics in prison for the 
faith. For she said he had so tender and compassiona 
a spirit, that if he did but hear of one in ^stress 1 
would never rest until he had relieved him; and ont 
the affection he had for Mr. Martin, who was one whi 
his tutor, he was favourably inclined towards Catholii 
albeit himself resolved to conform to the Queen's re 
gion. When Mistress Ward came for me, tiie counte 
' would have her shown into her chamber, and won 
not be contented without she ordered her coach 
carry us back to Holbom, that we might take with 
the clothes and cordials which she did bestow upon 
for our poor clients. She begged Mrs. Ward's pray( 
for his grace, that he might soon be set at liberty; i 
she said, in a pretty manner, "It must needs be d 
Almighty God takes most heed of the prayers of so 
as visit Him in Bis affliction in the person of p< 
prisoners; and she hoped one day to be free to do 
herself." Then she questioned of the wants of th 
Mistress Ward had at that time knowledge of; « 
when she heard in what sore plight they stood, it 
move her to so great compassion, that she declare! 
would be now one of her chiefest cares and please 
in life to provide conveniences for them. And she 
sought Mistress Ward to be a good friend to her m 
mine aunt, and procure her to permit of my freqn 
visits to Howard House, as the Charter House is t 
often called; which would be the greatest good 
could do her; and that she would be most glad abi 
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herself would likew'se favour her eometimes with 
her company; which, "if it be not for mine own sake, 
Mistress Ward," she sweetly said, "let it be for His 
sake, who in the person of His afflicted priests doth 
need assistance.'' 

When we reached home, we hid what we had 
brought under onr mantles, and then in Mistress Ward's 
chamber, where Muriel followed us. When the door 
vas shut we displayed these jeweUed stores before her 
pleased eyes, which did beam with joy at the sight. 

"Ah, Muriel," cried Mistress Ward, "we have 
found an Esther in a palace; and I pray to God there 
may be other such in this town we ken not of, who in 
secret do yet bear affection to the ancient faith." 

Muriel said in her slow way: "We must needs go 
to the Clink to-morrow; for there is there a prisoner, 
one Mr. Cooper, whose flesh has fallen off his feet by 
reason of his long stay in a pestered and infected dun- 
geon. Mr. Roper told my father of him, and he says 
the gaoler will let us in if he be reasonably dealt 
with." 

"We will essay your ointment. Mistress Sher- 
wood," said Mistress Ward, "if so be you can make it 
m time." 

"I care not if I sit up all night," I cried, "if any 
one wiU buy me the herbs I have need of for the <5om- 
pounding thereof." Which Muriel said she would pre- 
vail on one of the servants to do. 

The bell did then ring for supper; and when we 
Were all seated, Kate was urgent with me for to tell 
her how my Lady Surrey was dressed; which I de- 
clared to her as follows: "She had on a brown juste 
^u corps embroidered, with puffed ele^v^^.^ dsA'^^S^tic^Q^ 
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braided of a deeper nuance; and on her head a lace 
cap, and a lace handkercliief on her bosom." 

"And, prithee, what jewels had she on, sweet 
coz?" 

"A long double chain of gold and a brooch of 
pearls,'^ I answered. 

"And his grace of Norfolk is once more removed 
to the Tower," said Mr. Congleton, sorrowfully. 

" 'Tis like to kill him soon , and so save her Ma- 
jesty's ministers the pains to bring him to the block. 
His physician. Dr. Rhumbeck, says he is afflicted witb 
the dropsy." 

Polly said she had been to visit the Countess of 
Northumberland, who was so grievously afflicted at her 
husband's death, tliat it was feared she would fall sick 
of grief if she had not company to divert her from her 
sad thoughts. 

"Which I warrant none could effect so well as the^f 
wench," her father said; "for, boshrew me, if thoiv 
wouldst not make a man laugh on his way to the scaf^^ 
fold with thy mad talk. And was the poor lady of^ 
better cheer for thy company?" 

"Yea, for mine," Polly answered; "or else for M. 
de la Motto's, who came in to pay his devoirs to her, for 
the first time, I take it, since her lord's deatli. And after 
his first compliments, which caused her to weep a little, 
he did carry on so brisk a discourse as I never noticed 
any but a Frenchman able to do. And she was not 
the worst pleased with it that the cunning gentleman 
did interweave it with anecdotes of the Queen's majesty; 
which, albeit he related them with gravity, did carry 
somewhat of ridicule in them. Such as of her Grace's 
dancing on Sunday before last at liOid "t^o^ttV^Assi^tQn's 
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wedding, and calling him to witness her paces, so that 
he might let Monsieur know how high and disposedly 
she danced; so that he would not have had cause to 
complain, in case he had married her, that she was a 
boiteuse, as had been maliciously reported of her by the 
friends of the Queen of Scots. And also how, some 
^js since, she had flamed out in great choler when he . 
went to visit her at Hampton Court, and told him so 
lond that all her ladies and officers could hear her dis- 
course, that Lord North had let her know the Queen- 
iQother and the Duke of Guise had dressed up a buffoon 
in an English fashion, and called him a Milor du Nord; 
*nd that two female dwarfs had been likewise dressed 
^P in that Queen^s chamber, and invited to mimic her, 
;ueen of England, with great derision and mockery, 
did assure her,' M. de la Motte said, *with my hand 
^^ my heart, and such an aggrieved visage, that she 
^Ust needs have accepted my words as true, that Milor 
"^orth had mistaken the whole intent of what he had 
^^tnessed, from his great ignorance of the French 
^Hgue, which did render him a bad interpreter be- 
"Ween princes; for that the Queen-mother did never 
^^^ase to praise her English Majesty's beauty to her son, 
^lid all her good qualities, which greatly appeased her 
^race, who desired to be excused if she, likewise out 
^f ignorance of the French language, had said aught 
^:uibecoming touching the Queen-mother.' 'Tis a rare 
^sh of fun, fit to set before a king, to hear this 
Monsieur Ambassador speak of the Queen when none 
are present but such as make not an idol of her as 
some do." 

"For my part," said her father, when she paused 
in her speech, "I mislike men with double visages and 
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double tongaes; and methinks this oAOiraseer bath bed 
and witbal a rare art for what courtiers do call d: 
plomacy, and plain men lying. His speeches to b 
Majesty be so fulsome in her praise, as I have heia 
some say who are at Court, and his flattery so ffl 
pable, that they have been ashamed to hear it; but b 
hind her back he doth disclose her failings with i 
admirable slyness.^' 

"If he be sly," answered Polly, "I'll warrant 1 
finds his match in her Majesty." 

"Yea," cried Kate, "even as poor Madge Arundi 
experienced to her cost." 

"Ay," quoth Polly, "she catcheth many poor fis 
who little know what snare is laid for them." 

"And how did her Highness catch Mistress Am 
deU?" I asked. 

"In this way, coz," quoth Polly: "she doth ofti 
ask the ladies round her chamber, *If they love 
think of marriage?' and the wise ones do conceal w< 
their liking thereunto, knowing the Queen's ju^ent : 
the matter. But pretty simple Madge Arundell, » 
knowing so deeply as her fellows, was asked one dfl 
hereof, and said, ^She had thought much about ma 
riage, if her father did consent to the man she lovee 
*You seem honest, i' faith,' said the Queen: *I will 8i 
for you to your father.' At which the damsel was wi 
pleased; and when her father, Sir Robert Amndefl 
came to Court, the Queen questioned him about b 
daughter's marriage, and pressed him to give consei 
if the match were discreet Sir Robert, much astn 
ished, said, *He never had heard his daughter hi 
liking to any man; but he would give his free consei 
to what was most pleasing to her Highness's will an 
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consent' 'Then I will do the rest,' saith ^he Queen. 
Poor Madge was called in, and told hy the Queen that 
her father had given his free consent. *Then,' replied 
the simple one, 'I shall be happy, an it please your 
Grace.' *So thou shalt; but not to be a fool and 
many,' said the Queen. *I have his consent given to 
me, and I vow thou shalt never get it in thy posses- 
sion. So go to about thy business. I see thou art a 
hold one to own thy foolishness so readily.'" 

"Ah me I" cried Kate, "I be glad not to be a maid 
to her Majesty; for I would not know how to answer 
her Grace if she should ask me a like question; for if 
it be bold to say one hath a reasonable desire to be 
married, I must needs be bold then, for I would not 
for two thousand pounds break Mr. Lacy's heart; and 
he saith he will die if I do not marry him. But, 
Polly ^ thou wouldst never be at a loss to answer her 
Majesty." 

**No more than Pace her fool," quoth Polly, "who, 
^hen she said, as he entered the room, *Now we shall 
hear of our faults,' cried out, 'Where is the use of 
speaking of what all the town doth talk of?'" 

"The fool should have been whipped," Mistress 
Ward said. 

"For his wisdom, or for his folly, good Mistress 
Ward?" asked Polly. "If for wisdom, 'tis hard to 
"^at a man for being wise. If for folly, to whip a 
fool for that he doth follow his calling, and as I be 
4e Hcensed fool in this house, — which I do take to 
pe the highest exercise of wit in these days, when all 
^8 turned upside down, — I do wish you all good- 
^ght, and to be no wiser than is good for your healths, 
^i no more foolish than suffices to\\gl\\feTi^i5aa\^»M^.*^^ 
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and so laughing she ran awaj, and Kate said in a 
lamentable voice, 

"I would I were foolish, if it lightens the heart" 

^^ Content thee, good Kate,*^ I said; but in so low 
a voice none did hear. And she went on, 

"Mr. Lacy is gone to Yorkshire for three weeks, 
which doth make me more sad than can be thought of." 

I smiled; but Muriel, who had not yet oped her 
lips whilst the others were talking, rising, kissed her 
sister, and said, "Thou wilt have, sweet one, so great 
a contentment in his letters as will give thee patience to 
bear the loss of his good company.^' 

At the which Kate brightened a little. To live 
with Muriel was a preachment, as I have often had oe- 
casion since to find. 

On the first Sunday I was at London, we heard 
Mass at the Portuguese ambassador's house, whither 
many Catholics of his acquaintance resorted for that 
purpose from our side of the City. In the afternoon a 
gentleman, who had travelled day and night ^m Staf- 
fordshire on some urgent business, brought me a letter 
from my father, writ only four days before it came to 
hand, and about a week after my departure from home- 
It was as follows: 

"Mine own dear Child, — The bearer of this 
letter hath promised to do me the good service to 
deliver it to thee as soon acs he shall reach London; 
which, as he did intend to travel day and night, 1 
compute will be no later than the end of this week, or 
on Sunday at the furthest. And for this his civility I 
do stand greatly indebted to him; for in these straitened 
times 'tis no easy matter to get letters conveyed fro© 
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; of the kingdom to another without danger of 
ing that which for the present should rather be 
i. I received notice two days ago from 
Ward's sister of your good journey and arrival 
m; and I thank Grod, my very good child, that 
had thee in His holy keeping and bestowed 
^er the roof of my good sister and brother; so 
th a mind at ease in respect to thee, my dear 
hly treasure, I may be free to follow whatever 
[is Providence may appoint to me, who, albeit 
f^ do aspire to leave all things to follow Him. 
leed He hath already, at the outset of my 
Lgs, sweetly disposed events in such wise. that 
iiath proved, as it were, the servant of His 
Lce; and, when I did least look for it, by a 
rdination famished me, who so short a time 
rted from a dear child, with the company of 

doth stand to me in lieu of her who, by reason 
render sex and age, I am compelled to send 
. For being necessitated, for the preservation 
fe, to make seldom any long stay in one place, 
leed of a youth to ride with me on those 

journeys, and keep me company in such 
\ I may withdraw unto for quietness and study. 
; in Stafford some few days back, I inquired of 
er of the inn where I did lay for one night, if 
lot possible to get in that city a youth to serve 

page, whom I said I would maintain as a 
in if he had learning, nurture, and behaviour 
^ such a person. He said his son, who was a 
bster, had a youth for a pupil who carried 
L his very countenance; but that he was the 

a widow, who, he much feax^d^ ^^\xk^ \^V 
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easily be persuaded to part from kim. Thereupon I 
expressed a great desire to haye a sight of this youth, 
and charged him to deal with his master so thst fas 
should be sent to my lodgings; which, when he oaiM 
there, lo and behold, I perceived with no small am&sB* 
ment that he was no other than Edmund GeningB, 
who straightway ran into my arms, and with much 
ado restrained himself from weeping, so greatly wii 
he moved with conflicting passions of present joy and 
recollected sorrow at this our unlooked-for meetings 
and truly mine own contentment therein was in ■• 
wise less than his. He told me that his mother^ 
poverty increasing, she had moved frt)m LichfieUi 
where it was more bitter to her, by reason of tfc* 
affluence in which she had before lived in that city, to 
Stafford, where none did know them; and she dwdt in 
a mean lodging in a poor sort of manner. Aoi 
whereas he had desired to accept the offer of a stranger, 
with the view to relieve his mother from the burden of 
his support, and may be yield her some assistance i^ 
her straits, he now passionately coveted to throw liB 
fortune with mine, and to be entered as a page in my 
service. But though she had been willing before, froi* 
necessity, albeit averse by inclination, to part witk 
him, when she knew me it seemed awhile impossible 
to gain her consent. Methinks she was privy to E4' 
mund^s secret good opinion of Catholic religion, and 
feared, if he should live with me, the effect thereof 
would follow. But her necessities were so sharp, and 
likewise her regrets that he should lack opportunities 
for his further advance in learning, which she hersel* 
was unable to supply, that at length by long entreaty 
he prevailed on her to give him licence for that whic^ 
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his heart did prompt him to desire for his own sake 
and hers. And when she had given this consent, but 
not before, lest it should appear I did seek to bribe 
her bj snch offers to so much condescension as she 
then evinced, I proposed to assist her in any way she 
wished to the bettering of her fortunes, and said I 
▼odd do as much whether she suffered her son to 
abide with me or no; which did greatly work with her 
to conceive a more favourable opinion of me than she 
had heretofore held, and to be contented he should 
remain in my service, as he himself so greatly desired. 
After some further discourse, it was resolved that I 
shonld furnish her with so much money as would pay 
her debts and carry her to La Rochelle, where her 
youngest son was with her brother, who albeit he had 
met with great losses, would nevertheless, she felt as- 
sored, assist her in her need. Thus has Edmund be- 
come to me less a page than a pupil, less a servant 
than a son. I will keep a watchful eye over his ac- 
tions, whom I already perceive to be tractable, capable, 
^mg to learn, and altogether such as his early years 
did promise he should be. I thank God, who has 
P^en. me so great a comfort in the midst of so great 
trials, and to this youth in me a fatlier rather than a 
Jttaster, who will ever deal with him in an honourable 
*iid loving manner, both in respect to his own deserts 
*nd to her merits, whose prayers have, I doubt not, 
piX)enred this admirable result of what was in no wise 
designed, but by God's Providence fell out of the 
asking a simple question in ah inn, and of a stranger. 
**And now, mine only and very dear child, I com- 
'Jiend thee to God's holy keeping; and I beseech thee 
*^ be as mindfol of thy duty to Him 8A \J[iOT\\x^&\.\^^\i 
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(and most especially of late) of thine to me; and 
print in thy heart those words of holy writ, *Not 
fear those that kill the body, but cannot destroy 
soul;' but withal, in whatever is just and reasonal 
and not clearly against Catholic religion, to observj 
most exact obedience to such as stand to thee at p 
sent in place of thy unworthy father, and who, mo 
over, are of such virtue and piety as I doubt i 
would move them rather to give thee an example h 
to suffer the loss of all things for Christ His sake tli 
to offend Him by a contrary disposition. I do wi 
to my good brother by the same convenience to yi< 
him and my sister humble thanks for their great kii 
ness to me in thee, and send this written in haste; 
I fear I shall not often have means hereafter. The 
fore I desire Almighty God to protect, bless, a 
establish thee. So in haste, and tn vtsceribus Chri 
adieu." 

The lively joy I received from this letter ^ 
greater than I can rehearse, for I had now no lon| 
before my eyes the sorrowful vision of my dear fati 
with none to tend and comfort him in his wanderinj 
and no less was my contentment that Edmund, i 
dearly-loved playmate, was now within reach of 
good instructions, and free to follow that which I ^ 
persuaded his conscience had been prompting him 
seek since he had attained the age of reason. 

I note not down in this history the many visit 
paid to the Charter House that autumn, except 
notice the growing care Lady Surrey did take 
supply the needs of prisoners and poor people, a 
how this brought her into frequent occasions of c 
course with Mistress Ward and Muriel, who nevertl 
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, as I also had care to observe, kept these inter- 
views secret, which might have caused suspicion in 
those who, albeit Catholic, were ill-disposed to adven- 
ture the loss of worldly advantages by the profession 
of what Protestants do term perverse and open papistry. 
Kate and Polly were of this way of thinking — 
prudence was ever the word with them when talk of 
religion was ministered in their presence; and they 
would not keep as much as a prayer-book in their 
diambers for fear of evil results. They were some- 
times very urgent with their father for to suffer them 
to attend Protestant service, which they said would 
not hinder them from hearing Mass at convenient 
tim^s, and saying such prayers as they listed; and 
Polly the more so that a young gentleman of good 
Mrth and high breeding, who conformed to the times, 
kad become a suitor for her hand, and was very 
Btremious with her on the necessity of such compliance, 
which nevertheless her father would not allow of. 
Kuch company came to the house, both Protestant and 
Calholic; for my aunt, who was sick at other times, 
M greatly mend towards the evening. When I was 
fiwt in London for some weeks, she kept me with her 
at such times in the parlour, and encouraged me to 
^iacotirse with the visitors; for she said I had a for- 
wardness and vivacity of speech which, if practised in 
'^nversation , would in time obtain for me as great a 
^pntation of wit as Polly ever enjoyed. I was no- 
thing loth to study in this new school, and not slow to 
improve in it. At the same time I gave myself greatly 
^ the reading of such books as I found in my cousins' 
chambers; amongst which were some M. de la Motte 
W lent to Polly, marvellous witty and entertaining^ 
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such as "Les Nouvelles de la Reine de Navarre," 
the ^^ Cents Histoires tragiques;" and others don 
English out of French by Mr. Thomas Fortescue; 
a poem, writ by one Mr. Edmund Spenser, very be 
ful, and which did so much bewitch me, that I 
wont to rise in the night to read it by the lig] 
the moon at my casement window; and the " 
d' Arthur," which Mr. Hubert Rookwood had "w 
me to read, whom I met at Bedford, and whic 
filled my head with fantastic images and ima^ 
scenes, that I did, as it were, fall in love witl 
Launcelot, and would blush if his name were but : 
tioned, and wax as angry if his fame were questi 
as if he had been a living man, and I in a fo 
manner fond of him. 

This continued for some little time, and meth 
had it proceeded further, I should have received i 
damage from a mode of life with so little of disci 
in it, and so great incitements to faults and f< 
which my nature was prone to, but which my 
science secretly reproved. And among the many 
sons I have to be thankful to Mistress Ward, 
never-to-be-forgotten friend, whose care restrainec 
in these dangerous courses, partly by compu 
through means of her influence with my aunt anc 
husband, and partly by such admonitions and coi 
as sh<3 favoured me with, I reckon amongst the gre 
that, at an age when the will is weak, albeit th< 
pulses be good, she lent a helping hand to the sup 
part of my soul to surmount the evil tendencies "? 
bad example on the one hand, and weak indulg 
on the other, fostered in me whose virtuous inclina 
b€^d been, up to that time, hedged in by the si 
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safeguards of parental watchMness. She procured that 
I should not tarry, save for brief and scanty spaces of 
time, in my aunt^s parlour when she had visitors, and 
so contrived that it should be when she herself was 
present, who, by wholesome checks and studied separa- 
tion from the rest of the company, reduced my for- 
wardness with just restraints such as became my age. 
And when she discovered what books I read, oh, with 
what fervent and strenuous speech she drove into my 
soul the edge of a salutary remorse; with what tearftil 
eyes and pleading voice she brought before me the 
memory of my mother's care and my father's love, 
which had ever kept me from drinking such empoisoned 
fctughts from the. well-springs of corruption which in 
our days books of entertainment too often prove, and 
i^not altogether bad, yet be such as vitiate the palate 
*ttd destroy the appetite for higher and purer kinds of 
niental sustenance. Sharp was her correction, but 
withal so seasoned with tenderness, and a grief the 
keenness of which I could discern was heightened by 
the thought that my two elder cousins (one time her 
Pupils) should be so drawn aside by the world and its 
pleasiu'es as to forget their pious habits, and minister 
to others the means of such injury as their own souls 
W sustained, that every word she uttered seemed to 
sink into my heart as if writ with a pen of fire; and 
ittostly when she thus concluded her discourse: 

"There hath been times, Constance, when men, yea 
^d women also, might play the fool for a while, '"''^' 
^Hthout so great danger as now, and dally with idle 
folly like children who do sport on a smooth lawn 
iiigh to a running stream, under their parents' eyes, 
who, if their feet do but slip, are prompt to tetrtev^ 

CtmstaHce Sherwood, /• ^ 
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them. But such days are gone by for the Catholics oi 
this land. I would have thee to bear in mind that 'tif 
no common virtue — no convenient religion — facet 
the rack, the dungeon and the rope; that wanton talef 
and light verses are no mattcum for a journey besel 
with such perils. And thou — thou least of all — 
whose gentle mother, as thou well knowest, died of i 
broken heart from the fear to betray her faith — thou 
whose father doth even now gird himself for a fight 
where to win is to die on a scaffold — shouldst scon 
to omit such preparation as may befit thee to live, if v 
so please God, or to die, if such be His will, a tra( 
member of His holy Catholic Church. Constance, i 
doth grieve me to the heart that thou shouldst so mud 
as once have risen from thy bed at night to feed th] 
mind with the vain words of profane writers, in placi 
of nurturing thy soul by such reasonable exercises anc 
means as God, through the teaching of His Church 
doth provide for the spiritual growth of His children 
and by prayer and penance make ready for coming 
conflicts. Bethink thee of the many holy priests, yei 
and laymen also, who be in uneasy dungeons at thi 
time lying on filthy straw, with chains on their bruisec 
limbs, but lately racked and tormented for their re 
ligion, whilst thou didst o£Pend God by such wantoz 
conduct. Count up the times thou hast thus o£Pended 
and so many times rise in the night, my good child 
and say the psalm 'Miserere,' through which we d< 
especially entreat forgiveness for our sins." 

I cast myself in her arms, and with many bittei 
tears lamented my folly; and did promise her then 
and, I thank God, ever after did keep that promif 
whilst I abode under the same roof with her, to re 
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no books bat snch as she should warrant me to peruse. 
Some days after she procured Mr. Congleton^s consent, 
who also went with us, to cany me to the Marshalsea, 
whither she had free access at that time by reason of 
her acquaintanceship with the gaoler *s wife, who, when 
& maid, had been a servant in her family, and who, 
having been once Catholic, did willingly assist such 
prisoners as came there for their religion. There we 
saw Mr. Hart, who hath been this long while confined 
in a dark cell, with nothing but boards to lie on till 
Mistress Ward gave him a counterpane, which she con- 
cealed under her shawl, and the gaoler was prevailed 
®n by his wife not to take from him. He was cruelly 
^ftored some time since, and condemned to die on the 
^^e day as Mr. Luke Kirby and some others on a 
|ite charge, that he did deny the Queen's supremacy 
^ spiritual matters; but he was taken oflP the sledge 
^^ returned to prison. He did take it very quietly and 
patiently; and when Mr. Congleton expressed a hope he 
^^ht soon be released from prison, he smiled and said: 
*'My good friend, my crosses are light and easy; 
*^d the being deprived of all earthly comfort affords 
* heavenly joy, which maketh my prison happy, my 
^^^finement merciful, my solitude ftill of blessings. To 
^^d, therefore, be all praise, honour, and glory for so 
^speakable a benefit bestowed upon His poor wretched 
*^d unworthy servant." 

So did he comfort those who were more grieved for 
nitu than he for himself; and each in turn we did con- 
^^8; and after I had disburdened my conscience in such 
''^e that he perceived the temper of my mind, and where 
to apply remedies to the dangers the nature of which his 
Nearsightedness did foresee, he thus addressed me: 
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^'The world, my dear daughter, soon be^ns to 
seem insipid, and all its pleasures grow bitter as gall*, 
all the fine .shows and delights it affords appear empty 
and good for nothing to such as have tasted the happi' 
ness of conversing with Christ, though it be amid&i^ 
torments and tribulations, yea and in the near approad:^ 
of death itself. This joy so penetrates the soul, 
elevates the spirit, so changes the afiPections, that 
prison seems not a prison but a paradise, death a 
long time desired, and the torments which do accom- 
pany it jewels of great price. Take with thee 
words, which be the greatest treasure and the rares 
lesson for these times: ^He that loveth his life in 
world shall lose it, and he that hateth it shall find it; 
and remember the devil is always upon the watch, 
you also watchful. Pray you for me. I have a grea' 
confidence that we shall see one another in heaven, ii 
you keep inviolable the word you have given to Goc 
to be true to His Catholic Church and obedient to it 
precepts, and He gives me the grace to attain unto thai 
same blessed end.^' 

These words, like the sower's seed, fell into a field..-- — 
where thorns often times threatened to choke theiir**'*' 
effect; but persecution, when it arose, consumed the^ 
thorns as with fire, and the plant, which would have 
withered in stony ground, bore fruit in a prepared soiL 

As we left the prison, it did happen that, passing 
by the gaoWs lodge, I saw him sitting at tf table 
drinking ale with one whose back was to the door. A 
suspicion came over me, the most unlikely in the world, 
for it was against all credibility, and I had not seen so 
much as that person's face; but in the shape of his 
head and the manner of his sitting, but for a moment 
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observed, there was a resemblance to Edmnnd Genings, 
the thonght of which I could not shake off. When we 
were walking home, Mr. Congleton said Mr. Hart had 
told him that a short time back a gentleman had been 
seized, and committed to close confinement, whom he 
believed, though he had not attained to the certainty 
thereof, to be Mr. Williesden; and if it were so, that 
much trouble might ensue to many recusants, by reason 
of that gentleman having dealt in matters of great im- 
portance to such persons touching lands and other 
afifeiirs whereby their fortunes and may be their lives 
might be compromised. On hearing of this, I straight- 
away conceived a sudden fear lest it should be my 
father and not Mr. Williesden was confined in that 
px^on; and the impression I had received touching the 
^OTith who was at table with the gaoler grew so strong 
^ consequence, that all sorts of fears founded thereon 
^^H through my mind, for I had often heard how per- 
*^3as did deceive recusants by feigning themselves to 
^ their friends, and then did denounce them to the 
'^Tmcil, and procured their arrest and oftentimes their 
^^"udemnation by distorting and false swearing touching 
speech they held with them. One Eliot in particu- 
, for seversd years servant to Mr. Roper, who was a 
^«n of great modesty and ingenuity of countenance, 
^^ as to defy suspicion (but a very wicked man in 
•Xore ways than one, as has been since proved), who 
>>:etended to be Catholic, and when he did suspect any 
•o be a Jesuit or a seminary priest, or only a recusant, 
^« would straightway enter into discourse with him, 
^nd in an artM manner cause him to betray himself; 
'thereupon he was not slow to throw off the mask, 
'thereby several had already been brought to the rof e. 
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And albeit I would not credit that Edmund should t>6 
such a one, the evil of the times was so great that XDJ 
heart did misgive me concerning him, if indeed he was 
the youth whom I had espied on such familiar terms 
with that ruffianly gaoler. I had no rest for some 
days lacking the means to discover the truth of that 
suspicion; for Mrs. Ward, to whom I did impart it, 
dared not adventure again that week to the Marshalsea, 
by reason of the gaoler's wife having charged her not 
to come frequently, for that her husband had suddenly 
suspected her to be a recusant, and would by no means 
allow of her visits to the prrisoners; but that when li^ 
was drunk she could sometimes herself get his ke^ 
and let her in, but not too often. Mr. Congleton woimli 
have it the prisoner must be Mr. Williesden and s^^ 
other, and took no heed of my fears which he saa3^ 
had no reasonable grounds, as I had not so much ^^ 
seen the features of the youth I took to be my fathe^^^ 
page. But I could by no means be satisfied, and -w^^Z^ 
Yery much; and I mind me how, in the midst of nc::^^'. 
tears that evening, my eyes fell on the frontispiece ''^ 
a volume of the "Morte d' Arthur" which had be^^^ 
loosened when the book was in my chamber, and 
which was a picture of Sir Launcelot, the 
mirror of my fancy. I had pinned it to my curtair-^^I' 
and jewelled it as Sj treasure and fiind of foolis"^ 
musings even after yielding up, with promise to 
no more therein, the book which had once held i 
And thus were kept alive the fantastic imaginiuj^ 
wherewith I clothed a creature conceived in a writer*^^ 
brain, whose nobility was the offspring of his thought^^ 
and the continual entertainment of mine own. But, bh^ 
how just did I now find the words of a virtuous firiend^ 
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and how childish my folly, when the true sharp edge 
of present fear dispersed these vapoury clouds, even as 
the keen blast of a north wind doth drive away a 
noxious mist! The sight of the dismal dungeon that 
isy visited, the pallid features of that true confessor 
therein immured, his soul-piercing words, and the ap- 
prehensions which were wringing my heart, — banished 
of a sudden an idle dream engendered by vain readings 
and vainer musings, and SirLauncelot held thenceforward 
no higher, or not so high, a place in my esteem as the 
good Sir Guy of Warwick, or the brave Hector de Valence. 
A day or two after, my Lady Surrey sent her coach 
for me; and I foui^d her in her dressing-room seated 
On a couch with her waiting-women and Mistress Mili- 
cent around her, who were displaying a great store of 
Hch suits and jewels and such-like gear drawn from 
"Wardrobes and closets, the doors of which were thrown 
open, and little Mistress Bess was on tiptoe on a stool 
^fore a mirror with a diamond necklace on, ribbons flaring 
ttboiit hef head, and a fan of ostrich- feathers in her hand. 
"Ah, sweet one," said my lady, when I came in, 
**thou must needs be surprised at this show of bravery, 
"which ill consorts with the mourning of our present 
^arb or the grief of our hearts; but, V faith, Constance, 
strange things do come to pass, and such as I would 
fain hinder if I could." 

"Make ready thine ears for great news, good Con- 
stance," cried Bess, running towards me incumbered 
'with her finery, and tumbling over sundry pieces of 
liead-gear in her way, to the waiting-woman's no small 
discomfiture. "The Queen's majesty doth visit upon 
next Sunday the Earl and Countess of Surrey; and as 
her highness cannot endure the sight of dool, they and 
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their honsehold must needs put it off and arr 
selves in their costliest suits; 'tod Nan is to pi 
choicest jewels, and mj Lady Bess must be g: 
to salute the Queen." 

"Hush, Bessy," said my lady; and leading 
the adjoining chamber, "'tis hard," quoth she, 
my hand in hers, — "'tis hard when his grj 
the Tower and in disgrace with her Majesty, i 
six weeks since our Moll died, that she mn 
visit this house, where there be none to ente] 
Highness but his grace's poor children ; '< 
Constance, to be constrained to kiss the hai 
threatens his life who gave my lord his, and i 
smile at the Queen's jesting, which my Lord 
saith we must of all things take heed to observe, 
she as little can endure dool in the face as in tl 

A few tears fell from those sweet eyes i 
hand, which she still held, and I said, "Com 
my dear lady. It must needs be that her Maje 
intend favour to his grace through this visit, jj 
ness would never be minded to do so much h 
the children if she did not purpose mercy to th( 

"I would fain believe it were so," said t 
tess, thoughtfully; "but my Lord Arundel and 
Lumley hold not, I fear, the same opinion. J 
hear from them that his grace is much troublec 
and hath written to the Earl of Leicester and 
Burleigh to lament the Queen's determination 
his son, who is not of age to receive her." * 

"And doth my Lord Surrey take the matter U 

* Calendar of State Papers , Domestic Series , 1547 to 1580 
Norfolk to the Earl of Leicester and Lord Burleigh ; laments 
determination to yisit his aon^s house , who is not of age to tea 
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'^Mj lord's disposition doth indine him to coBceiye 
^lope where others see reason to fear," she replied. "He 
saith he is glad her Majesty should come to this house, 
and that he will take occasion to petition her Grace to 
release his father from the Tower; and he hath drawn 
Qp an address to that effect, which is marvellous well 
expressed; and, since 'tis written, he makes no more 
doubt that her Majesty will accede to it than if the up- 
shot was not yet to come, but already past. And he 
bath set himself with a skill beyond his years , and al- 
^gether wonderfril in one so young, to prepare all 
hings for the Queen's reception; so that when his 
randfather did depute my Lord Berkeley and my 
'ady Lumley to assist us (he himself being too sick to 
o out of his house) in the ordering of the collation in 
16 banqueting-room, and the music wherewith to greet 
ar Highness on her arrival, as well as the ceremonial 
> be observed during her visit, they did find that my 
»¥d had so disposedly and with so great taste ordained 
le rules tg be observed, and the proper setting forth 
^ all things, that little remained for them to do. And 
B will have me to be richly dressed, and to put on 
i.e jewels which were his mother's, which, since her 
eatii, have not been worn by the two Duchesses of 
Torfolk which did succeed her. Ah me. Mistress Con- 
tance, I often wish my lord and I had been bom far 
fom the Court, in some quiet country p^ace, where 
l^ere are no queens to entertain, and no plots which 
^o bring nobles into so great dangers."" 

"Alack," I cried, "dear lady, 'tit mot the highest 
^ the land that be alone to suffer. Their troubles do 
^tand forth in men's eyes; and when a noble head is 
^iQiperilled all the world doth know of it; but blood is 
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spilt in this land, and torments endured, which nc 
doth chronicle, and of which scant mention is mBt 
palaces." 

"There is a passion in thy speech," my ladj 
"which betrayeth a secret uneasiness of heart 
thou had ill news, my Constance?" 

"No news," I answered, "but that which my 
do invent and whisper;" and then I related to he 
cause of my disturbance, which she sought to alls 
kind words, which nevertheless failed to comfort : 

Before I left she did propose I should come t 
Charter House on the morning of the Queen^s 
and bring Mistress Ward and my cousins also, if 
would pleasure them to stand in the gallery anc 
ness the entertainment And albeit my heart was h 
methought it was an occasion not to be overp< 
feast my eyes with the sight of Majesty, and to b 
that great queen who doth hold in her hands hex 
jects* lives, and who, if she do but nod, like thi 
of the heathen which books do speak of, such te 
effects ensue, greater than can be thought of; and 
gave my lady mine humble thanks, and also for tlu 
did gift me with a dainty hat and a well-embroi 
suit to wear on that day; which, when Kate sa^ 
fell into a wonderful admiration of the pattern, 
did set about to get it copied afore the day of the 
visit to Howard House. As I returned to Holbo 
my lady's coach there was a great crowd in the 
hill, and the passage for a while arrested by the 
ber of persons on their way to what is now callc 
Royal Exchange, which her Majesty was to visit i 
evening. I sat very quietly with mine eyes fix) 
the foot-passengers, not so much looking at their 
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as matching their passage, which, like the miiniDg of 
a river, did seem endless. But at last it somewhat 
slackened, and the coach moved on, when at the comer 
of a street, nigh unto a lamp over a shop, which did 
throw a light on his face, I beheld Edmund Genings. 
Oh, how my heart did beat, and with what a loud cry 
I did call to the miming footmen to stop! But the 
noise of the street was so great they did not hear me, 
and I saw him turn and pursue his way down another 
street towards the river. My good uncle, when he 
heard I had verily seen my father^s new page in the 
^^1 gave more heed to my suspicions, and did promise 
to go himself unto the Marshalsea on the next day, and 
seek to verify the name of the prisoner Mr. Hart had 
made mention of. 

CHAPTER IX. 

On the next moming, Mr. Congleton called me into 
the library from the garden, where I was gathering for 
Muriel a few of such hardy flowers as had survived 
the early frosts. She was wont to carry them with her 
to the prisons: for it was one of her kindly apprehen- 
nons of the sufferings of others to divine the comfort 
therewith things seemingly indifferent do affect those 
flhat out of all kinds of enjoyments; and where a less 
tender nature should have been content to provide ne- 
cessaries, she through a more delicate acquaintanceship 
and light touch, as it were, on the strings of the human 
heart, ever bethought herself when it was possible to 
minister if but one minute^s pleasure to those who had 
often well-nigh forgotten the very taste of it. And she 
hath told me touching that point of flowers, how it had 
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once happened that the scent of some violets sh 
concealed in her bosom with a like intent did mc 
tears an aged man, who for many years past ha 
seen, no not so much as one green leaf in his p 
which tears, he said, did him more good than an} 
else which could have happened to him. 

I threw down on a bench the chrysanthemum 
otlier bold blossoms I had gathered, and rannin| 
the house, opened the door of the library, where, 1 
behold, to my no small agitation and 'amaze, ] 
covered Edmund Genings, who cried out as I em 

"0 my dear master^s daughter and well-re 
bered playmate, I do greet you with all mine 1 
and I thank God that I see you in so good cond 
as I may with infinite gladness make report of 
your good father, who through me doth impart t< 
his paternal blessing and most affectionate comm 
tions." 

"Edmund," I cried, scarce able to speak for 
"is he in London? is he in prison?" 

"No, forsooth," quoth Mr. Congleton. 

"No, verily," quoth Edmund; both at the sam< 

"Thy fears, silly wench," added the first, * 
run away with thy wits, and I do counsel thee ai 
time to be at more pains to restrain them; for 
there be so many occasions to be afraid of ver 
evils, 'tis but sorry waste to spend fears on p 
fancies." 

By which I did conjecture my uncle not 
greatly pleased with Edmund's coming to his ] 
and noticed that he did fidget in his chair and 
and anon glanced at the windows which opened o 
garden in an uneasy manner. 
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^^And wherefore art thou then in London?** I 
asked of Edmund; who thus answered: 

^* Because Mr. James Fenn, who is also called Wil- 
Uesden, was taken and committed dose prisoner in the 
Uarshalsea a short time back; which, when my dear 
xoaster did hear of, he was greatly disturbed and tur- 
moiled thereby, by reason of weighty matters having 
passed betwixt him and that gentleman touching lands 
belonging to recusants, and that extraordinary damage 
w likely to ensue to several persons of great ment, 
if he could not advertise him in time how to answer 
te those accusations which would be laid against him; 
and did seek if by any means he could have access to 
Imn; but could &id no hope thereof without imminent 
di^Qger not to himself only, but to many besides, if he 
liad come to London and been recognised/* 

"Wherein he did judge rightly," quoth my uncle; 
and then Edmund — 

"So, seeing my master and others of a like faith 
with him in so great straits touching their property and 
their lives also, I did most earnestly crave his licence, 
l)eing unknown and of no account in the world, and 
80 least to be suspected, to undertake this enterprise 
which he could not himself perform; which at last he 
did grant me, albeit not without reluctance. And thus 
nMilTed I came to town." 

"And has your hope been frustrated?" Mr. Con- 
gleton asked. To whom Edmund — "I thank God, 
the end hath answered my expectations. I committed 
the cause to Him to whom notiiing is impossible, and 
dfltennined, like a trusty servant, to do all that in me 
did lie thereunto. And thinking on no other means, I 
took up my abode near to the prison, hoping in. titnA 
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to get acquainted with the keeper, for which purpose I 
had to drink with him each day, standing the cost, be- 
sides paying him well, which I was furnished with the 
means to do. At last I did, by his means, procure to 
see Mr. Fenn, and not only come to speak to him, but 
to have access to his cell three or four times with pes 
and ink and paper, to write his mind. So I have 
furnished him with the information he had need o( 
and likewise brought away with me such answers to 
my master's questions as should solve his doubts hov 
to proceed in the aforesaid matters." 

"God reward thee, my good youth," Mr. Con- 
gleton said, "for this thing which thou hast done; for 
verily, under the laws lately set forth, recusants be in 
such condition, that, if not death, beggary doth staiDB 
them in the face, and no remedy thereunto except bj 
such assistance as well-disposed Protestants be willing 
to yield to them." 

"And where doth my father stay at this present 
time?" I asked; and Edmund answered: 

"Not so mudi as to you, Mistress Constance, am I 
free to reply to that question; for when I left, *Ed- 
mund,* quoth my master, 4t is a part of prudence in 
these ' days to guard those that be dear to us from 
dangers ensuing on what men do call our perversitj; 
and as these new laws enact that he which knoweth 
any one which doth hear Mass, be it ever so privately) 
or suffers a priest to absolve him, or performs any 
other action appertaining to Catholic religion, and dodi 
not discover him before some public magistrate within 
the space of twenty days next following, shall suffer 
the punishment of high-treason, than which nothing 
can be more horrible; and that neither sex nor age be 
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ase of exemption from the like penalties, so that 
^r must accnse son, and sister brother, and children 

parents; — it is, I say, a merciful part to hide 
. our friends where we do conceal ourselves, whose 
ciences do charge us with these novel crimes, lest 
"s be also burdened with the choice either to de- 
ice us if called upon to testify thereon, or else to 
k falsely. Therefore I do charge thee, my son 
rand* (for thus indeed doth my master term me, 
mworthy servant), 'that thou keep from my good 
1, and my dear sister, and her no less dear husband, 
knowledge of my present, but indeed ever-shifting, 
le; and solely inform them, by word of mouth, that 
1 in good health, and in very good heart also, and 
oaost earnestly pray for them, that their strength 
patience be such as the times do require.'" 
*And art thou reconciled, Edmund?" I asked, 

speaking hastily and beforehand with prudence. 
Congleton checked me sharply; whereupon, with 
t confusion, I interrupted my speech; but Edmund, 
it not in words yet by signs, answered my question 
B I should be certified it was even as I had hoped, 
then asked if I should not be glad to write a letter 
\j father, which he would carry to him, so that it 

neither signed nor addressed, — which letter I 
Bit down to compose in a hurried manner, my heart 
npting my pen to utter what it listed, rather than 
;hing the words in which those affectionate senti- 
ts were expressed. Mr. Congleton likewise did 
e to him, whilst Edmund took some food, which he 
tly needed; for he had scarce eaten so much as one 
Portable meal since he had been in Londop, and 
to ride day and night till he reached his master.. 
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I wept very bitterly when he went away; for 
of him recalled the dear mother I had lost, 
parent whose company I was likewise reft oi 
home I was never like to see again. But w 
tears were stayed, that which at the time 
sadness ministered comfort in the retrospect, 
from worse fears made the present separation 
father more tolerable. And on the next Sunc 
I went to the Charter House with my coi 
Mistress Ward, I was in such good cheer, 1 
commended my prating; which she said for e 
had been so stayed, that she had greatly fea 
caught the infectious plague of melancholy fi 
whom she vowed did half kill her with the 
her doleful sighing since Mr. Lacy was jgoi 
she said was a dismal music brought into f 
love-sick ladies, and such as she never did 
practise; "for," quoth she, "I hold care to be 
enemy in life; and to be in love very dull sj 
serve not to make one merry." This she sai 
to Sir Ealph Ingoldby, the afore-mentioned 
her hand, who went with us, and thereupon 
"Mercy on us, fair mistress, if we must be m 
we be sad, and by merriment win a lady's 
lack of which doth so take away merrimen 
must needs be sad, and so lose that which si 
sadness;" and much more he in that style, ai 
swering and making sport of his discourse, a 
wont with all gentlemen. 

When we reached the house, Mistress Mi 
awaiting us at the door of the gallery for t 
us to the best place wherein we could see her 
entrance. There were some seats there and 
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song pfresent, some of which were of Polly's acquaint- 
ance, with whom she did keep up a brisk conversation, 
in which "I had occasion to- notice the sharpness of her 
wit, in which she did surpass any woman I have since 
known, for she was never at a loss for an answer; as 
when one said to her — 

"Truly, you have no mean opinion of yourself, 
fair mistress." 

"As one shall prize himself," quoth she, **so let 
him look to be valued by others." 

And another: "You think yourself to be Minerva." 

Whereupon she — "No, sir, not when I be at your 
elbow," meaning he was no Ulysses. 

And when one gentleman asked her of a book, if 
she had read it, 

"The epistle," she said, "and no more." 

"And wherefore no more," quoth he, "since that 
hath wit in it?" 

"Because," she answered, "an author who sets all 
1^ wit in his epistle is like to make his book resemble 
a bankrupt's doublet." 

"How so?" asked the gentleman. 

"In this wise," saith she, "that he sets the velvet 
Wore, though the back be but of buckram." 

"For my part," quoth a foppish young man, "I 
We thoughts in my mind should fill many volumes." 

"Alack, good sir," cries she, "is there no type good 
enough to set them in?" 

He, somewhat nettled, declares that she reads no 
Wks but of one sort, and doats on 'Sir Bevis and 
Owlglass, or Fashion's Mirror,' and suchlike idle stuflF, 
^herein he himself had never found so much as one 
^ord of profitable use or reasonable entertainment. 

CoHsiance Sherwood. /. ^^ 
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"I have read a fable," she said, "which speeboi 
a pasture in which oxen find fodder, hounds hares 
storks lizards, and some animals nothing." 

"To deliver you my opinion," said a lady who w 
next to Polly's disputant, "I have no great esteem fa 
letters in gentlewomen. The greatest readers be of 
the worst doers." 

"Letters!" cries Polly; "why, surely they beik 
most weighty things in creation; for so much as th 
difference of one letter mistaken in the order in wliic 
it should stand in a short sentence doth alter the e^ 
pression of a man!s resolve in a matter of life ai 
death." 

"How prove you that, madam?" quoth the lady. 

"By the same token," answered Polly, "that I on 
did hear a gentleman say, *I must go die a begga 
who willed to say, *I must go buy a dagger.'" 

They all did laugh, and then some one sa: 
"There was a witty book of emblems ^ade on all i 
Cardinals at Rome, in which all these' scarlet prin< 
were very roughly handled. Bellarmine, for instant 
as a tiger fast chained to a post, and a scroll pi 
ceeding from the beast's mouth — *Give me d 
liberty; you shall see what I am.' I wish," quo 
the speaker, "he were let loose in this island. T 
Queen's judges would soon constrain him to eat I 
words." 

"Peradventure," answered Polly, "his own wor 
shoTild be too good food for a recusant in her Majesty 
prisons." 

"May be, madam, you have tasted of that food 
quoth the aforesaid lady, **tbat you be so well a 
quainted with its qualities*'^ 
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Then I perceived tibat Mistress Ward did nndge 
'0II7 for to stay her from carrying on a further 
ncounter of words on this subject; for, as she did 
Bmind us afterwards, many persons had been thrown 
ito prison for only so much as a word lightly spoken 
1 conversation which should be supposed even in a 
Bmote manner to infer a favourable opinion of Catholic 
sligion; as, for instance, one Eoland Jenks, a book- 
3ller in Oxford, for a jest touching the Queen's supre- 
my in ecclesiastical matters, had been a short time 
efore arrested, pilloried, whipped, and his ears nailed 
) a counter, which with a knife he had himself to cut 
irongh to free himself; which may be had not been 
iken much notice of, as nothing singula in these 
ays, the man being a Catholic and of no great note, 
ut that much talk had been ministered concerning a 
mble disease which broke out immediately after the 
issing of that sentence, by which the judge which 
id pronounced it, the jury, and many other persons 
mcemed in *, had died raving mad; to the no small 
fright of the whole city. I ween, howsoever, no 
idging should have stopped Polly from talking, which 
deed was a passion with her, but that a burst of 
usic at that time did announce the Queen's approach, 
id we did all stand up on the tiptoe of expectation 
see her Majesty enter. 

My heart did beat as fast as the pendulum of a 
ock when the cries outside resounded, "Long live 
ueen Elizabeth!" and her Majesty's voice was dis- 
ictly heard answering, "I thank you, my good 
Jople:" and the ushers crying out, "La Royne!" as 
e great door was thrown open; through which we 
d see her Majesty alight from her coach, followed 

1\* 
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by many noble lords, and amongst tbem one of her 
bishops, and my Lord and my Lady Surrey, kneeling 
to receive her on the steps, with a goodly company of 
kinsfolks and friends around them. Oh, how I did 
note every lineament of that royal lady, of so great 
power and majesty, that it should seem as if she were 
not made of the same mould as those of whom the 
Scriptures do say, that dust they are, and to dust 
must they return. Very majestic did she appear; her 
stature neither tall nor low, but her air exceeding 
stately. Her eyes small and black, her face fair, her 
nose a little hooked, and her lips narrow. Upon her 
head she had a small crown, her bosom was uncovered' 
she wore an oblong collar of gold and jewels, and oi 
her neck an exceeding fine necklace. She was dress©< 
in white silk bordered with pearls, and over it a mantl 
of black silk shot with silver threads; her train, whic 
was borne by her ladies, was very long. When tV 
lord knelt, she pulled off her glove, and gave him b-^ 
right hand to kiss, sparkling with rin^ and jewel 
but when my lady, in as modest a manner as can I 
thought of, advanced to pay her the same homage, st 
did withdraw it hastily and moved on. I can ev^ 
now, at this distance of time, call to mind the look ^ 
that sweet lady's face as she rose to follow her Majesty 
who leant on my lord's arm with a show of singula 
favour, addressing herself to him in a mild, playfu' 
and obliging manner. How the young countess's cheel 
did glow with a burning blush , as if doubting if sh« 
had offended in the manner of her behaviour, or hat 
anyways merited the repulse she had met with! Ho^ 
she stood for one moment irresolute, seeking to catcl 
my lord's eye, so as to be directed by him; and failing 
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to do SO, with a pretty smile, but with what I, who 
loved her, fancied to be a quivering lip, addressed 
herself to the ladies of the Queen, and conducted them 
through [the cloisters to the garden, whither her ffigh- 
ness and my lord had gone. 

In a brief time Mistress Milicent came to fetch 
us to a window which looked on the square, where 
a great open tent was set for a collation , and seats all 
round it for the concert which was to follow. As we 
vent along, I took occasion to ask of her the name of 
a Waiting-gentleman, who ordered about the servants 
^th no small alacrity, and met her Majesty with 
many bows and quirks and a long compliment in 
veiTse. 

"'Tis Mr. Churchyard," she said; "a retainer of 
**is grace's, and a poet withall." 

"Not a grave one, I hope," said Polly. 
"Nay," answered the simple gentlewoman, "but 
»He well versed in pageants and tournaments and 
JUcHike devlfees, as well as in writing of verses and 
epigrams very fine and witty. Her Majesty doth some- 
^^^es send for him when any pageant is on hand." 

"Ah then, I doubt not," quoth Polly, "he doth 
"^te himself to be no mean personage in the state, 
^Hd so behaves accordingly." 

Pretty Milicent left us to seek for Mistress Bess, 
^liom she had charge of that day; and now our eyes 
^ere so intent on watching the spectacle before us that 
^Ven Polly for a while was silent. The Queen did sit 
^t table with a store of noblemen waiting on her; and 
«t more goodly sight and a rarer one is not to be seen 
than a store of men famed for so much bravery and 
"wit and arts of state, that none have been found to 
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1 



sarpass them in any age; who be so loyal to a Qne^ 
and so reverent to a woman as these to this lady, who 
doth wear the crown of so great a kingdom, so that 
all the world doth hold it in respect, and her ha&d 
sought by so many great princes. But all this time I 
could not perceive that she so much as once did look 
towards my Lady Surrey, or spoke one single word to 
her or to my Lady Lumley, or little Bess, and took 
very scanty notice also of my Lady Berkeley, hi« 
grace's sister, who was a lady of so great and haughty 
a stomach, and of speech so eloquent and ready, that 
I have heard the Queen did say, that albeit Ladj 
Berkeley bent her knee when she made obeisance tfl 
her, she could very well see she bent not her wiB 
to love or serve her, and that, she liked not such 
as have a man's heart in a woman's body. "T^ 
said that parity breedeth not affection, or affini^ 
respect, of which saying this opinion of the Queen- ^ 
should seem a notable example. But to see my LadJf 
Surrey so treated in her own husband'slfather's hou.^ 
worked in me such effects of choler, mingled with sa-^ 
ness, that I could scarce restrain my tears. Methougi* 
there was a greater nobleness and a more true queenlj 
greatness in her meek and withal dignified enduran^^ 
of these slights who was the subject, than in th^f 
sovereign who did so insult one who least of all di^ 
deserve it. What the Queen did, others took patter^ 
from; and neither my Lord Burleigh, nor my Lor^ 
Leicester, or Sir Christopher Hatton, or young Lor^ 
Essex (albeit my lord's own friend), or little Sir Johic^ 
Harrington, her Majesty's godson, did so much 9J0 
speak one civil word or show her the least attention 5 
but she did bear herself with so much sweetness, andy 
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though I knew her heart was Ml almost to bursting, 
kept np go brave an appearance that none should 
see it except such as had their own hearts wounded 
through hero, that some were present that day who 
since have told me that, for promise of future distinc- 
tion and true nobility of aspect and behaviour, they 
had not in their whole lives known one to be com- 
pared with the young Countess of Surrey. 

Polly did point out to us the aforesaid noblemen 

and gentlemen, and also Dr. Cheney, the Bishop of 

Oloticester, who had accompanied her Majesty, and 

U. de la Motte, the French ambassador, whom she 

did seem greatly to favour; but none that day so 

nmch as my Lord Surrey, on whom she let fall many 

^cious smiles, and used playful fashions with him, 

such as nipping him once or twice on the forehead, and 

shaking her fan, as if to reprove him for his answers 

*o her questions, which nevertheless, if her countenance 

^ght be judged of, did greatly content her: albeit I 

oiice observed her to frown (and methought, then, what 

* terror doth lie in a sovereign's frown) and speak 

^*arply to him; at the whicfra high colour came into 

^ cheek', and rose up even to his temples, which 

W Majesty perceiving, she did again use the same 

'blandishments as before; and when the collation was 

Glided, and the concert began, which had been pro- 

'ided for her Grace's entertainment, she would have 

^ixn sit at her feet, and gave him so many tokens of 

roodwiU, that I heard Sir Ralph Ingoldby, who was 

landing behind me, say to another gentleman: 

"K that young nobleman's father is like to be 
Ixorter by the head, his father's son is like to have 
^is own raised higher than ever his father's was, so he 
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doth keep clear of papistry and ovennuch fondnees for 1 Anc 
his wife, which be the two things her Majesty doth 1^ 
most abhor in her courtiers." Itioni 

My heart moving me to curiosity ^ I could not fo^ I Anc 
bear to ask: hn^ 

"I pray you, sir, wherefore doth not her Migesty hwai 
like her courtiers to love their wives?" I^rsi 

At the which question he laughed, and said: rzof 

**By reason. Mistress Constance, that when insj |»f 
be in that case they do become stayers at home, and 
wait not on her Majesty with a like diligence as when 
they are unmarried, or leastways love not their ladifii* 
The Bible saith a man cannot serve God and mammoB* 
Now her Grace doth opine men cannot serve the Queen 
and then- wives also." 

"Then," I warmly cried, "I hope my Lord SuireJ 
shall never serve the Queen!" 

"r faith, say it not so loud, young Mislare^* 
Papist," said Sir Kalph, laughing, "or we sh^** 
have you committed for high treason. Some are i^ 
the Tower, I warrant you, for no worse offence th^^ 
the uttering of suchlike rash words. How should ycp"^ 
fancy to have your pretty ears bored with a rough^"^ 
instrument than Master Anselm*s the jeweller?" ^ 

And so he; but Polly, who methinks was not weiL ^ 
pleased that he should notice mine ears, which wer^^ 
little and well-shaped, whereas hers were somewhai 
larger than did accord with her small face, did stop 
further speech with me by asking him if he were 
enemy to Papists; for if so, she would have naught to 
say to him, and he might become a courtier to the 
Queen, or any one else^s husband, for anything she did 
care, yea, if she were to lose her ears for it. 
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And he answered, he did very much love some 
Papists, albeit he hated papistry when it proved not 
conformable to reason and the laws of the country. 

And so they fell to whispering and suchlike dis- 
courses as lovers hold together; and I, being seated 
betvnxt this enamoured gentleman and the wall on the 
other side, had no one then to talk with. But if my 
tongue and mine ears also, save for the music below, 
were idle, not so mine eyes, for they did stray from 
one point to another of the fair spectacle which the 
garden did then present. Now resting on the Queen 
and those near unto her, and anon on my Lady Sur- 
rey, who sat on a couch to the left of her Majesty's 
raised canopy, together with Lady Southwell, Lady 
Arundel (Sir Robert's wife), and other ladies of the 
Queen, and on one side of her the Bishop of Gloucester, 
whom, by reason of his assiduous talking with her, I 
took more special note of than I should otherwise have 
^one; albeit he was a man which did attract the eye, 
®ven at the first sight, by a most amiable suavity of 
countenance, and a sweet and dignified behaviour both 
Ui speech and action such as I have seldom observed 
greater in any one. His manners were free and un- 
^nstrained; and only to look at him converse, it was 
^My to perceive he had a most ready wit tempered 
^th benevolence. He seemed vastly taken with my 
•C^ady Surrey, and either had not noticed how others 
-^ept aloof from her, or was rather moved thereby to 
^how her civility, for they soon did fall into such 
^ager, and in some sort familiar, discourse, as it should 
^eem to run on some subject of like interest to both, 
^er colour went and came as the conversation ad- 
vanced; and when she spoke, he listened with such 
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grave fsiuavity, and, when she stayed her speech, an- 
swered in so obliging a manner, and seemed so lodi to 
break off, that I conld not but admire how two per 
sons, hitherto strangers to each other, and of 6uch 
various ages and standing, should be so companionaUe 
on a first acquaintanceship. 

When the Queen rose to depart, in the same order 
in which she came, every one kneeling as she pumedf 
I did keenly watch to see what visage she would show 
to my Lady Surrey, whom she did indeed this tiine 
salute; but in no gracious manner, as one who looks 
without looking, notices without heeding, and in tea- 
dering of thanks thanketh not. As my lord walked 
by her Majesty's side through the cloisters to the door, 
he suddenly dropped on one knee, and drawing a paptf 
from his bosom, did present it to her Highness, who 
started as if surprised, and shook her head in a jAbJ* 
ful manner — (oh, what a cruel playfulness methought 
it was, who knew, as her Majesty must needs also have 
done, what the paper did contain), — as if she woiJi 
not be at that time troubled with such grave mattei^ 
and did hand it to my Lord Burleigh; then gave agai^ 
her hand to my lord to kiss, who did kneel with a lik® 
revei»nce as before; but with a shade of melancholy i* 
his fair young face, which methought became it betti^ir 
than the smiles it had worn that day. 

After the Queen had left, and all the guests wef* 
gone save such few as my lord had willed to stay ^ 
supper in his private apartments, I went unto my lady ^ 
chamber, where I found Mistress Milicent, who sai^ 
she was with my lord, and prayed me to await her r^ 
turn; for that she was urgent I should not depart witb' 
out speaking with her, which was also what I greatly 
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ired. So I took a book and read for the gpaod of 
hour or more, whilst she tarried with my lord. 
len she came in, I conld see she had been weeping. 
b her women being present, and likewise Mistress 
IS, she tried to smile, and pressed my hand, bidding 
to stay till she was rid of her trappings, as she did 
n them; and, sitting down before her mirror, — 
ugh I ween she never looked at her own face, which 
t evening had in it more of the whiteness of the 

than the colour of the rose, — she desired her 
men to unbraid her hair, and remove from her head 

diamond circlet, and from her neck the heavy gold 
in with a pearl cross, which had belonged to her 
band's mother. Then stepping out of her robe, she 

on a silk wrapper, and so dismissed them, and 
Jwise little Bess, who before she went whispered in 
ear: 

"Nan, methinks the Queen is foul and redhaired, 
. I should not care to kiss her hand for all the fine 
els she doth wear." 

And so hugged her round the neck and stopped 
mouth with kisses. When they were gone, 
"Constance," quoth she, "we be full young, I 
)n, for the burden laid upon us, my lord and 

"Ay, dear lady," I cried; "and God defend you 
old have to carry ^ it alone;" for my heart was sore 
t she had had so little favour shown to her and my 
i so much. A faint colour tinged her cheek as she 
lied: 

"God knows I should be well content that Phil 
uld stand so well in her Majesty^s good graces as 
uld be convenient to his honour and the furtheraacA 
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of his fortunes, if so be his father was out of prison; 
and ^tis little I should wreck of such slights as ber 
Highness should choose to put upon me, if I saw him 
not so covetous of her favour that he shall think less 
well of his poor Nan hereafter by reason of the lack 
of her Majesty's good opinion of her, which was bo 
plainly showed to-day. For, good Constance, bethink 
thee what a galling thing it is to a young nobleman to 
see his wife so meanly entreated; and for her Majesty 
to ask him, as she did, if the pale-faced chit by hif 
side, when she arrived, was his sister or his cousin 
And when he said it was his wife, who had knelt will 
him to greet her Majesty — * Wife!' quoth the Queen 
T faith, I had forgotten thou wast married — if in 
deed that is to be called a marriage which children d< 
contract before they come to the age of reason;' an( 
said she would take measures for that a law should h 
passed which should make such foolish marriages nn 
lawful. And when my lord tried to tell her we h» 
been married a second time a few months since, sh 
pretended not to hear, and asked M. de la Motte if, i 
his country, children were made to marry in their ii 
fancy. To which he gave answer, that the like pra» 
tice did sometimes take place in France; and thatl 
had himself been present at a wedding where d 
bridegroom was whipped because he did refuse to op< 
the ball with the bride. At the which her Majes 
very much laughed, and said she hoped my lord hi 
not been so used on his wedding-day. I promise y< 
Phil was very angry; but the wound these jests ma 
was so salved over with compliments, which pleasant 
tickle the ears when uttered by so great a queen, ai 
marks of favour more numerous than can be thoug 
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f, in the matter of inviting him to hunt with her in 
d^aiylehone and Greenwich Park, and telling him he 
esenred better treatment than he had, as to his honse- 
old and setting forward in the world, that methinks 
be scar was not long in healing; albeit in the relating 
f these passages the pain somewhat revived. But what 
oth afflict me the most is the refasal her Highness 
lade to read my lord's letter, lamenting the unhappy 
osition of the duke his father, and hoping the Queen, 
7 his means and those of other friends, should miti- 
ate her anger. I would have had Phil not only go 
own on his knees as he did, but lie on the threshold 
^ the door, so that she should have walked over the 
m's body if she refused to show mercy to the father; 
at he jet doth greatly hope from the favour 
lowed him, that he may sue her Majesty with better 
feet some other time; and I pray God he may be 
ght" 

Here did the dear lady break off her speech, and 
ding her face in her hands remained silent for a 
lort space; and I, seeing her so deeply moved, with 
e intent to draw away her thoughts from painful 
usings, inquired of her if the good entertainment she 
id found in conversing with the bishop had been at- 
ibtttable to his witty discourse, or to the subjects 
erein treated of. 

"Ah, good Constance," she answered, "our talk 
as of one whom you have often heard me speak of, 
- Mr. Martin's friend. Master Campion, who is now 
^yond seas at Douay, and whom this bishop once did 
►Id to be more dear to him than the apple of his eye. 
e says his qualifications were so excellent, and he so 
doved by aU persons in and outside of his college at 
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Oxford, that none more so; and that he did 
in him so great a present merit and promis 
excellence, that it had caused him more grii 
thing else which had happened to him, an 
occasion of his shedding more tears than I 
thought to have done, when he who had rec 
him deacon's orders, and whom^he had ho 
have been an honour and a prop to the 
England, did forsake it and fly in the i 
Queen and his country: first, by going in 
and then, as he understood, beyond seat 
the Bishop of Home, against the laws o: 
man. But that he did yet so dearly afl 
that, understanding we had sometimes 
Mr. Martin, by whose means he had n 
moved to this lamentable defection, he 
contented to hear somewhat of his whilon 
dear to him, albeit estranged. I told h 
often see Master Campion when 'Mr. IS 
here; and that, from what I had heard, 
like to be at Douay, but that no lettei 
tween Mr. Martin and ourselves; for that 
did not allow of such correspondence since h 
reconciled and gone beyond seas. Which 
said was a commendable prudence in his 
the part of a careful father; and added, tha 
be he knew more of what had befallen M 
pion than I did; for that he had a long ( 
him, so full of moving arguments and pi 
strances, as might have shaken one not we' 
and settled in his religion, and which also 
recital of his near arrest in Dublin , where i 
ijiS&ten would have arrested him, if a frie 
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mvately warned bim of his danger. And I do know, 
;ood Constance, who that friend was; for albeit I 
ronld not tell the bishop we had seen Master Campion 
ince he was reconciled, he, in truth, was here some 
Qonths ago; my lord met him in the street, disguised 
s a common travelling man, and brought him into the 
:arden, whither he also called me; and we heard then 
rom him how he would have been taken in Ireland, 
f the Viceroy himself, Sir Henry Sydney, who did 
wttly favour him, — ais indeed all who know him 
icline to do, for his great parts, and nobleness of 
lind and heart, and withal most attractive manners, 
- had not sent him a message, in the middle of the 
ight, to the effect that he should instantly leave the 
tj, and take measures for to escape abroad. So, 
ader the name of Patrick, and wearing the livery of 
le Earl of Kildare, he travelled to a port twenty 
lies from Dublin, and there embarked for England, 
he Queen's officers, coming on board the ship where- 
1 he had taken his passage, before it sailed, searched 

all over; but, through God's mercy, he said, and 
i. Patrick's prayers, whose name he had taken, no 
16 did recognise him, and he passed to London; and 
le day after, my lord sent him over to Flanders; So 
uch as the bishop did know thereon, he related unto 
e, and stinted not in his praise of his great merits, 
id lamentations for what he called his perversion; 
d hence he took occasion to speak of religion. And 
len I said I had been brought up in the Catholic 
igion, albeit I now conformed to ^e times, he said 

would show me the way to be Catholic and still 
By the laws, and that I might yet believe for the 
NBt part what I had learnt from my teachecs^ bq b^ 
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I renounced the Pope, and commended my saying the 
prayers I had been used to; which, he doubted not, 
were more pleasing to God than such as some minister 
do recite out of their own heads, whom he did grieve 
to hear frequented our house, and were no better than 
heretics, such as Mr. Fox and Mr. Fulke and Mr. 
Charke, and the like of them. But what did much 
content me was, that he mislikes the cruel usage reea- 
sants do meet with; and he said, not as if boasting of 
it, but to declare his mind thereon, that he had ofben 
sent them alms who suffered for their conscience* sake^ 
as many do at this time. But that I was to remember 
many Protestants were burnt in the late Queen's time» 
and that if Papists were not kept under by strict laivSi 
the like might happen again." 

"You should have told him," I cried, who ha^ 
been silent longer than I liked, "that Protestants bX^ 
burnt also in this reign, by the same token that sotx^® 
Anabaptists did so suffer a short time back, to yo^^ 
Mr. Fox's no small disgust, who should will none \p^ 
Catholics to be put to death." 



" Content thee, good Constance," my lady answei 
"I be not so furnished with arguments as thou in ^ 
like case wouldst be. So I only said, I would to Gcr^ 
none were burnt, or hanged, or tortured any more i^ 
this country, or in the world at all, for religion; an^^ 
my lord of Gloucester declared he was of the sam^ 
mind, and would have none so dealt with, if he coul^ 
mend it, here or abroad. Then the Queen rising to gc^-^ 
our discourse came to an end; but this good bishog^ 
says he will visit me when he next doth come to Lon-* 
don, and make that matter plain to me how I catm 
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edn Catholic, and obey the Queen, and content his 



«." 



"Then he will show you," I cried, "how to serve 

and the world, which the Gospel saith is a thing 

to be thought of, and full of peril to the soul." 

Mj Lady Surrey burst into tears, and I was angered 

myself that I had spoken peradventure over sharply 

er who had too much trouble already; but it did 

B me mad to see her so beset that the faith which 

been once so rooted in her, and should be her sure 

only stay in the dangerous path she had entered 

should be in such wise shaken as her words did 

3ate. But she was not angered, the sweet soul; 

drawing me to herself, laid her head on my bosom, 

said: 

'*Thou art a true friend, though a bold one; and 
ray God I may never lack the benefit of such 
idship as thine, for He knoweth I have great need 

30f." 

ind so we parted, with many tender embraces, and 
hearts more strictly linked together than hereto- 



CHAPTER X. 

[n the month of November of the same year in 
jh the Queen did visit Lord and Lady Surrey at 
Charter House, a person, who mentioned not his 
e, delivered into the porter^s hands at our gate a 
r for me, which I found to be firom my good 
3r, and which I do here transcribe, as a memorial 
is great piety towards God, and tender love for me 
inworthy child. 

f/aace Sherwood, /• ASL 
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"My dearly-beloved Daughter (so he) , — Your 
comfortable letter has not a little cheered me; and ths 
more so that this present one is like to be the last 1 
shall be able to write on this side of the sea, if it bo 
happen that it shall please God to prosper my intent, 
which is to pass over into Flanders at the first con- 
venient opportunity ; for the stress of the times, and 
mine own earnest desire to live within the compass of 
a religious life, have moved me to forsake for a whilo 
this realm, and betake myself to a place which shall 
afford opportunity and a sufficiency of leisure for the 
prosecution of my design. The comfortable report 
Edmund made of thy health, increased height, and 
good condition, as also of thy exceeding pleasant and 
affectionate behaviour to him, as deputed from thy 
poor father to convey to thee his paternal blessings 
together with such tokens as a third person may ei' 
hibit of that most natural and tender affection which 
he bears to thee, his sole child, whom next to God he .. 
doth most entirely value and love — of which charge 
this good youth assured me he did acquit himself ^ ' 
my true son in Christ, which indeed he now is — and 
my good brother's letter and thine, which both do gi^® 
proof of the exceeding great favour shown toward^ 
thee in his house, wherein he doth reckon my Goi^' 
stance not so much a niece (for such be his words) ^ 
a most cherished daughter, whose good qualities 8SX^ 
lively parts have so endeared her to his family, th^-* 
the greatest sorrow which could befall them should b^ 
to lose her company, which I do not here recite for tO 
awaken in thee motions of pride or a vain conceit O^ 
thine own deserts, but rather gratitude to those whofi^ 
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Less is so great as to overlook thy defects and 
ify thj merits; — Edmund's report, I say, coupled 
these letters, have yielded me all the contentment 
ire at this time, when I am about to embark on 
ilous voyage, of which none can foresee the course 
3 end: one in which 1 take the Cross of Christ 
[J only staff; His words, 'Follow Me,' for my 
; and His promise, to all such as do confess Him 
) men, as the assured anchor of my hope. 
Our ingenuous youth informed thee (albeit I doubt 
I such wise as to conceal, if it had been possible, 
TD. ability, which, with his devotedness, do exceed 
) how he acquitted both me and others of much 
e and imminent danger by his fortunate despatch 
that close prisoner. I had determined to place 
with, some of my acquaintance, lest perhaps he 
1 return, not without some danger of his soul, 
own friends; but when he understood my reso- 
, he cried out with like words to those of St 
3nce, 'Whither goeth my master without his ser- 
"Whither goeth my father without his son?' 
dth tears distilling from his eyes, he humbly 
ited he might go together with me, saying, as it 
with St. Peter, 'Master, I am ready to go with 

prison, yea to death;' but, forecasting his future 
f^, as also to try his spirit a little further, I made 
inswer it was impossible; to which our Edmund 
d, 'Alas! and is it impossible? Shall my native 
^strain free will? or home-made laws alter devout 
.tions? Am I not young? Can I not study? 

1 not in time get what you now have got — 
ng for a scholar? yea, virtue for a priest, per- 

and so at length obtain that for which you da^ 
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are ready? Direct me the way, I beseech yon; and 
let me, if you please, be your precursor. Tell me 
what I shall do, or whither I must go; and for the. 
rest, God, who knows my desire, will provide and 
supply the want Can it be possible that He who 
clothes the lilies of the field, and feeds the fowls of 
the air, will forsake him who forsakes all to fulfil His 
divine precept, ""Seek first the kingdom of Grod and 
His justice, and all other things shall be given to 
you""?' Finally, he ended, to my no small admira- 
tion, by reciting the words of our Saviour, 'Whosoever 
shall forsake home, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, for My sake and the gospel's, shall receives 
hundredfold and possess life everlasting.' 

"By these impulses, often repeated with great fer- 
vour of spirit, I perceived God Almighty's calling iB* 
him, and therefore at last condescended to let him take 
his adventures, procuring him commendations to 0aeh 
friends beyond seas as should assist him in his purpotiey 
and furnishing him with money sufficient for such • 
journey; not judging it to be prudent to keep him with 
me, who have not ability to warrant mine own pas- 
sage *, and 80 noted a recusant, that I run a greater 
risk to be arrested in any port where I embark. kA 
BO, in all love and ajffection, we did part; and I have 
since had intelligence, for the which I do return moat 
humble and hearty thanks to God, that he hath safely 
crossed the seas, and has now reached a sure harbooTf 
where his religious desires may take effect And now, 
daughter Constance, mine own good child, fare ih^ 
well! Pray for thy poor father, who would fain give 
thee the blessing of the elder as of the younger son 
; — Jacob's portion and Esau's also. But methinks A® 
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»sings of this world be not at tbe present time for 
) Catholics of this land; and so we must needs be 
itent, for our children as for ourselyes (and a covetous 
m. he is which should not therewith be satisfied), 
th the blessings our Lord did utter on the mountain, 
d mostly with that in which He doth say, * Blessed 
> je when men shall persecute you, and revile -you, 
d say all manner of evil against you falsely, for My 
me's sake; for great is your reward in heaven.' 
"Your loving father in natural affection and ten 
)iisand times more in the love of Christ 

H. S." 

Oh, what a gulf of tenfold separation did those 
rds "beyond seas" suggest betwixt that sole parent 
i his poor child! Thoughts travel not with ea^ 
fond the limits which nature hath set to this isle; 
i what lies beyond the watery waste wherewith Pro- 
lence hath engirdled our shores offers no apt images 
the mind picturing the invisible from the visible, as 
is wont to do with home-scenes, where one city or 
) landscape beareth a close resemblance to another, 
d if, in the forsaking of this realm, so much danger 

lie, yea, in the very ports whence he might sail, so 
t I, who should otherwise have prayed that the 
ids might detain him, and the waves force him back 
his native soil, was constrained to supplicate that 
Y should assist him to abandon it — how much 
ater, methought, should be the perils of his return, 
Bn, as he indeed hoped, a mark should be set on 
I which in our country dooms men to a cruel death! 
ny natural tears I shed at this parting, which until 
Q had not seemed so desperate and £nal\ and for & 
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wliile would not listen to the consolations wliich 
offered by the good Mends who were so tender t< 
bat continued to wander about in a disconsolate 
ner in the garden, or passionately to weep in my 
chamber, until Muriel, the sovereign mistress of co 
to others, albeit ever ailing in her body, and conte 
by such as dived not through exterior deformity 
the interior excellences of her soul, with sweet 
pulsion and authoritative arguments drawn froi 
admirable faith and simple devotion, rekindled in 
the more noble sentiments sorrow had obscured, i 
much through diverting, as by elevating and sw( 
ing, my thoughts to a greater sense of the goodni 
God in calling my father, and peradventure Ed 
also, to so great an honour as the priesthood, and 
more honourable than in these days, wherein it < 
,times doth prove the road to martyrdom. 

:, In December of that year my Lord and my 
Surrey, by the Duke of Norfolk's desire, remove 
some weeks to Kenninghall for change of air, an( 
Lady Lumley, his grace judging them to be as y< 
young to keep house alone. My lord's brothen 
Mistress Bess, with her governess, were likewise a 
there. Lady Surrey wrote from that seat, that, w 
not for the duke's imprisonment and constant 
touching his life, she should have had great coi 
ment in that retirement, and been most glad to 
tarried there, if it had pleased God, so long a 
lived, my lord taking so much pleasure in field-s] 
and otherwise so companionable, that he often o: 
to ride with her; and in the evenings they did enU 
themselves with books, chiefly poetry, and some 
played at cards. They had but few visitors, by p 
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of the disgrace and trouble his grace was in at that 
time; onlj such of their neighbours as did hunt and 
shoot with the earl her husband; mostly Sir Henry 
Jemingham and Mr. Rookwood^s two sons, whom she 
commended; the one for his good qualities and honest 
carriage, and the other for wit and learning; as also 
Sir Hammond TEstrange, a gentleman who stayed no 
longer away from Kenninghall, she observed, than 
thereunto compelled by lack of an excuse for tarrying 
if present, or returning when absent. He often pro- 
cured to be invited by my lord, who used to meet him 
out of doors, and frequently carried him back with him 
to dine or to sup, and often both. 

"And albeit" (so my lady wrote) "I doubt not but 
te doth set a reasonable Value on my lord's society — 
who, although young enough to be his son, is exceed- 
ingly conversable and pleasant, as every one who knows 
tim doth testify — and mislikes not, I ween, the good 
cheer, or the wine from his grace's cellar; yet I warrant- 
4ee, good Constance, 'tis not for the sake only of our 
poor company or hospitable table that this good knight 
doth haunt us, but rather from the passion I plainly 
see he hath conceived for our Milicent since a day 
when he hurt his arm by a fall not far from hence, and 
I procured she should dress it with that rare ointment 
of thine, which verily doth prove of great efficacy in 
cases where the skin is rubbed o£P. Methinks the wound 
in his arm 'was then transplanted into his heart, and 
the good man so bewitched with the blue eyes and 
dove-like countenance of his chirurgeon, that he has 
fallen head-over-ears in love, and is, as I hope, minded 
to address her in a lawful manner. His wound did 
take an exceeding long time in healing, to the no small 
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discredit of thy ointment; for lie came several days to 
have it dressed, and I could not choose but smile wben 
at last our sweet practitioner did ask him, in an in* 
nocent manner, if the wound did yet smart, for indeed 
she could see no appearance in it but what betokened 
it to be healed. He answered, 'There be woundfl, 
Mistress Milicent, which smart, albeit no outward marks 
of such suffering do show themselves.* 'Ay,' quoth 
Milicent, *but for such I be of opinion further dr^sing 
is needless; and with my lady's licence, I will ftimisb 
you, sir, with a liquid which shall strengthen the skim 
and so relieve the aching, if so you be careful to apply 
it night and morning to the injured part, and to. cork- 
the bottle after using it' *My memory is so bad, fai^ 
physician,' quoth the knight,** that I am like to forg©^ 
the prescription.' She answered, he should stand th^ 
bottle so as it should meet his eyes when he rose, aiwJ- 
then he must needs remember it 

"And so broke off the discourse. But when he 
here, I notice how his eyes do follow her when she 
the table for primero, or work at the tambour-frame^ 
or plays with Bess, to whom hQ often talks as she sitt^ 
on her knees, who, if I mistake not, shall be, one or 
these days, Lady I'Estrange, and is as worthy to be so 
well married as any girl in the kingdom, both as touch- 
ing her birth and her exceeding great virtue and ^od 
disposition. He is an extreme Protestant, and very 
bitter against Catholics; but as she, albeit mild in 
temper, is as firmly settled in the new religion as he 
is, no difference will exist between them on a point in 
which 'tis most of all to be desired husbands and wives 
should be agreed. Thou mayst think that I have been 
over apt to note the signs of this good knight's passion^ 
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id to draw deductions from such tokens as have ap> 
^ed of it, visible may be to no other eyes than 
ine; but trust me, Constance, those who do them- 
Ives know what 'tis to love with an engrossing affec- 
3n are quick to mark the same effects in others, 
lien Phil is in the room, I find it a hard matter at 
lies to restrain mine eyes from gazing on that dear 
isband, whom I do so entirely love that I have no 
ber pleasure in life but in his company. And not to 
3ni to him or to others too fond, which is not a be- 
aming thing even in a wife, I study to conceal my 
Qstant thinking on him by such devices as cunningly 
provoke others to speak of my lord, and so appear 
ly to follow whereunto my own desire doth point, or 
propose questions, — a pastime wherein he doth 
eel, — and so minister to mine own pride m him 
thout direct flattery, or in an unbecoming manner 
iting forth his praise. And thus I do grow learned 
the tricks of true affection, and to perceive in such 
are in love what mine own heart doth teach me to 
the signals of that passion."^ 

So far my lady; and not long after, on the 1st day 
February, I had a note from^her, written in great 
straction of mind at the Charter House, where she 
d all his grace's children had retiimed in a sudden 
inner on the hearing that the Queen had issued a 
urant for the duke's execution on the next Monday, 
•eparations were made with the expectation of all 
^ndon and a concourse of many thousands to witness 
» the tread of whose feet was heard at night, like to 
6 roll of muffled drums, along the streets; but on the 
mday, late in the night, the Queen's majesty entered 
to a great misliking that the duke should die tk<^ 
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next day, and sent an order to the slieri£Fs to fc!r^ 
till they should hear further. His grace's mother, ihi 
Dowager Countess, and my Lady Berkeley his sistei 
(now, indeed, lowering her pride to most humhle 8up>v^^ 
plication), and my Lord Arundel from his sick-bed^ 
and the French ambassador, together with many others^ ^ 
sued with singular earnestness to her Majesty for his 
life, who, albeit she had stayed the execution of his 
sentence, would by no means recall it. I hasted to the 
Charter House, Mistress Ward going with me, and both 
were admitted into her ladyship's chamber, with whom 
did sit that day the fairest picture of grief I ever be- 
held — the Lady Margaret Howard, who for some 
months had resided with the Countess of Sussex, who 
was a very good lady to her and all these afflicted 
children. Albeit Lady Surrey had often greatly com- 
mended this young lady, and styled her so rare a piece 
of perfection , that no one could know and not admiie 
her; the loveliness of her face, nobility of her figure, 
and attractiveness of her manners exceeded my ex- 
pectations. The sight of these sisters minded me then 
of what Lady Surrey had written when they were yet 
children, touching my Lord Surrey styling tliem, "two 
twin cherries on one stalk;" and methought, now that 
the lovely pair had ripened into early maturity, their 
likeness in beauty (though differing in complexion) 
justified the saying. Lady Margaret greeted us as 
though we had not been strangers, and in the midst 
of her great and natural sorrow showed a grateful 
sense of the share we did take in a grief which me- 
thinks was deeper in her than in any other of these 
mourners. 

Ob, what a period of anxioxift wiA^^Ti^^ ^'i ^<^Uqw 
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that first reprieve I what alternations of hope and fear! 
what affectionate letters were exchanged between that 
lovmg father and good master and his sorrowful children 
and servants! Now writing to Mr. Dyx, his faithful 
steward: 

"Farewell, good Dyx! your service hath been sa 
feithful unto me, as I am sorry that I cannot make 
proof of my good will to recompense it. I trust my 
death shall make no change in you towards mine, but 
that you will faithfully perform the trust that I have 
reposed in you. Forget me, and remember me in mine. 
Porget not to counsel and advise Philip and Nan's un- 
experienced years; the rest of their brothers' and sisters' 
well-doing resteth much upon their virtuous and con- 
siderate dealings. God grant them His grace, which 
k able to work better in them than my natural well- 
meaning heart can wish unto them. Amen. And so, 
hoping of your honesty and faithfulness when I am 
dead, I bid you this my last farewell. 

T. H." 

Now to another trusty friend and honest de- 
pendent: 

"Good friend George, farewell. I have no other 
tokens to send my friends but my books; and I know 
how sorrowful you are, amongst the rest, for my hard 
hap, whereof I thank God; because I hope His merci- 
ful chastisement will prepare me for a better world. 
Look well throughout this book, and you shall find the 
name of duke very unhappy. I pray God it may end 
with me, and that others may speed better hereafter. 
But if I might have my wish, and were in as good a 
state as ever you knew me, yet I would wish for a 
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lower degree. Be a friend, I pray you, to mine; ai 
do my hearty commendations to your good wife and 
gentle Mr. Dennye. I die in the faith that yon ba 
ever known me to be of. Farewell, good Mend. 

"Yours dying, as he was living, 

"Norfolk." 

These letters and some others did pass from ha 
to hand in that afflicted house; and sometimes ho 
and sometimes despair, prevailed in the hearts of 1 
great store of relatives and friends which often 
sembled there to confer on the means of softening i 
Queen's anger and moving her to mercy: one ti 
through letters from the King of France and oil 
princes, which was an ill-shot, for to he so entrea* 
by foreign potentates did but inflame her Majest 
anger against the duke; at others, by my Lord Sus« 
and my Lord Arundel, or such persons in her court 
nearly approach her BUghness and could deal with I 
when she was merry and chose to condescend to tl 
discourse. But the wind shifts not oftener than < 
the Queen*s mind at that time, so diverse were her c 
positions towards this nobleman, and always oppoi 
to such as appeared in those who spoke on this to 
whether as pressing for his execution, or suing 
mercy to be extended to him. I heard much talk 
that time touching his grace's good qualities: how no 
had been his spirit; how moderate his disposition; b 
plain his attire; how bountiful his alms. 

As the fates of many do in these days hang on 
doom of one, much eagerness was shown amongst th 
who haunted my uncle's house to learn the news afl 
eonoeming the issue of the duke's affair. Some ( 
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tholics of note were . lying in prison at that time in 
Norwich, most of them friends of these gentlemen; of 
which four were condemned to death at that time, and 
one to perpetual imprisonment and loss of all his pro- 
perty for reconcilement; hut whilst the Duke of Nor- 
folk was yet alive, they held the hope he should, if 
once out of prison, recover the Queen's favour and 
drive from their seats his and their mortal enemies, my 
Lords Burleigh and Leicester. And verily the axe was 
held suspended on the head of that duke for four 
oaonths and more, to the unspeakable anguish of many; 
^d, amongst others, his aged and afflicted mother, the 
Dowager Countess of Surrey, who came to London 
from the country to he near her son in this extremity. 
•I^luree times did the Queen issue a warrant for Ids 
death, and then recalled it; so that those trembling re- 
latives and well-wishers in and out of his house did 
look each day to hear the fatal issue had been com- 
passed. Li the month of March, when her Majesty 
^as sick with a severe inflammation and agonising pain, 
Occasioned, some said, by poison administered by Pa- 
t^ts, but by her own physicians declared to arise from 
4ier contempt of their prescriptions, — there was a 
strange turmoil, I ween, in some men's breasts, albeit 
silent as a storm brewing on a sultry day. Under 
%eir breath, and with faces shaped to conceal the wish 
^hich bred the inquiry, they asked of the Queen's 
health; whilst others tore their hair and beat their 
T)reasts with no affected grief, and the most part of the 
people lamented her danger. Oh, what five days were 
those when the shadow of death did hover over that 
royal couch, and men's hearts failed them for fear, or 
else wildly whispered hopes such as they dutat iL^t ^o^titifti 
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aloud, — not so much as to a close Mend, — lest the 
walls should have ears, or the pavement open under 
their feet! My God, in Thy hands lie the issues of 
life and death. Thou dost assign to each one his space 
of existence, his length of days. Thy ways are not as 
our ways, nor Thy thoughts as our thoughts. She 
lived who was yet to doom so many princely heads to 
the block, so many saintly forms to the dungeon and 
the rack. She lived whose first act was to stretch forth 
a hand yet weakened by sickness to sign, a fourth 
time, the warrant for her kinsman^s death, and once 
again recalled it. Each day some one should come in 
with various reports' touching the Queen's dispositions. 
Sometimes she had been heard to opine that her dangers 
from her enemies were so great, that justice must be 
done. At others she vehemently spoke of the nearness 
of blood to herself, of the superiority in honour of this 
duke; and once she wrote to Lord Burleigh (a copy of 
this letter Lord Surrey saw in Lord Oxford's hands), 
" that she was more beholden to the hinder part of he^ 
head than she dared trust the forward part of the same; 
and expressed great fear lest an irrevocable deed should 
be committed. But she would not see Lord Surrey, or 
suffer him to plead in person for his father's life. Yo* 
there were good hopes amongst his friends he should 
yet be released, till one day, — I mind it well, for 1 
was sitting with Lady Surrey, reading out loud to her, 
as I was often used to do, — my Lord Berkeley burst 
into the chamber, and cried, throwing his gloves on the 
table and swearing a terrible oath: 

"That woman has undone us!" 

"What, the Queen?" said my lady, white as » 
smock. 
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"Verily a queen," he answered gloomily. "I war- 
mt you the Queen of Scots hath ended as she did 
egin, and dragged his grace into a pit from whence I 
romise you he will never now rise. A letter, writ in 
er cipher to the Duke of Alva, hath been intercepted, 
I which that luckless royal wight, ever fatal to her 
lends as to herself, doth say, Hhat she hath a strong 
arty in England, and lords who favour her cause; 
)me of whom, albeit prisoners, so powerful, that the 
lueen of England should not dare to touch their lives.' 
lack! those words, 'should not dare,' shall prove the 
Bath-warrant of my noble brother. Cursed be the day 
hen he did get entangled in that popish siren's 
lotel" 

"Speak not harshly of her, good my lord," quoth 
ady Surrey, in her gentle voice. "Her sorrows do 
^ too great a semblance to our own not to bespeak 
om us patience in this mishap." 

"Nan," said Lord Berkeley, "thou art of too mild 
disposition, "lis the only fault I do find with thee. 
eshrew me, if my wife and thee could not make ex- 
tange of some portion of her spirit and thy meekness 
the advantage of both. I warrant thee, Phil's wife 
lould hold a tight hand over him." 

"I read not that precept in the Bible, my lord," 

loth she, smiling. "It speaketh roundly of ^e duty 

wives to obey, but not so much as one word of their 
ling." 

*'Thou hadst best preach thy theology to my Lady 
^rkeley," he answered; "and then she — " 

**But I pray you, my lord, is it indeed your opinion 
at the Queen will have his grace's life?" ^^ 

'*I should not give so much as a brasa igm^ K^xl^ 
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for his present chance of mercy at her hands /^ he re- 
plied sadly. And his words were justified in the event 

Those relentless enemies of the dnke, my Lords 
Burleigh and Leicester, — who, at the time of tb® 
Queen^s illness, had stood three days and three nights 
without stirring from her bedside in so great terror lest 
she should die and he should compass the throii6 
through a marriage with the Queen of Scots, that they 
vowed to have his blood at any cost if her Majesty did 
recover, — so dealt with parliament as to move it to 
send a petition praying that, for the safety of bar 
Highness and the quieting of her realm, he should bo 
forOiwith executed. And from that day to the mourn- 
ful one of his death, albeit from the great reluctanco 
her Majesty had evinced to have him despatched, hiB 
friends, yea unto the last moment, lived in expectancy 
of a reprieve; he himself made up his mind to die with 
extraordinary fortitude, not choosing to entertain BO 
much as the least hope of life. 

One day at that time I saw my Lady Margar©* 
mending some hose, and at each stitch she made witb 
her needle tears fell from her eyes. I offered to assiB^ 
her ladyship; but she said, pressing the hose to he^ 
heart, "I thank thee, good Constance; but no othef 
hands than mine shall put a stitch in these hose, fi>^ 
they be my father's, who hath worn them with thes© 
holes for many months, till poor Master Dyx bethought 
himself to bring them here to be patched and mendedt 
which task I would have none perform but myself. My 
father would not suffer him to procure a new pair, lest 
it should be misconstrued as a sign of his hope or de^ 
sire. of a longer life, and with the same intent he re^ 
fosi^th to eat flesh as often as the physicians do order j 
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^fcff,' quoth he > 'why should I care to nourish a hody 
doomed to such near decay ?^" Then, after a pause, 
Bhesaid, "He will not wear clothes which have any 
velvet on them, heing, he saith, a condemned person." 

Lady Surrey took one of the hose in her hand, but 
Lady Margaret, with a filial jealousy, sadly smiling, 
Aook her head; "Nay, Nan," quoth she, "not even to 
thee, sweet one, will I yield one jot or tittle of this 
mean, but, in relation to him who doth own these 
poor hose, exalted labour." Then she asked her sister 
if she had heard of the duke's request that Mr. Fox, 
his old schoolmaster, should attend on him in the 
Tower, to whom he desired to profess that faith he did 
&i9t ground him in. 

And my Lady Surrey answered, yea; that my lord 
had informed her of it, and many o^er proofs beside 
^t his grace sought to prepare for deatih in the best 
nianner he could think of. 

"Some ill-disposed persons have said," quoth Lady 
Jfctrgaret, "that 'tis with the intent to propitiate the 
Queen that my father doth show himself to be so 
settled in his religion, and that he is not what he 
seems; but 'tis a slander on his grace, who hath been 
of this way of thiqking since he attained to the age of 
iisaaon, and was never at any time reconciled, as some 
We put forth." 

This was the last time I did see these afflicted 
l^hters until long after their father's death, who was 
^headed in the chapel of the Tower shortly afterwards, 
^en the blow fell, which, striking at him, struck a 
^0 less fatal blow to the peace and w^ll-doing of his 
;Uldren, they all left the Charter House and reni|^ed 
or a time into the counixy, to the houses of divex^ t^ 

CoMiance Sherwood, I, "\^ 
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latives, in such wise as before liis death the duke 
desired. A letter which I received from Lady Sturey 
a few weeks after she left London doth best serve to 
show the manner of this disposal, and the temper of 
the writer's mind at that melancholy time. 

"My own dear Constance, — It may like you to 
hear that your afflicted friend is impro^lBd in bodily 
health, and somewhat recovered from the great suffering 
of mind which the duke, their good father's death, has 
caused to all his poor children — mostly to Megg and 
Phil and me; for their brothers and my sister are too 
young greatly to grieve. My^ Lord Arundel is sorely 
afflicted, I hear, and hath writ a very lamentable letter 
to our good Lady Sussex concerning this sad mishap. 
My Lady Berkeley and my Lady Westmoreland are 
almost distracted with grief for the death of a brother 
they did singularly love. That poor lady (of West- 
moreland) is much to be pitied, for that she is parted 
from her husband, may be for ever, and has lost two 
fair daughters in one year. 

"My lord hath shown much affection for his father, 
and natural sorrow in this sad loss; and when his la^t 
letters , written a short time before he suffered , and at 
dressed *To my loving children,' specially the one tf> 
Philip and Nan, reached his hands, he wept so long 
and bitterly, that it seemed as if his tears should nevef 
cease. My lord is forthwith to make his chief abode b>^ 
Cambridge for a year or two; and Megg and I, witb 
Lady Sussex, and I do hope Bess also — albeit hi^ 
grace doth appear in his letter to be otherwise minded* 
Bi)|f methinks he apprehended to lay too heavy ^ 
charge on her, who is indeed a good lady to us all i^ 
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Jris our unhappy condition, and was lothe Megg should 
)e out of my company. 

"The parting with my lord is a sore trial, and 
rhat I had not looked to; but God's will be done; and 
fit be for the advantage of his soul, as well as the 
■dvancement of his learning, he should reside at the 
iniversity, it should ill befit me to repine. And now 
lethinks I will transcribe, if my tears do not hinder 
le, his grace's letters, which will inform thee of his 
at wishes better than I could explain them; for I 
'oold have thee know how tender and forecasting was 
is love for us, and the good counsel he hath left unto 
is son, who I pray to God may always follow it And 

would have thee likewise note one point of his ad- 
ice, which indeed I should have been better contented 
3 had not touched upon, forasmuch as his having 
)ne so must needs hinder that which thy fond love 
i* my poor self, and resolved adherence to what he 
ills 'blind papistry," doth so greatly prompt thee to 
Jsire; for if on his blessing he doth charge us to be- 
are of it, and then I should move my lord to so 
uch neglect of his last wishes as at any time to be re- 
nciled, bethink thee with what an ill grace I should 
'ge on him, in other respects, obedience to his com- 
ands, which indeed are such as do commend them- 
Ives to any Christian soul as most wise and profitable, 
nd now, breaking off mine own discourse to transcribe 
8 words, — a far more noble and worthy employment 

my pen, — and praying God to bless thee, I remain 
y tender and loving friend, 

"Ann Surrey." 

"The Duke of Norfolk's letters to his children: 
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^'DsAR Childben, — Tliis is the last letter tkt 
ever I think to write to you; and therefore^ if yoii 
loved me, or that you will seem grateful to me for the 
special love that I have ever borne iirito yauv tken. re- 
member and follow these my last lessons. Oh ^ Philip, 
serve and fear Gt>d, above all thingis. I find the iu^ 
in myself, that I have (God forgive me!) be«a too 
negligent in this point. Love and make mftckof yov 
wife; for therein, considering the great adversity . you 
are now in, by reason of my fall, is your greatiest pud- 
sent comfort and relief, besides your happiness in having 
a wife which is endued with so great towardness ia 
virtue and good qualities, and in person comparable 
w!th the best sort. Follow these two lessons, and God 
wiU bless you; and without these, as you may see by 
divers examples out of the Scripture, and also by or- 
dinary worldly proof, where God is not feared, all 
goeth to wreck; and where love is not between the 
husband and wife, there God doth not prosper. -My 
third lesson is, that you show yourself loving aal 
natural to your brothers and sister and sister-in-law. 
Though you be very young in years, yet you.mitft 
strive with consideration to become a man; for it is 
your own presence and good government of youwdf 
that must get Mends; and if you take, that couisfi) 
then have I been so careful a father unto you, as I 
have taken such order as you, by God's grace, shall 
be well able, besides your wife's lands, to maintain 
yourself like a gentleman. Marry I the world is greedy 
and covetous; and if the show of the well govermneni 
of yourself do not fear and restrain their greedy ap- 
petite, it is like that, by undirect means, they wlU 
either put you from that which law layetb up<m 70U9 
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Of el^d drive you .to much trouble in trying and liold- 
ing: your right When my grand£adier died, I was not 
mxk abo^e. a year elder than you are now; and yet, 
I thaliik God, I took such order with myself, as you 
dnfi reap the commodity of my so long passed travel, 
if yoa do now imitate the like. Help to strengthen 
fcfor yoltog^ and raw years with good counsel. I send 
fou. herewith a brief schedule, whom I wish you to 
Dlaiie account of as friends and whom as servants ; and 
I charge youy as a father may do, to follow my di-. 
rection therein; my experience can better tell what is 
fa'ifor you than your young years can judge of. I 
wdiild wish you for the present to make your chief 
aUde at Ciambridge, whieh is the plaice fittest for you 
to inroihote your learning in; and besides, it is not 
TOi^ far hence j whereby you may, within a day's 
iraniingj be -here to follow your own causes, as occa- 
non serveth. If, after a year or two, you spend some 
ime in a house of. the law, there is nothing that will 
iriwe more to your commodity , considering how for 
^B'-^time you- shall have continual business about your 
wpA law affairs; arid thereby also, if you spend your 
Mae well, you shall be ever after better able to judge 
ttyour own causes. I too late repent that I followed 
lot ;ihis course that now I wish to you; for if I had, 
hen' my case perchance had not been in so ill state as 
iaw.it isl ' . ! , • 

'-'"When God shall send you to those years as that; 
tihall be fit for you to keep house with your wife 
wiiich I had rather were sooner, than that you should 
yj into ill company) , then I would wish you to with- 
^"W yourself into some private dwelling of your own. 
W if your hap may be so good, as you may so live 
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without being called to higher degree, oh, PMip, 
Philip, then shall you enjoy that blessed life which 
your woeful father would fain have done, and never 
could be so happy. Beware of high degree. To a 
vain-glorious proud stomach it seemeth at the first 
sweet. Look into all chronicles, and you shall find 
that in the end it brings heaps of cares, toils in ihe 
state, and most commonly in the 'end utter overthrow. 
Look into the whole state of the nobility in times past, 
and into their state now, and then judge whether my 
lessons be true or no. Assure yourself, as you may 
see by the book of my accounts, and you shall find 
that my living did hardly maintain my expenses; for 
all the help that I had by Tom's lands, and somewhat 
by your wife's and sister's-in-law, I was ever a beggar. 
You may, by the grace of God, be a great deal ridief 
and quieter in your low degree, wherein I once again 
wish you to continue. They may, that shall wish yon 
the contrary, have a good meaning; but believe yonr 
father, who of love wishes you best, and with the mind 
that he is at this present fully armed to God, who setf 
both states, both high and low, as it were even before 
His eyes. Beware of the court, except it be to do 
your prince service, and that, as near as you can, in 
the lowest degree, for that place hath no certainty; 
either a man, by following thereof, hath too much of 
worldly pomp, which, in the end, throws him down 
headlong, or else he liveth there unsatisfied; either that 
he cannot attain for himself that he would, or else that 
he cannot do for his friends as his heart desireth. Be- 
member these notes, and follow them; and then yon> 
by God's help, shall reap the commodity of them '^ 
your old years. 
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"If your brothers may be suffered to remain in 
four company y I would be most glad thereof, be- 
saase continuing together should still increase love 
between you. But the world is so catching of every 
thing that falls, that Tom being, as I believe, after 
my death, the Queen's majesty's ward, shall be 
b^ed by one or another. But yet you are sure to 
bave your brother William left still with you, because, 
poor boy, he hath nothing to feed cormorants withal; 
to whom you will as well be a father as a brother ; for 
ipon my blessing I commit him to your charge to pro- 
nie for, if that which I have assured him by law shall 
lot be so sufficient as I mean it If law may take 
)lace, your sister-in-law will be surely enough conveyed 
» his behoof, and then I should wish her to be brought 
ip with some Mend of mine; as for the present I allow 
)e8t of Sir Cristopher Heydon, if he will so much be- 
riend you as to receive .her to sojourn with him; if 
lot there, in some other place, as your friends shall 
est allow of. And touching the bestowing of your 
ife and Megg, who I would be loth should be out of 
our wife's company; for as she should be a good com- 
mion for Nan, so I commit Megg of especial trust to 
3r. I think good, till you keep house together, if 
y Lady of Sussex might be entreated to take them to 
)r as sojourners, there were no place so fit, consider- 
g her kindred unto you, and the assured friend that 
hope you shall find of her; besides she is a good 
dy. If it will not be so brought to pass, then, by 
le advice of your friends, take some other order; but 
L no case I would wish you to keep any house except 
be together with your wife. 

"Thus I have advised you as my troubled memory 
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(ian lit present snffer me. Beware of pride, gt 
ness, taunting, and suUenness, which vices natv 
somewhat kindle in you; and therefore you mi 
reason and discretion make- a new nature in ^ 
Give not your mind too much and too gre€ 
gaming; make a pastime of it, and no toil. Am 
delight to spend, some time in reading of the Scr 
for therein is the whole comfort of man's life; a 
things are vain and transitory; and if you be 
in reading of them, they will remain with y< 
tinxially, to your profit and commodity in this 
and to your comfort and salvation in the world t 
whither, in grace of God, I am now with joy ai 
solation preparing myself. And, upon my h 
beware o£ blind papistry, which brings nothi 
bondage to men's consciences. Mix your praye 
fasting, not thinking thereby to merit; for ther^ 
thing that we ourselves can djo that is good, — 
but unprofitable servants: but fast, I say, the 
tame the wicked affection of the mind , and tni 
to be saved by Christ's precious blood; for wi 
perfect faith therein, there is no sq,lvation. Le 
follow your £a,ith; thereby to show to the woi 
you do not only say you have faith , but that y 
testimony thereof to the full satisfaction of thsE 
I write somewhat the more herein, because pe 
you have heretofore heard, or perchance may h 
hear, false bruits that I was a Papist; * but tru 

* Tbeife.woQld seem to 'be no doubt tbat the Duke of Norf 
sincere Protestant. The strenuous advice to his children to ] 
Popery affbrds evidence of It. Greatly, however, as it would ha 
to their worldly prosperity, to have followed their father's last h 
in this respect 4 all but one of thdse he thus counselled were sub 
reconciled to the Catholic Church. 
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it, I never, since. I knew what religion meant (I tliank 
God), was of other mind than now you shall hear that 
r die in; although (I cry Grod mercy) I have not given 
frttils and testimony of my faith, as I ought to have done ; 
the which is the thing that I de now chiefiiest repent 
"When I aim gone, forget my condemning, and 
ftffgive, I charge yon, my false accusers, as I protest 
to Go4 I do; hut have nothing to do with them if they 
Kve. Barely, Bailtiister dealt no way but honestly and 
truly. Hickford did not hurt me, in my conscience, 
waiift^ly; nor did not charge me with any great matter 
A*t Was'of weight otherways than truly. But the 
BiAop of Rops, and specially Barber, did falsely accuse 
nw, ftnd laid theii' own treasons «pon my back. God 
fegive^ liiettny iind 1 dO, and once! again I will you to 
^«^;' bestf no^ malice m yotir mind. And now, dear 
Philip, fsiwweil. Eead this liay letter sometitnes over; 
it may chance inlike you remember yourself the better; 
and by the same, when your father is dead and rotten, 
y^ may ' see^ what counsel I would give you if I were 
alive. If yoti follow these admonitions, there is no 
ioubt but God 'inll bless yoti; and I, your earthly 
fether, do give you God's blessing iand mine, with my 
hunible prayeHB to Almighty God that it will please 
B&i to bless y^^ and your good Nan; that you may 
^t; if it be His will, see yotir children's children, to 
ftc ebiAfbri of ybii both; and afterwards that you may 
^^ pttrtjukersof the heavenly kingdom. Amen, amen. 
W^Klten by the hand of your loving father. 

■■> :■ ■ T. H." : 

' '^QiDttke'p letters in this ebapier art aU autbentie. See the Itev« 

?•; "^ieifnfey's History of Arundel , and the Appendix to Nott'a edition of 
*"'*<i *SBTrey*8 po^ms. ' 
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"And to Tom his grace did write: 

"Tom, out of this that I have written t 
ther, you may learn such lessons as are 
That I write to one, that I write to all, < 
somewhat which particulariy touches any o 
fear and serve God is generally to you al 
my blessing, take greatest care thereof, f 
foundation of all goodness. You have, ever 
infancy, been given to be stubborn. Be^ 
vice, Tom, and bridle nature with wisdon 
you be her Majesty's ward, yet, if you i 
well to my Lord Burleigh, he will, I hop( 
to buy your own wardship. Follow youi 
ther's advice, who, I hope, will take such 
may be to all your comforts. God send h 
to do, and to you too! I give you God's I 
mine, and I hope He will prosper you." 

"And to Will he saith (whom methink 
did incline to, as Jacob's did to Benjamin): 

"Will, though you be now young, yet 
it shall please God to send you life, that yc 
consider of the precepts heretofore written t 
thren. I have committed the charge of yon 
up to your elder brother; and therefore I 
to be obedient to him, as you would have 
if I had been living. If you shall have a li 
daughter-in-law, Bess Dacres, I hope you s 
in your own choice to marry her. I will 
you otherways than yourself, when you are 
shall think good; but this assure yourself, 
good augmentation to your small living. 
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how chargeable the world groweth to be. Ais you are 
youngest, so the more you ought to be obedient to your 
elders. Grod send you a good younger brother's for- 
tune in this world, and His grace, that you may ever 
be His, both in this world and the world to come." 

"To me, his unworthy daughter, were these lines 
written, which I be ashamed to transcribe, but that his 
goodness doth appear in his good opinion of me rather 
than my so poor merits: 

"Well-beloved Nan, that hath been as dear to me 
as if you had been my own daughter, although, con- 
sidering this ill hap that has now chanced, you might 
have had a greater marriage than now your husband 
shall be; yet I hope that you will remember that, when 
you were married, the case was far otherways; and 
therefore I hope your dutiful dealings shall be so to 
your husband, and your sisterly love to your brothers- 
in-law and sister-in-law, as my friends that shall see it 
may think that my great affection to you was well 
bestowed. Thanks be to God, you have hitherto taken 
a good course; whereby all that wish you well take 
great hope rather of your going forward therein, than 
backwards — which God forbid! I will request no 
more at your hands, now that I am gone, in recom- 
pense of my former love to you, but that you will ob- 
serve my three lessons: to fear and serve God, flying 
idleness; to love faithfully your husband, and to be kind 
to your brothers and sisters — specially committing to 
your care mine only daughter Megg, hoping that you 
will not be a sister-in-law to her, but rather a natural 
sister, yea even a very mother; and that, as I took 
care for the well-bestowing of you, so you wiU take 
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care for the w^U-bestowing of lifers ^6akd h^' Ktoiiatsd 
caller on your husband for the;iittintei If ^^dlilj uais^C 
had not chanced, yon and yOu^ Ito^band ' mght Iww 
been awhile still young, and I would,- by Odd's hdj, 
have supplied your wants. But now the case is ctwlgedj 
and you must, at your years of fifteen, attain to the con- 
sideration and discretion of twenty ', 6t else, if God 
send you to live in your age, yon shall have cauiM tv 
repent your folly in youth, besidefirthe ien^^njgetting <i» 
casting away of those who do wholly depend ttpon youi' 
two well-doings. I do not mistrust tibot' ybti wiH be 
mindful of my last requests; and so doing, God bleftf- 
you, and send you to be old parents to virtuous chil'| 
dren, which is likeliest to be if you give thism goo4 
example. Farewell! for this is the last that you sh»ft- 
ever receive from your loving fathea*. Farewell, mj^ 
dear Nan!" • . 



I' 

1 '. 



"And to his own sweet Megg he i^bjoined in ib^. 
same letter these words: 

"Megg, I have, as you see, committed you toyou^ 
loving sister. I charge you therefore, upon my'bless-*^ 
ing, that you obey her in all things, as you would d<F^ 
me or your own mother, if we were living; and then X* 
doubt not but by her good means you shall be in fit^ 
time bestowed to your own coinfort and eontentmeni.-^ 
Be good: no babbler, and ever be busied and doing of 
somewhat; and give your mind to reading in the 'Bibl<^ 
and such other good books, whereby you may learn tOL 
fear God; and so you shall prove, by His help, hetisH- 
after the better wife, and a virtuous woman in all other 
respects. If you follow these my lessons, then God's 
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lesei^g^md' mine I give yoa, and pray that you may 
<)th fiviQ and: die Bis servant Amen.^^ 

/ Wh^ Z read th^se letters , and my Lady Surrey *^s 
)mments npfon them, what pangs seized my heart! 
€EE mei^engerwafi awaiting an answer, which he said 
ust be brief, for he had to ride to Bermondsey 
ith a message for my Lord Sussex, and had been 
Qg delayed in the City. I seized a pen, and hastily 
•ot0: 

" Oh, my dear and honoured lady, what grief, what 
in, your letter hath caused me! Forgive me if, 
ving but brief time in which to write a few Unes by 
»tir messenger, I dwell not on the sorrow which doth 
^press you, nor on the many excellences apparent in 
age farewell letters, — which give token of so great 
rtue and wisdom m the writer^ that one should be 
ompted to exclaim he did lack but one thing to be 
irfect, that being a true faith, — but rather direct my 
iswer to that passage in yours which doth work in 
e. such regret, yea such anguish of heart, as my poor 
ords can ill express. For verily there can be no 
ieater danger to a soul than to be lured &om the pro- 
saion of a true Catholic faith, once firmly received 
id yet inwardly held, by deceptive arguments^ where- 
r it doth conceal its own weakness under the garb of 
jpect for the dead and duty to the living. For, I 
ay you, mine: own dear lady, what respect and what 
Lty is owing to men, which be not rather due. to Him 
U> reads the hearty and will ask a strict account of 
ch asiy having known His will, yet have not done it? 
^lieye mej ^tis a perilous thing to do evil that good 
ly: come. Is it possible you should. i^QaolN^.ii^^r9L\4^ 
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profess that religion which, in your conscience, yon do 
believe to be true, nor to move your lord tbeoreTrnto, 
for any human respect, however dear and sacred? I 
hope other feelings may return, and God's hand will 
support, uphold, and never fail you in your need. 
I beseech Him to guard and keep you in the rigit 
way. ^ 

"Your humble servant and truly 
loving poor friend, 

"Constance Sherwood." 



CHAPTER XL 

During the two years which followed the Duke oi 
Norfolk's death I did only see my Lady Surrey onc^i 
which was when she came to Arundel House, on * 
visit to her lord's grandfather; and her letters for * 
while were both scanty and brief. She made no meH' 
tion of religion, and but little of her husband; and 
chiefly touched on such themes as Lady Margaret'^ 
nuptials with Mr. Sackville (Lord Dorset's heir), anO- 
Mistress Milicent!s with Sir Hammond I'Estrange. Sh^ 
had great contentment, she wrote, to see them both bO 
well married according to their degree; but that fo^ 
herself she did very much miss her good sister's com^ 
pany and her gentlewoman's afiPectionate services, whCF 
would now reside all the year at her husband's seat isf- 
Norfolk; but she looked when my lord and herselt 
should be at Kenninghall, when he left the University^ 
that they might yet, being neighbours, spend some 
happy days together, if it so pleased God. Once she 
wrote in exceeding great joy, so that she said. she 
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rdly knew how to contain herself, for that my lord 
8 coming in a few days to spend the Long Vacation 
Lord Sussex's house at Bermondsey. But when she 
ote again, methought — albeit her letter was cheer- 
, and she did jest in it somewhat more than was her 
nt — that there was a silence touching her husband, 
1 her own contentment in his society, which be- 
:ened reserve such as I had not noticed in her be- 
e. About that time it was bruited in London that 
Lord Surrey had Received no small detriment by 
bad example he had at Cambridge, and the liberty 
mitted him. 

And now, forsaking for a while the theme of that 
)le pair, whose mishaps and felicities have ever sad- 
led and rejoiced mine heart almost equally with 
le own good or evil fortune, I here purpose to set 
vn such occurrences as should be worthy of note in 

more obscure sphere in which my lot was cast. 

When I was about sixteen, my cousin Kate was 
Pried to Mr. Lacy; first in a secret manner, in the 
ht, by Mr. Plasden, a priest, in her father's library, 
I the next day at the parish church at Holbom. 
thinks a fairer bride never rode to church than our 
ie. Her mother went with her, which was the first 
B she had been out of doors for a long space of 
9, for she feared to catch cold if the wind did blow 
Q the north or the east; and if from the south, she 
'ed it should bring noxious vapours from the river; 
the west, infection from the City, and so stayed at 
le for greater safety. But on Kate's wedding-day 
did all protest the wind blew not at all, so that 
Q no quarter of the sky should miad^^^ «xm\ ^sbl^ 
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in a closed litter, which she reckoned to be safer than 
a coach, she consented to go to church. 

"Marry, good wife," cried Mr. Congleton, .wheaAe 
had been magnifying all the dangers she mostly, fearvi, 
"thou dost forget the greatest of all in these dayB, 
which doth hold us all by the neck, as it were. For 
hearing Mass, as we did in this room last night, We i» 
all run the risk of being hanged, which should bd a 
greater -peril methinks than a breath of foul ur." 

She, being in a merry mood, replied: "TWitde 
twattle, Mr. Congleton; the one may be avoided j tbe 
other not. 'Tis no reason I should get a cold to-daj 
because I be like to be hanged to-morrow." 

"r faith," cried Polly, "my mother hath well pa^ 
ried your thrust, sir; and methinks the holy Bishop of 
Rochester was of the same mind with her." 

"How so, Polly?" quoth her father; and she, 
"There happened a false rumour to rise suddenly 
among the people when he was in the prison, so I 
have heard Mr. Roper relate, that he should be brouglit 
to execution on a certain day; wherefore his cook, da* 
was wont to dress his dinner and carry it daily tuito 
him, hearing of his execution, dressed him no dinnfif 
at all that day. Wherefore, at the cook^ next repair 
unto him, he demanded the cause why he brought hiitt 
not his dinner. 'Sir,' said tbe cook, 'it was commonly 
talked all over the town that you should have died to- 
day , and therefore I thought it but vain to driass any 
thing for you.* 'Well,* quoth the Bishop merrily, '&*^ 
all that report, thou seest me yet alive; andth^forOt 
whatsoever news thou shalt hear of me hereafter* 
prithee let me no more lack my dinner^ but make i^ 
ready; and if thou see me dead when thou oomest, theP- 
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It it thyself. But I promise thee, if I be alive, hy 
lod's grace to eat never a bit the less.' " 

"And on the day he was verily executed," said 
[istress Ward, "when the lieutenant came to fetch 
im, he said to his man, ^Eeach me my furred tippet 
> put about my neck.' 'O my lord!' said the lieute- 
ant, *what need you be so careful of your health for 
lis little time, being not much above an hour?' *I 
iink no otherwise,' said this blessed father; *but yet, 
1 the mean time, I will keep myself as well as I can; 
>r I tell you truth, though I have, I thank our Lord, 
very good desire and a willing mind to die at this 
resent, and so I trust of His infinite mercy and good- 
388 He will continue it, yet I will not willingly hinder 
7 health one minute of an hour, but still prolong the 
ane as long as I can by such reasonable ways as Al- 
ighty God hath provided for me.' Upon which my 
)od aunt fastened her veil about her head, and said 
e holy Bishop was the most wise saint and reason- 
>lest martyr she had yet heard of 

Kate was dressed in a kirtle of white silk, her 
iad attired with an habiliment of gold, and her hair, 
ighter itself than gold, woven about her face in 
inningly-wrought tresses. She was led to church be- 
^een two gentlemen — Mr. Tresham and Mr. Hodgson 
" friends of the bridegroom , who had bride-laces and 
•semary tied about their silken sleeves. There was a 
ir cup of silver gilt carried before her, wherein was 
goodly branch of rosemary, gilded very fair, and 
mg about with silken ribbons of all colours. Musi- 
ans came next; then a group of maidens bearing gar- 
nds finely gilded; and thus we passed on to the church, 
he common people at the door cheered the bride, 

^Mtance Sherwood, I, ^^ 
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whose foir fsLoe was a passport to their fai'ourv^ bnttf 
Muriel crept along, leaning on my arm^ 1 csogbt fouii 
of murmtired blessings. i i^j." 

^^ Sweet saint," qnoth an aged mto , ■ leafijng -Ml Has 
staff, near the porch, ^I weea thine espousals 'b^iMt 
of earth." A woman, with heir child in >herJ«^m8» 
whispered to her as she passed, ^'Hie tbott knowestof 
is dead, and died praying for tbee.^^ A inaaft,'iw]ioi^ 
eyes had watched her painfully ascending the slepi^ 
called her an angel-, whereupbii abeggar wiliia eratcfc. 
cried out, "Many, a lame angel I" A ilweet sikuie was 
on her face as she turned towards him; anddrawioga 
piece of silver from her pocltet, she bestowed it » 
him, with some such words as these -^thit die- j^rayrf 
they might both be so happy, albeit laane, as:'t6 h^btdd 
to heaven, and get there in good time, ; if it shorid 
please Grod. Then he fell to blessing bear do l<)ud/4ftt 
she hurried me into the church, not oontent to be 
thanked in so public a manner. 

After the ceremony, we returned in the same^orSiBr 
to Ely Place. The banquet which followed, and the 
sports succeeding it, were conducted in a pcivate «&' 
somewhat quiet fashion, and not many guests invited, 
by reason of the times, and Mr; Cohgleton isuslildng 
to draw notice to his house, which had: hitherto 'be0& 
but little molested, partly for that Sir Francis WdsingT 
ham and Sir Christopher Hatton, and most of all ffir 
Thomas Bromley, my Lord Chancellor, have a ftierid' 
ship for him, and also for his sister, Lady Egisrtoii rf 
Ridley, which procures for them greater favewir'y intfc^ 
way of toleration^ than is extended to others^ and like- 
wise the Portuguese ambassador was " Ida vwy ^|Ood 
Mend, and his chapel open to us M all timies;' so ib^ 
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p^ieite ted- 'ftol meed "to come to his house foy tlie per* 
ftrmaftce^ off «^ i^Mgious actions, exie^pt that one of 
tliemkrpiage^ vrhkh had tak^i place the night bef^ 
lA -W WaMttyi Howdoever, he "^aB very well known to 
W' ai iWcu^aAtV ■ fbt that neither himBelf, nor any be- 
Kwgitig t^^hiittj attended Protestant worship; and Sir 
f^aacis sdnietmies • told him that the clemency with 
-wkiiih-heii^ treated was shown towards him with the 
Htfpd that by/nrild bourses, he might be soon brought 
to soiftii Ibettw* conformity. 

■' Mip.'tacy's hcrtlseWas in Gray's Inn Lane, a few doors 
frimMt.Swithin Wells; V and through thi^ proximity an 
ijitittiate ac(}tiaintanceship did arise between that worthy 
^flettiaii and his wife and Kate's Mends. He was 
%y good-iiatured, pleasant in conversation, courteous, 
^ generous* and-Mrs. Wells a most virtuous gentle- 
Mimati. Although" he (Mr. Swithin) much delighted in 
^iwkiiig, htmtang, and' other suchlike diversions ,* yet 
W ffo isbb^rly governed his affections thierein, as to be 
cbh^t W deptiV^ himself of a good part 6f those plea- 
sures, and retire to a more pi*ofitable employment of 
tHaining'Up j<mrig gi^ndemen in virtue and learning; 
siM'Mth such success, that his house has' been, as it 
Ireire, a fhiitfiil seminary to many worthy members of 
ie Ckthdlic Church. Among die yotmg gentlemen 
^o redded with him at that tinie wad Mr. Hubert 
[lck)kwb6d, ihe youngest bf the two sons of Mr. Kook- 
rcfdd,' of"*Eu=dton, whom I had seen at the inn at Bed- 
\H*d, ^en 'I ivas journeying to London. Wfei did 
fffeedily en1?er into a sbmewhat close acquMntanceship, 
Ibtmded' bn'»a similarity of tastei^ and agreeable intes^ 
ihlAnge of civilities, touchingUh^ lending of bdoks and 
i&eWise x^l*^6 of music, which I did taake fak eOfpi^ 

1^* 
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of for him, and which we sometimes practised indie 
evening; for he had a pleasant voice and an aptness to 
catch the trick of a song, albeit unlearned in the ait, 
wherein he styled me proficient; and I, nothing loth to 
impart my knowledge, became his instructor, and did 
teach him both to sing and play the lute. He was not 
much taller than when I had seen him before; but his 
figure was changed, and his visage had grown pale, 
and his hair thick and flowing, especially towards tbe 
back of the head, discovering in front a high and 
thoughtfiil forehead. There was a great deal of good 
young company at that time in Mr. Wells' house; for 
some Catholics tabled there besides those that were his 
pupils, and others resorted to it by reason of the plea* 
sant entertainment they found in the society of in- 
genuous persons, well qualified, and of their own reli- 
gion. I had most days opportunities of conversing 
with Hubert, though we were never alone; and, by 
reason of the firiendship which had existed between his 
father and mine, I allowed him a kindness I did not 
commonly afford to others. 

Mr. Lacy had had his training in that house, and, 
albeit his natural parts did not title him to the praise 
of an eminent scholar, he had thence derived a great 
esteem for learning, a taste for books, of the whidi he 
did possess a great store (many hundred volumes), ani 
a discreet manner of talking, though something tinc- 
tured with affectation, inasmuch as he should seem to 
be rather enamoured of the words he uttered, thaJi 
carefdl of the substance. Hubert was wont to say th*t 
his speech was like to the drawing of a }eaden sword 
out of a gilded sheath. He was a very virtuous yonn^ 
man; and his wife had never but one complaint to bo^ 
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forth, which was that his books took up so much of 
his time, that she was almost as jealous of them as if 
they had been her rivals. She would have it he did 
kill himself with study; and, in a particular manner, 
with the writing of the life of one Thomas k Kempis, 
which was a work he had had a long time on hand. 
One day she comes into his library, and salutes him 
thuB, "Mr. Lacy, I would I were a book; and then 
methinks you would a little more respect me." Polly, 
who was by, cried out, "Madam, you must then be an 
almanac, that he might change every year;" whereat 
she was not a little displeased. And another time, 
when her husband was sick, she said, if Mr. Lacy died, 
she would bum Thomas k Kempis for the killing of 
her husband. I, hearing this, answered that to do so, 
were a great pity; to whom she replied, "Why who 
was Thomas k Kempis?" to which I answered, "One 
5f the saintliest men of the age wherein he lived." 
Hlierewith she was so satisfied, that she said, then she 
vovld not do it for all the world. 

Methinks I read more in that one year than in 
lU the rest of my life besides. Mine aunt was 
nore sick than usual, and Mistress Ward so taken 
ip with the nursing of her, that she did not often 
eave her room. Polly was married in the winter to 
iir Ealph Ligoldby, and went to reside for some 
Qonths in the country. Muriel prevailed on her 
ather to visit the prisons with her, in Mistress 
Sard's stead, so that sometimes they were abroad the 
^hole of the day; by reason of which I was oftener in 
S^ray^s Lin Lane than at home, sometimes at Kate^s 
lonse, and sometimes at Mistress Wells' mansion, where 
t became infected with a zeal for learning, which Hu- 
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bert's sample and conversation did gr^tljjinyiteme 
to. He Kad.the most winning tongue:^ and, th^,,apteet 
Efpirit in the world to divine the natural inclinii,tipns at 
those he consorted with. The books he advised ;]paei:t(> 
read were mostly such as Mistress Ward, to w;hQi4.i <ds4 
fa^thjBolly recite their titles, accounted to be not otiiQC'; 
wise than good and profitable, .haying learnt spTixvph 
froipa good men she consulted thereon, for she was lii^- 
self no scholar; but thej bred in mp a gneait thiwtiftt 
knowledge, a craving to converse with . those who hH. 
more learning than myself, and. withal so keen a x^^. 
for Hubert's society, that I had no contentment sq if^d- 
come as to listen to his discourse, which^ was seaspnjet) 
with a rare kind of elo(][uence and a discursiyei fai^cy, Jo 
which also the perfection of his carriage, his pronuncift'! 
tion of speech, and the depprtmei^t of his, body,, kant 
no mean lustre. Naught arrogant or affected disfign^ 
his conversation, in which did He so. ef&caciou/s a paver 
of persuasion, and at times, when the opcasion caUe4,% 
it, so great a vehemen^cy of passion, as enforce^jift^-' 
miration of his great parts, if nqt approval of his.^pi' 
ments. I made him at that time judge of the new thpugbta 
whiph books, like so many keys openi^ig rsecret cham* 
beni in the mind,, did unlock in mine; .and.X mind i^. 
how eagerly I looked for his answers — how j Juipfi 
on his lips when he was speaking, i^ot from,; mj, ^ 
gular affection towards .his person , bu^ by .r^oii: . of 
the extraordinary fascination of his ^peech> ai^d the.iiQ'; 
terest of the themes we discoursed tipon; pnetiiM 
touching on the histories of great men ,Qf past age^,,,!Bit 
another on the changes wrought in pur; o^iqi by^.,ti^^ 
new art of printing books, -which had. p;r9duced, sucb 
great changes in the world, and yet greater tp be.W 
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ited..:(=Aiid »a he was well skilled iajthe ItaUan «« 
il!ieu3;'the;£^pch language V I' c«m0j^ hia ^oi^ns to 
aequaiQted;with:jmatiy:great wiiterg of those nations. 
> j^ii8]iated.:^(»r me simiry padsiig^B: &om the dildne 
ly ,of Sagi^oof I)aQile;Atighieri, iu: which hell and |Hir-> 
tpjy and beaiFen;«rfe depicted, ^ it ^ere by an eye- 
tiMiBs, tfitibiSfO much: pregnaticy. of meaikiag and fprce 
^i^ii^j! that lit jshould almost appear as if some spe- 
1 revelation had been voudisafed to the poet beyond 
JOatoittl thoughts;,, to disclose to him the secrets of 
ler sphered- He alsof made me read a portijon.of 
^t mdst .fine, and sweet poem on the delivery of, the 
y city. Jerusal^Qit, composed by: Signor Torqnato 
ssQ^ a gentlemJEin who resided at that time at the 
txi of the Duke of Feirrara, and which one Mn Fak- 
iJbJas since done into English vei!SeL The first four 
itos : liiereof . jwere given to Mr. Wells, by a young 
ttlemajii; who had foir a while studied at the Upii- 
sity of Padua. This fair poem, and mostly.: :the ae^ 
d book thereof ,^ hath remained imprinted . in my 
n'iia'y with ' ji isatigulkr fixity, by reason that it j^toved 
o^^aiion of nfi^' discerning for th^ ,flrst tiine a spe- 
inclination on Hubert's side towards' inyself, who 
Aghi nothing. 6f ,l(Jv0y but was only glad .to have 
ndred a £riend Endowed with so much . wit and : super 
; knowledge, and willing to impartit; ..TUs book, 
iy,;;did contain :a narration whicih. bred in «» so 
It a [resentment :of the author.'a meritSj^ and,, so q[uidk 
Empathy with thte. feigned subjects of; his mnae, that 
^.b^f>re or since methinks has a fiction so moved 
«8 J the stoiy of Olindo and Sophronisba* : . • : 
Methitiksthis^. was .partly asoribablo :tO;.a certain 
nessi between tii^ socnes, described by therpoet.e^Tvd 
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some which take place at this time in our conntry. Xt^ 
the maiden of high and noble thoughts, fair, but heed- 
less of her beauty, who stood in the presence of tb« 
Soldan, once a Christian, then a ren^ade, taking on 
herself the sole guilt, — O virtuous guilt! worthy 
crime! — of which all the Christians were accused, to 
wit, of rescuing sacred Mary's image from the hands 
of the in^dels who did curse and blaspheme it, and, 
when all were to die for the act of one unknown, of- 
fered herself a ransom for all, and with a shamefaced 
courage, sach as became a maid, and a bold modesty 
befitting a saint — a bosom moved indeed, but not 
dismayed, a fair but not pallid cheek — was content 
to perish for that the rest should live; — in her, I 
say, I saw a likeness in spirit to those who sufifer 
nowadays for a like faith with hers, not at the hands 
of infidels, but of such whose parents did for the most 
part hold that same belief which they do now mal^^ 
out to be treason. 

Hubert, observing me to be thus moved, smiled i 
and asked if, in the like case, I should have willed to 
die as Sophronisba. 

"Yea," I ^answered, "if God did give me grace;' 
and then, as I uttered ihese words, I thought it should 
not be lawfiil to tell a lie, not for to save all the liv0^ 
in the world; which doabt I imparted to him, wh^ 
laughed and said he was of the poet's mindj who dotl* 
exclaim, touching this lie, "O noble deceit! worthier 
than truth itself!'' and that he thought a soul should 
not suffer long in Purgatory for such a sin. "May b^^ 
not," I answered; "yet, I ween, there should be mor^ 
faith in a sole commitment to God of the events thai^ 
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in doing the least evil so that good should come 

of it" 

He said, '*I marvel, Mistress Constance, what 
should be your thoughts thereon if the life of a priest 
was in your hands, and jou able to save him by 
a He." 

** Verily," I answered, "I know not, Master Rook- 
wood; bat I have so much trust in Almighty God that 
He would, in such a case, put words into my mouth 
which should be true, and yet mislead evil-purposed 
TOi&iy or that He shaU keep me from such fearful straits, 
or forgive me if, in the stress of a great peril, I un- 
wittingly should err." 

"And I pray you," Hubert then said, as if not 
greatly caring to pursue the theme, "what be your 
thoughts concerning the unhappy youth Olindo, who 
did so dote on this maiden that, fearful of offending 
there where above all he desired to please, had, greatly 
^ he loved, little hoped, nothing asked, and not so 
much as revealed his passion until a common fate 
bound both to an equal death?" 

"I thought not at all on him," I answered; "but 
only on Sophronisba." 

At which he sighed and read further: "That all 
wept for her who, albeit doomed to a cruel death, wept 
not for herself, but in this wise secretly reproved the 
fond youth's weeping: * Friend,' quoth she, 'other 
thoughts, other teais, other sighs, do beseem this hour. 
Think of thy sins, and God's great recompense for the 
good. Suffer for his sole sake, and torments shaU be 
sweet See how fair the heavens do show, the sun 
how bright, as it were to cheer and lure us onward!'" 
"Ah!" I exclaimed, "shame on him who did need 
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to be Bd: exliarted, who AoilId< liKve! beeta dtdinnt 
valiant, being a man!" To the which he qnicklyi*- 
plied: . ■ ■ . -. . ,,:i 

'!fle willed to die of hk' own free will rather idun 
to live wHhoat her whom he jeweUed'tbore Am hfe; 
but in the matter of ^evicg love doth make covudi 
of those who shonld else have beea-bnive". /'i': ' 

"Methink*, rather," I" ani*ered, "thit 'Jn tioMe 
hearts love's effect should be noble." "' ' ;"■ ",' 

"BeAiiik 70a, Mistress ConBtance,** he di^n aiskfn, 
"that Sophronisba did act coinmendably," mfloiilnch '^i 
when an anlooked-for deliverance' cat^e,' she rdl^ta^ 
not to be united in life to him that haS toIiM'^Io he 
united to her in deafli."" " - '''' ' "' . 

"You may think me ungrateful, airp^'iaMWewl* 
"but other' merits metliitika than f6iidh^"'fef' tft^^ 
should have won so great a heart." '[, ' -', " ;.' _.^'^', . 

"You be hard to content, Mi8tre!^^Ponpt^ije,"j h^ 
aajBwered somewhat resentfully. "T9, w^fy .yofli.,,,?- 
perceive one should Lave a liard as "W^ ^<>? 'S^'^ 

HV^" -.,, ,., .'r' ■'.:_ V'l-' ';•■'' 

"I^ay," I cried; "I praise not hardu^,. hot IflT^ 
qot aoftnees either-. You that be bo, learned, I pray/joa 
^nd the wor4 which doth, ^xpresa what ple^^ mfi.ia- 
a man." .. -,,,;■,,, ■;( „■,. , ,,: ■ , 

"I know uot the word,]' ; he;an9ffer^;. "lL,W/iu)d I 
kpew th# ujhstanice of yotii likmg, that; I might tilinieh 
m^alf with,.it'' . . , ..:,. ,, , ,|,,,,.-: 

' Whereupon out discourae esded that-^dKy; bttt it 
mioisbered food to my thoughts, and I fear nte abe-to 
a vain oonteot that one so ^fted /with learaitag udl 
great pcomise of future greatness ehoiild e^ce some- 



>iu(g pl^,r^4r^ilt^ypnd «,inataal. friendship for-oneas 
gnpFWjti^d, jOBflgiBS I tten -was. ■ , ■ ■ 
. . ^i^ iiioiithB after £atQ's vaama^, i»attet8. became 
'ery troiilLilesome, by reasoa of thokilllqg of a grMi 
toe, SLS .wag reported,, of;I!readi Hnguflnots in .Paris 
m Sl Bartholojaew'a-day, and a&^rwards in numy 
'i&n of France, whicli did coristemate ' th« Engji^ 
.^atbalics for more reasons . than, one, and ; aw(dta . so 
nach rage In the breitsfaj of.^oteatanta,. tbattbeFrwcIi 
iiobaasador told Lady Tra^oy,. a fifend of Mistcpss 
Vella, tliat he did scarce vjentnre to ahav; his fftoe; and 
lone, save only the Queeii herself, who .is always, Ilia 
ery good friend, would ?pealt to him- I .was one 
veujng at the house of Lady Ingqldby, ;PoUy'8 mother- 
vJaw,spIn^,.tilp&.. alter ilu^ disnial. .news , had been 
■^uted,.. af^4'i^ .^'^P^y '^^^'^'^^'"^^^^ ^ ^'^ ^^ 
i.)M,t part i^t^aas ,on., these, events, .not "nly ae Ag- 
loring, .what , ha4 .(t^ii . fUce , and condenming tha 
atbprsthMWpfi.-f-, which,, indeed, was what. all goiwl 
^r^n8:lif))fitj,iiie^ baye.dojiie, ;v— but.ti^olti occaEfion 
i^ce fa n&e sncji vUe terms and oppcobrien^ language 
lw^iiig,dat))olj,G:feligion, a»d the oni^ty aod.wicked- 
isf^ pf,^uGli:aa, did pi^ess it, .withQnt;si3 ,niu«h as a 
i^fghit <^f.,tji;i!e ouseries.^ict^ 01). tb^m in England, 
at — albfeit I had been s^o^ilpdi i in- the hard Tessckn 
^^nce;,-^ BO,,^trong a pasaiQn ,^Tercamer m? ,then, 
at,I ,hfi4 T?eU,9igh,.^:thePBaliBi^. saith .ap4ken;wlth 
y,jt<ti^^Q, yco, young af| I, was,, utti^d -^prds rising 
■( ,&0!Xt my heart, in tlie laidst pf tjiat adyeise cpmr 
ipj,,5f^ich I did know ^ffi^ to:be, if flne.had not at 
^.^onuent .lifted up hb yoice^. frhqsci pires^ace,.! had 
^$1447: t<>'^>i itihough uol;',e^n^uted with,hii^;m4nfi's a 
(^n.©^ (xeypr^t apd.esjEeedii^gbenpyolent, aspect; ^8*^ 
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but with an eye so bright, and silvery hair crownmg a 
noble forehead, that so mnch excellence and dignity iB 
seldom to be observed in any one as was apparent ift 
this gentleman. 

"Good friends," he said, and at the sound of his 
voice the speakers hushed their eager discoursing? 
"God defend I should in any way differ with jo'CL 
touching the massacres in France; for verily it h»S 
been a lamentable and horrible thing that so man^ 
persons should be killed, and religion to be the pre- 
tence for it; but to hear some speak of it, one shonlcl 
think none did suffer in this country for their Mtb 
and bloody laws did not exist, whereby Papists aro 
put to death in a legal cold-blooded fashion, moro 
terrible, if possible, than the sudden bursts of wild 
passions and civil strife, which revenge for late cruelties 
committed by the Huguenots, wherein many Catholiccr 
had perished, the destruction of churches, havoc of 
fierce soldiery, and apprehension of the like attempts 
in Paris, had stirred up to ftiry; so that when the word 
went forth to fall on the leaders of the party, tbe 
savage work once begun, even as a fire in a city built 
of wood, raged as a madness for one while, and men 
in a panic struck at foes, whose gripe they did think 
to feel about their throats." 

Here the speaker paused an instant This so bold 
opening of his speech did seem to take all present by 
surprise, and almost robbed me of my breath; for it is 
well known that nowadays a word, yea, a piece of a 
word, or a nod of the head, whereby any suspicion • 
may arise of a favourable disposition towards Catholics, 
is oftentimes a sufficient cause for a man to be accosed 
and cast into prison; and I waited his next words 
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(which every one, peradventore firom curiosity, did 
likewise seem inclined to hear), with downcast eyes, 
which dared not to glance at any one's face, and cheeks 
which burned like hot coals. 

"It is well known," quoth he, "that the sufferings 
vhich be endured by recusants at this time in our 
country are such that many should prefer to die at 
once than to be subjected to so constant a fear and 
^or as doth beset them. I speak not now of the 
^th or the falsity of their religion, which, if it be 
iver so damnable and wicked, is no new invention of 
ieir own, but what aU Christian people did agree in 
*xie hundred years ago; so that the aged do but abide 
>y what they were taught by undoubted authority in 
heir youth, and the young have received from their 
Barents as true. But I do solely aver that Papists are 
objected to a thousand vexations, both of bonds, im- 
iisonments, and torments worse than death, yea and 
iftentimes to death itself; and that so dreadful, that to 
e slain by the sword, or drowned, yea even burned 
t the stake, is not so terrible; for they do hang a 
lan and then cut him down yet alive, and butcher 
im in such ways — plucking out his heart and 
3aring his limbs asunder — that nothing more horrible 
an be thought of." 

"They be traitors who are so used," cried one 
entleman, somewhat recovering from the surprise which 
lese bold words had caused. 

"If to be a different religion from the sovereign 
f the country be a proof of treason," continued the 
enerable speaker, "then were the Huguenots, which 
Ave perished in France, a whole mass and nest of 
raitors." 
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A gefttkman 8«fttdd l>dlii]k<i >me, who huA'^tMi^i 
sleeping in his chair, troke up' affiA''cbi(Bd''()ut'f^^*l^ 
half a- onei sirs: not so .much «s hidf a =one'iB'*^o^{^ 
meaning the Mass, which he did sttpp^ t6 htiV^'weA 
spoken of. '" ■ • '-■•■: ..••.■'>'!-^5 *■''/'■ "'■ ■•■•" 

*^And if so, deserved all td dJe^^- c6titiniied 'ik 
speaker. ■ ■ ''■'- ■■ -'■ ;■- '^■'■- ■.''*-•' 

''Ay, And so they do, swp," qiloth ihe sleiE^. "**^I 
pray yon let them all be handed." llpoii "f^hifih W^ 
one laughed, and the aged gentiemimcilsb'j and' tW 
he said^ ■'■ '■■"■ '■'" -■"--^ ' ' '-'''': 

"Good my Mend*, I Veciri '<is"a='rtish' tihing'^ 
speak in favour of reciteahts nowiadayfif, 'ailid'*what W 
could dare to do but such as Caaiinot biei susj^^cted of ^ 
loyalty to the <5ueen and tike coUritiy, 'and Wfc6, haViBg 
drunk of the cup of affliction in ttieir y^thy ev^'';^ 
the dregs, and held life for a lowjg tiin© as a btttdiSn 
which hath need to be borne dAy 'by day', tui^iib^ 
wished-for hour of relesise doth coine ^-^ iand ther «6i(rftiBl' 
the more welcome — ^ haS^e no enemies t6' fe)Eir,-'jand tto 
object to attain; 'And if sobe that you wffl bedi* wift 
me for i few moments, ; yea, if -ye procure itti^ to 'lie 
hanged to-morrow" (this he said with a |fleaesant^sn^, 
and "Marry, fear hot, Mr. Eopdr,^'' and *'F Mih; 'Ap^ 
on, sir," was bruited round him by his ast^^ftisiied aftfi- 
tors)j "I will recite to you some' isinall' part' bf the 
miseries w^hich have been endtcred of "lAte- yeaiis '1^ 
such as cannot be charged -vfriiii the least thoftight "rf 
'treason,' or so niuch as the - least dffenc^ against the 
laws, except in what touches ithie sectei- pr^ti<6d of 
their religion. Women hav6; to ihy ceortain' fattr^- 
ledge,- been hung up by the hariife in j^oiis (^?W<4 
do overflow with recusants, so that at this timethwe 
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ineth''b|o - loom for eommohti malefactdiis) , amii 
ly «coi»ged', for that they; »trvidd not •confess by 
hi pnei^ tliey, had tieiein ^reconciled or * absolved, 
rherB> tliey* had heard Mass. ! Itiests are* 6ft^ 
red to ^ force them- to declare what, they hear in 
issioh , ' who harbour ' prijests > and • Papidis , : ' where 
^nd' sQeh recusants are: to be foiinid<, and; the 
queetionfi ; - atd- in So : strenuous a niahner , : tliat 
ds ' have been; tiirust under their . nails , and 'odie 
' not Ibng dkcev died df his racking. isiam 
»entle ' ladles , I have seen: with- mine^ own eyis ' a 
1, the son of one of toy friends: •^ y oimg Mark 
ler , borii •■ of honedt and rich paibentis ^ dkUftel : in 
m lisaming^ having -lefk^ his* s<iudy for a> tsmev ^^ 
* hotte to see his Mehdd — " whipped throu^ the 
s of London,' and burht in the ear, because j for- 
, a forward judge, to: whom, he had'ibeiBn; accinsed 
Papist, and finding m> jproof thereof , * oondelmned 
IS a 'vagabond. AikL what think you^ good 'people, 
3 death of Sir? Robert Tyrwit's son, /if he' was ao- 

for hearing ! of a Ma6« at the marria<ge"of bib 
, and, albeit at the time of his larrest in k grievoiijs 
, ^ was pulled- out- of the house ^d thmst into 
1^ even as he ^en was^! fbebley Mnt, and grieve 

sick? His afflicted parents- ^entreat, > m^ke ihter- 
m , and use all the means theyi :can : to mbve ! the 
es to have consideraition of ihe'bick; not tp'^beap 
fr upon sorrow, ' nor raMictixin on- the afflicted;- < not 
£0 away the life of so cSomely « young> gentleinaaft, 
t the physicians: come? atid ai^finp : Will dertaJnl^)^ die 
should be removed.' All this- 'ik'- nothings regarded. 

lay hold on thei sick mkn.^ pifll himi aw)Byy<, shat 
up i^ prison, and. within, two days next aft«c ha 
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dies. They bury him, and make no scruple or regud 
at all.* O sirs, bethink jon what these parents do 
feel when they hear Englishmen speak of the kiUing 
of Protestants in France as an unheard-of crime. If) 
in these days, one in a family of recusants doth covet 
the inheritance of an elder brother — yea of a father 
— he hath but to conform to the now-establiahed 
religion (I leave you to think with how much of piety 
and conscience), and denounce his parents as a Papist, 
and straightway he doth . procure him to be despoiled, 
and his lands given up to him. Thus the seeds of 
strife and bitter enmity have been sown broadcast 
through the land, the bands of love in families destroyed, 
the foundations of honour and beneficence blown upi 
the veins and sinews of the common society of'mex>^ 
cut asunder, and a fiendly force of violence and * 
deadly poison of suspicion used against such as are ac 
cused of no other crime than their religion, which they 
yet adhere to; albeit their fortunes be ruined by fine^* 
and their lives in constant jeopardy from strenuous 
laws made yet more urgent by private malice. My 
friends, I would that not one hair of the head of s^ 
much as one Huguenot had been touched in Franco 9 
that not one Protestant had perished in the flames if>^ 
the late Queen^s reign, or in that of her present Majesty 9 
and also that the persecution now framed in thi^ 
country against Papists, and so handled as to blind 
men^s eyes and work in them a strange hypocrisy, ye^ 
and in some an innocent belief that freedom of men*^ 
souls be the offspring of Protestant religion, should 
pass away from this land. I care not how soon (aB 
mine honoured father-in-law, and in God too, I verily 

* See Appendix. 
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jht add, was wont to say), — I care not how soon 
e sewn np in a bag and cast into the Thames, if so 
I might first see religions differences at an end, and 
n of one mind touching God's truth." 
Here this noble and courageous speaker ceased, and 
ious murmurs rose among the company. One lady 
larked to her neighbour: **A marvellous preacher 
b of seditious doctrines, methinks.'' 
And one gentleman said that if such talk were 
ered to pass unpunished in her Majesty's subjects, 
should look to see Massing and Popery to relur again 
ir heads in the land. 

And many loudly affirmed none 6ould be Papists, 
wish them well, and be friends to the Queen's 
emment, and so it did stand to reason that Papists 
e traitors. 

And another said that, for his part, he should desire 
see them less merciMly dealt with; and that the 
it clemency shown to such as did refuse to come to 
rch, by only laying fines on them, and not dealing 
roundly as should compel them to obedience, did 
maintain them in their obstinacy; and he himself 
Id as lief shoot down a seminary priest as a wolf, 
ny other evil beast. 
I noticed this last speaker to be one of those who 

spoken with most abhorrence of the massacres in 
ice. 
One lady called out in a loud voice, that Papists, 

such as take their part, among which she did 
mt to see Mr. Roper, should be ashamed so much 
x> speak of persecution; and began to relate the 
Ities practised upon Protestants twenty years back, 

Uance Sherwood, I. - 15 - 
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and the burning at Oxford of those excellent godly 
men, the Bishops of London and Worcester. 

Mr. Boper listened to her with an attentive counte- 
nance, and then said: 

*'r faith, madam, I cannot choose but think Dr. 
Latimer, if it be he you speak of, did somewhat i^ 
prove of such a method of dealing with persons ob* 
stinate touching religion, when others than himself and 
those of his own way of thinking were the subjects of 
it, if we judge by a letter he wrote in 1538 tohiB 
singular good friend the Lord Privy Seal Cromwell, at 
the time he was appointed to preach at the burning at 
Smithfield of Friar Forest of Greenwich, a learned 
divine I often did converse with in my young years." 

"What wrote the good Bishop?" two or three 
persons asked; and the lady who had spoken before 
said, she should warrant it to be something pious, for 
a more virtuous Protestant never did live than thifl 
holy martyr. 

Whereupon Mr. Roper: "This holy Bishop did 
open his discourse right merrily, for in a pleasant 
manner he thus begins his letter: ^And, sir, if it be 
your pleasure, as it is, that I shall play the fool in wj 
customable manner when Forest shall sufiPer, I would 
wish that my stage stood near unto Forest; for I 
would endeavour myself so to content the people that 
therewith I might also convert Forest, Grod so help- 
ing.* And further on he doth greatly lament that the 
White Friars of Doncaster had access to the prisoner, 
and through the fault of the sheriff or jailers, or both, 
he should be allowed to hear Mass and receive the Sa- 
crament, by which he is rather comforted in his way 
than discouraged. And mch is his fooKshnesa^ this good 
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>uui doth humbly say, that if Forest would abjure hig 
legion, he should yet (for all his past obstinacy) wish 
iim pardoned.* O sirs, think you that when at Ox- 
ford this aged man, seventeen years after, did see the 
^66 gather round himself, that he did not call to 
^d what time he preached, playing the fool, as he 
saitb, before a man in like agonies, and never urged 
^ much as one word against his sentence?'^ 

"Marry, if he did not,^^ said one, whom I take to 

We been Sir Christopher Wray, who had been a silent 

listener until then, *4f his conscience pricked him not 

^hereon, it must needs have been by the same rule as 

Uie lawyer used to the countryman, who did put to 

huD. this question: *Sir, if my cow should stray into 

your field and feed there one whole day, what should 

be the law touching compensation therefore?* 'Marry, 

^end, assuredly to pay die damage to the full, which 

thou art bounden at once to do/ 'Ay,* quoth the 

countryman; *but 'tis your cow hath strayed into 

toy field.' Upon which, *Gro to, go to,' cries the 

lawyer; 'for I warrant thee that doth altogether alter 

the law.' " 

Some smiled, and others murmured at this story; 
and meanwhile one of the company, who from his dresa 
I perceived to be a minister, and moreover to hold 
some dignity in the Protestant Church, rose from his 
place, and crossing the room, came up to Mr. Roper 
(for that bold speaker was no other than Sir Thomas 
More's son-in-law, whose great charity and goodness P 
had often beard of), and, shaking bands with him, 
said: ''I be of the same mind with you, friend Roper, 
in every word you have uttered to-night And I pray 

* Soe Appendix. 
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to God my soul may be with yours after this life, wi 
our end in heaven, albeit I should not sail there in the 
same boat with you." 

"Gk)od Mr. Dean," quoth Mr. Boper, "I do say 
amen to your prayer." And then he added somevbat 
in a low voice, and methinks it was that there is bat 
one ship chartered for safety in such a voyage. 

At the which the other shook his head and waved 
his hand, and then calling to him a youth not more 
than twelve or thirteen years old, his son, he did pi^ 
sent him to Mr. Boper. I had observed this yotmg 
gentleman to listen, with an eagerness betokening moie 
keenness for information than is usually to be fonni 
in youths of his years, to the discourses held that even: 
ing. His father told Mr. Roper that this his son's parts 
and quick apprehension in learning did lead him to 
hope he should be one day, if it pleased God, an ornar 
ment to the Church. Mr. Roper smiled as he saluted 
the youth, and said a few words to him, which he an- 
swered very readily. I never saw again that father or 
that son. The one was Dr. Mathews, whom the Que«i 
made Bishop of Durham; and the other, Toby Mathews, 
his son, who was reconciled some years ago, and, as 1 
have heard from some, is now a Jesuit 

The venerable aspect of the good Mr. Roper so en- 
gaged my thoughts, that I asked Lady Tregony, by 
whose side I was sitting, if she was acquainted with 
him, and if his virtue was as great as his appearance 
was noble. She smiled, and answered that his appear 
ance, albeit honourable and comely, was not one-half 
so honourable as his life had been, or so comely aa 
his mind. That he had been the husband of Sir 
Thomas Morels never-to-be-forgotten daughter. Mar 
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garet, whose memory he so reverently did cherish, that 
lie had never so much as thought of a second marriage; 
and of late years, since he had resigned the office of 
sub-notary in the Queen^s Bench to his son, he did give 
Us whole substance and his time to the service of the 
poor, and especially to prisoners , by reason of which 
he was called the staff of the sorrowful, and sure re; 
ftige of the aiEicted. Now, then, I looked on the face 
of this good aged man with a deeper reverence than 
heretofore. Now I longed to be favoured with so much 
of his notice as one passing word. Now I watched for 
ftn opportunity to compass my desire, and I thank God 
Hot without effect ; for I do count it as a chief blessing 
to have been honoured, during the remaining years of 
this virtuous gentleman^s life, with so much of his con- 
iescending goodness, that if the word friendship may 
>e used in regard to such affectionate feelings as can 
izist between one verging on fourscore years of age 
Lnd of such exalted merit, and a foolish creature yet 
n her teens, whom he honoured with his notice, it 
hotild be so in this instance; wherein on the one side 
. singular reverence and humble great affection did 
fise almost on first acquaintance, and on the other so 
duch benignity and goodness shown in the pftins taken 
o cultivate such good dispositions as had been im- 
planted in this young person^s heart by careftil parents, 
md to guard her mind against the evils of the times, 
hat nothing could be greater. 

Mr. Roper chancing to come near us, Lady Tregony 
said somewhat, which caused him to address me in this 
«rise: 

*'And are there, then, maidens in these days not 
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averse to the sight of grey hairs, and who mislike wt 
to converse with aged men?" 

This was said with so kindly a smile that timidity 
vanished, and confidence took its place. 

"O sir," I cried, "when I was not so mnch as five 
years old, my good father showed me a picture of Bs 
Thomas More, and told me he was a man of sach 
angelic wit as England never had the like before, nor 
is ever like to have again, and of a most famous and 
holy memory; and methinks, sir, that yon, being Ins 
son-in-law, who knew his doings and his mind so well) 
and lived so long in his house, must needs in many 
things resemble him." 

"As to his doings and his mind," Mr. Roper replied, 
"no man living knoweth them so well, and ^ my mean 
wit, memory, and knowledge could serve me now, could 
declare so much thereof. But touching resemblance, 
alas! there was but one in all the world that le- 
presented the likeness of his virtues and perfections; 
one whom he loved in a particular manner, and wbo 
was worthiest of that love more than any creature God 
has made." • 

Here the good man's voice faltered a little, and he 
made a stop in his discourse: but in a little while said 
that he had thought it behoved him to set down in 
writing such matters concerning Sir Thomas's life as 
he could then call to remembrance, and that he wonld 
lend me the manuscript to read, which I did esteem 
an exceeding great favour, and one I could not suf- 
ficiently thank him for. Then he spoke somewhat of 
the times, which were waxing every day more trouble- 
some, and told me he often called to mind a conver 
sation he once had with Sir Thomas, walking along 
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he side of the Thames at Chelsea, which he related in 
hese words: 

"'Now would to God, my son Eoper,' quoth Sir 
Thomas, *I were put in a sack, and presently cast 
nk> the Thames, upon condition that three things were 
veil established throughout Christendom.' *And what 
oighty things are those, sir?" I asked. Whereupon 
le: 'Wouldst thou know, son Roper, what they be?' 
Yea, marry, sir, with a good will, if it please you,' 
[uoth I. *r faith, son, they be these,' he said: 'The 
irst is that, whereas the most part of Christian princes 
ire at mortal wars, they were all at peace; the second 
hat, whereas the Church of Christ is at present sorely 
kfflicted with so many heresies, it were settled in per- 
fect uniformity of religion: the third that, where the 
natter of the King's marriage is now come in question, 
t were, to the glory of God and quietness of all parties, 
)rought to a good conclusion.' *Ay, sir,' quoth I, 
those were indeed three things greatly to be desired; 
rat' — I continued with a certain joy — 'where shall 
me see a hapjpier state than in this realm, that has so 
Datholic a prince, that no heretic durst show his face; 
lo yirtuous and learned a clergy; so grave and sound 
i nobility; and so loving and obedient subjects, all in 
me faith agreeing together?' 'Truth it is, indeed, son 
^per,' quoth he; and in all degrees and estates of the 
lame went far beyond me in commendation thereof. 
And yet, son Roper, I pray God,' said he, 'that some 
)f us, as high as we seem to sit on the mountains, 
reading heretics under our feet like ants, live not the 
lay that we would gladly be at league and composition 
inth them, to let them have their churches quietly to 
ihemselves, so that they would be contented to let us 
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have ours quietly to ourselves.* After I had told biib 
manj considerations why he had no cause to say so: 
*Well,' said he, *I pray God, son Boper, some of us 
will live not to see that day.' To whom I replied: 
'By my troth, sir, it is very desperately spoken.' These 
vHe terms, I cry God mercy, did I give him, who, pe^ 
ceiving me to be in a passion, said merrily unto me, 
^It shall not be so; it shall not be so.' In sixteen years 
and more, being in the house conversant with him, 1 
could not perceive him to be so much as once out of 
temper." 

This was the first of many conversations I held, 
during the years I lived in Holbom, with this worthy 
gentleman, who was not more pleased to relate, than I 
to hear, sundry anecdotes concerning Sir Thomas More^ 
his house, and his family. 

Before he left me that day, I did make bold to as^ 
him if he feared not ill consequences from the couraga^ ' 
ous words he had used in a mixed, yea rather, witt*- 
few exceptions, wholly adverse company. 

"Not much," he answered. "Mine age; the know-^ 
ledge that there are those who would not willingly se^^ 
me roughly handled, and have power to prevent it; anA- 
withal no great concern, if it should be so, to have my^ ' 
liberty constrained, yea my life shortened by a few 
years, or rather days, — doth move me to a greater- 
freedom of speech than may generally be used, and a 
notable indifference to the results of such freedom." 

Having whispered the like fears I had expressed to 
him to Lady Tregony, she did assure me his confidence 
was well based, and that he had connexions which 
would by no means suffer him to be thrown into prison,- 
which should be the fate of any one else in that room 
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ho had spokm biit one-half, yea ond-tenth'part, as 
)ldl7 as he h*d ventured on. 



CHAPTER XII. 

It was some time before I could restore myself to 
7 countenance, after so much moving discourse, so as 
> join with spirit in the sports and the dancing which 
id ensue among the. young people that evening. But 
»ber thoughts and painful themes after a while gave 
•ace to merriment; and the sound of music, gay tattle, 
id cheerful steps, lured me to such enjoyment as 
)uth is wont to take in these kinds of pastimes. It 
as too much my wont to pursue with eagerness 'the 
"esent humour, and drink deeply of innocent pleasure 
herein no harm should exist if enjoyed with modera- 
)n. But like in a horse on whose neck the bridle ii^ 
st, what began in a gentle ambling, ends in a wild 
dloping; so lawful merriment, if unrestrained, often 
ds in what is unbeseeming, and in some sort blame- 
le. So this time, when dancing tired, a ring was 
rmed for conversation, and the choice of the night^s 
stime yielded to my discretion; alack, rather to my 
prudence and folly, meOiinks I might style it. I 
3se that arguments should be held by two persons of 
» company, turn by turn, and that a judge should be 
med to allot a reward to the worthiest, and a penance 
the worst This liked them all exceedingly, and by 
B consent they appointed me to be judge, and to 
nmon such as should dispute. There were there two 
ung gentlemen which haunted our house, and Lady 
^oldby's also. One was Martin Tregony, Lady 
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Tregony's nephew, an ill-favoured young man, with 
manners worse than his face, and so apish and foppbh 
in his dress and behaviour, that no young woman could 
abide him, much less would receive his addresses, or if 
she did entertain him in conversation, it was to make 
sport of his so great conceit. He had an ill-natured 
kind of wit, more sharp than keen, more biting than 
sarcastic, and studying the art of giving pain, ofiteii- 
times caused shamefaced merit to blush. The other 
was Mr. Thomas Sherwood, who, albeit not very near 
in blood to my father, was, howsoever, of the same 
family as ourselves. He had been to the English 
College in Douay, and had brought me tidings a diort 
time back of my father and Edmund Qenings^ safe 
arrival thither, and afterwards came often to see us, 
and much frequented Lady Tregony's house. He had 
exceeding good parts, but was somewhat dif&dent and 
bashfdl. Martin Tregony was wont to make him a 
mark, as it were, of his ill-natured wit, and did fancy 
himself to be greatly his superior in sharpness, pardy 
because Mr. Sherwood^s disposition was retiring, and 
partly that he had too much goodness and sense to 
bandy words with so ill-mannered a young man. I 
pray you who read this, could aught be more indiscreet 
than, in a thoughtless manner, to have summoned thes0 
two to dispute? which nevertheless I did, thinking 
some sport should arise out of it, to see Master Martin 
foisted in argument by one he despised, and also from 
his extravagant gestures and affected countenances. So 
I said: 

"Master Tregony, your task shall be to dispute 
with Master Sherwood; and this the theme of yoiur 
argument, 'The Art of Tormenting.' He who shall 
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escribe the nicest instances of snch skill when exer- 
ised bj a master towards bis servant, a parent to bis 
hild, a bosband to bis wife, a wife to ber bnsband, a 
)yer to bis mistress, or a Mend to bis friend, sball be 
roclaimed victorious; and bis adversary submit to sucb 
•enance as tbe court sball inflict.^* 

Master Sberwood sbook bis bead for to decline to 
mtar tbesc lists; but all tbe young gentlemen and 
adies cried be sbould not be suffered to sbow contempt 
f tbe court, and forced bim to stand up. 

Master Martin was notbing lotb, and in bis ill- 
iivoured countenance tbere appeared a made smile, 
rbicb did indicate an assurance of victory; so be 
egan: 

^'Tbe more wit a man batb, tbe better able be sball 
e at times to torment anotber; so I do premise, and 
i; the outset of this argument declare, that to blame a 
lan for tbe exercice of a talent be doth possess is 
ownrigbt impiety, and that to wound another by tbe 
ongency of home-thrusts in conversation is as just a 
berty in an ingenious man, as tbe use of his sword in 
batde is to a soldier/* 

Mr. Sherwood upon this replied, that be did allow 
public disputation, appointed by meet judges, to come 
ader tbe name of a fair battle; but even in a battle 
le said) generous combatants aim not so much at 
onnding their adversaries, as to tbe disarming of 
lem; and that he who in private conversation doth 
Lake a weapon of bis tongue is like unto .the man who 
revokes another to a single combat, which for Christians 
I not lawfal, and pierces him easily who has less skill 
I wielding the sword than himself. 

** Marry, sir,'* quoth Master Martin, "if you do 
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bring piety into your discourse, methinks t£e rales o! 
just debate be not observed; for it is an unfair thing '^^ 
for to overrule a man with arguments he doth not dare 
to reply to under pain of spiritual censures." 

"I cry you mercy, Master Martin," quotib the other; 
^*you did bring in tmpiety, and so methought piety 
should not be excluded." At the which we all ap- 
plauded, and Martin began to perceive his adversaiy to 
be less contemptible than he had supposed. 

"Now to the point," I cried; "for exordiums be 
tedious. I pray you, gentlemen, begin, and point out 
some notable fashion wherewith a master might torment 
his servant." 

Upon which quoth Martin: "If a man hath a riA 
servant, and doth note his fancy to be set on some v^' 
dulgence not of strict necessity, and should therefor® 
deny it to him, methinks that should be a rare oppot* 
tunity to exercise his talent. 

"Nay," cried Master Sherwood, "a nicer one, au^ 
ever at hand afterwards, shoidd be to show kindne^ 
once to a dependant when sick, and to use him i0^ 
times the worse for it when he is well, upbraiding hit^ 
for such past favours, as if one should say: "Alacl^^ 
be as kind as you will , see what return you do me^^ 
with!'" 

This last piece of ingenuity was allowed by th^ 
court to surpass the first "Now," I cried, "wlu^^ 
should be the greatest torment a parent could inflict ot^ 
a child!" 

Martin answered: "If it should be fond of public^ 
diversion, to confine it in-doors. If retirement suits it^ 
temper, to compel it abroad. J£ it should delight in^ 
the theatre, to take it to see a good play, and at th» 
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moment when the plot shall wax most moving, to say 
it must be tired, and procure to send it home. Or, in 
more weighty matters, — a daughter's marriage, for 
instance, — ^ to detect if the wench hath set her heart 
on one lover, and if so, to keep from her the know* 
ledge of this gentleman's addresses; and when she hath 
accepted another, to let her know the first had sned 
for her hand, and been dismissed." 

Here all the yonng gentlewomen did exclaim that 
Master Sherwood could hy no means think of a more 
Bkilfdl torment than this should prova He thought 
for an instant, and then said : 

"It should be a finer and more delicate torment to 
)tir up in a young gentlewoman's mind suspicions of 
>ne she loved; and so work on her natural passions of 
ealonsy and pride, that she should herself, in a hasty 
Hood, discard her lover; and ever after, when the 
tct was not recallable remind her she herseK had 
n'ought her own unhappiness, and wounded one she 
oved." 

"Yea, that should be worse than the first torment," 
U but one young lady cried out; who, for her part, 
ould better endure, she said, to have injured herself, 
lian to be deceived, as in the first case. 

"Then do come husbands," quoth Mr. Martin; "and 
vow," he cried, "I know not how to credit there be 
ich vile wretches in the world as should wish to tor- 
lent their wives; but if such there be, methinks the 
irest method they may practise is, to loving wives to 
low indifPerency; to such as be jealous, secrecy; to 
ich as be pious, profaneness; and the like in all the 
dints whereon their affections are set" 

"Alack!" cried Mistress Frances Bellamy, "what. a 
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stady the man hath made of this fine art! Qentlewomeii 
shoidd needs beware of snch a one for a husband. What 
doth Master Sherwood say?" 

Whereupon he: ^^Methinks the greatest torment a 
husband might inflict on a worthy wife should be to 
dishonour her love by his baseness; or if he had injuied 
her, to doubt her proneness to forgive." 

"And wives," quoth Mistress Southwell, — "what 
of their skill therein, gentlemen?" 

"It be such," cried Martin, as should exceed men's 
ability thereof to speak. The greatest instance of 
talent of this sort I have witnessed is in a young 
married lady, whose husband is very willing to stay in 
his house or go abroad, or reside in town, or at hiB 
seat in the country, as should most please her, so she 
would let him know her wishes. But she is so artful 
in concealing them, that the poor man can never leaH^ 
so much as should cause him to guess what they ma^ 
be; but with a meek voice she doth reply to his asfc" 
ing, 'An it please you, sir, let it be as you choose, fo^ 
you very well know I never do oppose your will* 
Then if he resolve to leave town, she maketh not muoJ^ 
ado till they have rode twenty or thirty miles out (^^ 
London. Then she doth begin to sigh and weep, i&^ 
that she should be a most ill-used creature, and he^ 
heart almost broken for to leave her friends, and b^^ 
shut up for six months in a swamp, for such she dott:^ 
term his estate; and if she should not have leftLondoi^^ 
that same day, she should have been at the Lor^^ 
Mayor^s banquet, and seen the French princes, which^^ 
above all things, she had desired. But some husbandi^ 
be so hard-hearted, if they can hunt and hawk, 'tis 
little count they m^ke of their wives' pleasures. Then 
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Q she hath aknost provoked the good man to swear, 
hangeth down her heacT, and saith, ^Content yon, 
— content yon; 'tis yonr good fortune to have 
)hedient wife/ And so mopes all the time of the 
ney. 

iVhilst Martin was speaking, I noted a young gen 
Oman who did deeply blnsh whilst he spoke, and 
I came into her eyes. I heard afterwards she had 

lately married, and that he counterfeited her 
3 in so precise a manner, so that all such as knew 
must needs believe her to be the wife he spoke of; 
that there was so much of truth in the picture he 
drawn, as to make it seem a likeness, albeit most 
st towards one who, though apt to boast of her 
ience, and to utter sundry trWing complaints, was 
id wife and toward lady to her dear husband; and 
this malice in Mr. Tregony, over and above his 
:ed spite, was due to her rejection of his hand 
t short time before her marriage. Master Sherwood, 
ig the ungracious gentleman's ill-nature and the 
's confusion, stood up the more speedily to reply, 
so cut him short "I will relate," he said, "a yet 
> ingenious practice of tormenting, which should 

the highest proof of skill in a wife, albeit also 
ised by husbands, only not so aptly, or per- 
nture so often. And this is when one hath offered 
lother a notable insult or afl&ont, so to turn the 
s, even as a conjuror the cards he doth handle, 
straightway the offended party shall seem to be 
offender, and be obliged to sue forgiveness for that 
ein he himself is hurt. I pray you, gentlemen 
ladies, can any thing more ingenious than this 
ice be thought of?" 
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All did admit it to be a rare example of alffity 
in tormenting; bnt some objected it was not solely 
exercised by wives and husbands, bnt that fiiends, 
lovers, and all sorts of persons might nse it Then 
one gentleman called for some special instance tA tbe 
art in lovers. But another said it was a natural in- 
stinct, and not an art, in such to torment one another, 
and likewise their own selves, and proposed the be- 
haviour of firiends in that respect as a more new and 
admirable theme. 

**Ah," quoth Master Martin, with an affected wave 
of his hand, ^* first show me an instance of a troe 
friendship betwixt ladies, or a sincere affection betwixt 
gentlemen; and then it will be time for to describe 
the arts whereby they do plague and torment each 
other." 

Mr. Sherwood answered, "A French gentleman 
said, a short time since, that it should be a piece of 
commendable prudence to live with your friend as 
looking that he should one day be your enemy. Now 
we be warranted, by Master Tregony's speech, to con- 
clude his friendships to be enmities in fair disguise: 
and the practices wherewith Mends torment each other 
no doubt should apply to this case also; and so his 
exceptions need in no wise alter the theme of onr 
argument. I pray you, sir, begin, and name some 
notable instance in which, without any apparent breach 
of friendship , the appearance of which is in both in- 
stances supposed, one may best wound his friend, or, 
as Mr. Tregony hath it, the disguised object of his 
hatred." 

I noticed that Master Martin glanced malicionely 
at his adversary, and then answeradj ^^The highest. 
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rcise of such ability should be, methinks, to get 

session of a secret which your friend, or dUguUed 

mfy has been at great pains to conceal, and to let 

I know, by such means as shall hold him in per- 

aal fear, but never in full assurance of the same, 

t you have it in your power to accuse him at any 

e of that which should procure him to be thrown 

> prison, or may be hanged on a gibbet." 

A paleness spread over Master Sherwood's face, 

caused, I ween, by fear so much as by anger at 

meanness of one, who, from envy and spite, even 

the freedom of social hours, should hint at secrets 

sreighty as would touch the liberty, yea the life, of 

he called his friend; and standing up, he answered, 

1st I, now too late discerning mine own folly in 

proposing of a dangerous pastime, trembled in 

ry limb. 

"I know," quoth he — "I know a yet more inge- 
is instance of the skill of a malicious heart To 
g a sword over a friend's head, and cause him 
ipprehend its fall, must needs be a well-practised 
ice; but if it be done in so skilful a manner that 
weapon shall threaten not himself alone, but make 
, as it were, the instrument of ruin to others dearer 
lim than his own life — if, by the appearance of 
idship, the reality of which such a heart knoweth 
, he hath been led to such confidence as shall be 
means of sorrow to those who have befriended him 
mother manner than this false friend, this true foe 
the triumph is then complete. Malice and hatred 
devise naught beyond it." 

Martin's eyes glared so fearftilly, and his voice 
ided so hoarae, as he hesitated m ax^srvr^TOi^^ '^da^.^ 

stance Sherwood, /. ^^ 
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in a sort of desperation, I stood up, and cried, "Long 
enough have ^ese two gentlemen had the talk to 
themselves. Verily, methinks there be no conqueror, 
but a drawn game in this instance." 

But a murmur rose among the company that Ma^ 
Sherwood was victorious, and Master Tregony should 
do penance. 

^^What shall it be?" was asked; and all with one 
voice did opine Master Sherwood should name it, for 
he was as much beloved as Master Tregony was 
misliked. He (Sherwood), albeit somewhat inwardly 
moved, I ween, had restrained his indignation, and 
cried out merrily, "Marry, so will I! Look me in the 
face, Martin, and give me thy hand. This shall be 
thy penance." 

The other did so; but a fiendly look of resentment 
was in his eyes; and methinks Thomas Sherwood most 
needs have remembered the grasp of his hand to fo^ 
give it, I doubt not, even at the foot of the scaffold. 

From that day Martin Tregony conceived an im- 
placable hatred for Master Sherwood, whom he had 
feigned a great friendship for on his first arrival in 
London, because he hoped, by his means and influence 
with his aunt, to procure her to pay his debts. But 
after he had thrown off the mask, he only waited for 
jan opportunity to denounce him, being privy to his 
having brought a priest to Lady Tregony's house, who 
had also said Mass in her chapel. So one day meeting 
him in the streets, he cried out, "Stop the traitor! stop 
the traitor!" and so causing him to be apprehended, 
had him before the next justice of the peace; where, 
when they were come, he could allege nothing against 
him, but that he BUspQct^ \mxi \.^\^ ^'^w^vat. U|^ 
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rhich he was examined concerning his religion, and 
Bfltsing to admit the Queen's churchheadship , he was 
«8t into a dnngeon in the Tower. His lodgings were 
blundered, and 25/., which he had amassed, as I knew, 
rho had assisted him to procure it, for the use of his 
Lged and sick father, who had been lately cast into 
irison in Lancaster, was carried off with the rest. He 
was cruelly racked, we heard, for that he would not 
'eveal where he had heard Mass; and kept in a dark 
ilthy hole, where he endured very much from hunger, 
itench, and cold, No one being allowed to visit him 
— for the Tower was not like some other prisons 
rhere Mistress Ward and others could sometimes 
penetrate — or afford him any comfort, Mr. Roper 
lad, by means of another prisoner, conveyed to his 
Keeper some money for his use: but the keeper re- 
:nmed it the next day, because the lieutenant of the 
Tower would not suffer him to have the benefit of it. 
^11 he could be prevailed upon to do was to lay out 
)ne poor sixpence for a little fresh straw for him to 
ie on. About six months after, he was brought to 
xial, and condemned to die, for denying the Queen's 
(upremacy, and was executed at Tyburn, according to 
sentence, being cut down whilst he was yet alive, dis- 
nembered, bowelled, and quartered. 

Poor Lady Tregony's heart did almost break at 
his his end and her kinsman's part in it; and during 
htose six months — for she would not leave London 
whilst Thomas Sherwood was yet alive — I did con- 
stantly visit her, almost every day, and betwixt us 
there did exist a sort of fellowship in our sorrow for 
this worthy young man's sufferings; for that she did 
reproach herself for lack of prudence in not sufficient 
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distrust of her own nephew, whom now she 
see, at least, she said, nntil he had repei 
sin, which he, glorying in, had told her, the 
they had met, he should serve her in the sai 
and if he could ever find out she heard Ms 
get her a lodging in the Tower, and for ] 
estate in Norfolk, whither she was then pi 
retire, and did do so after Master Sherwood's 
For mine own part, as once before my fatl 
hended danger had diverted my mind fro 
folly, so did the tragical result of an ent 
wherein I had been carried away by though 
somewhat sicken me of company and sporl 
abroad not much the next year; only we 
Mr. Wells's house, and in Hubert's society, 
become so habitual to me that I was almost 
the pleasure I took therein proceeded fron 
inclination, and I could observe with what j 
watched any whom I did seem to speak wi 
of any civility at their hands. Even Mastei 
he would jalouse, if he found me weepin 
fate; and said he was happier in prison, 
such tears did flow, than he at liberty, f 
showed no like regard. "Oh," I would ai 
is happy because. Master Rookwood, his su 
for his God and his conscience' sake, and i 
arise from a poor human love. Envy hin 
his patience, his hope, which make him cr 
know he doth, *0 my Lord Jesu! I am : 
that I should suffer these things for Thee 
the compassionate tears of a paltry wench tl 
sort was the means to plunge him in these { 
In the spring of the year which did foll< 
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ftoim my &iher, who liad been ordained at the English 
College at Bheims, and was on the watch, he adver- 
tised me, for an opportunity to return to England, for 
to exercise the sacred ministry amongst his poor Catho- 
lic brethren. But at which port he should land, or 
whither direct his steps, if he effected a safe landing, 
he dared not for to commit to paper. He said Ed- 
mund Genings had fallen into a most dangerous con- 
ftnmption, partly by the extraordinary pains he took in 
his studies, and partly in his spiritual exercises, inso- 
much Ihat Ihe physicians had almost despaired of his 
recovery, and that the president had in consequence re- 
solved to send him into England, to try change of air. 
That he had left Bheims with great regret, and went 
on his journey as far as H^vre de Grace, and, after a 
fortnight's stay in that place, having prayed to God 
very heartily for the recovery of his health, so that he 
might return, and, without further delay, continue his 
studies for the priesthood, he felt himself very much 
better, almost as well as ever he was in his life; upon 
which he returned to his college, and took up again, 
with exceeding great fervour, his former manner of life; 
"and," my father added, *^his common expression, as 
often as talk is ministered of England and matyrdom 
there, in this: ^VwamiM in spe! Vivamus in spe/*" 

This letter did throw me into an exceeding great 
apprehension ^at my father might fall into the hands 
of tibe Queen's officers at any time he should land, and 
the first news I should hear of him to be that he was 
cast into prison. And as I knew no Catholic priest 
could dweU in England without he did assume a feigned 
name, and mostly so one of his station, and at one 
time well noted as a gentleman and a recusant, I now 
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never heard of any priest arrested in any part of Eng- 
land but I feared it should be him. 

Hubert Rookwood was now more than ever at Mr. 
Lacy's house, and in his library, for they did both 
affection the same pursuits, albeit with very different 
abilities; and I was used to transcribe for them divers 
passages from manuscripts and books, taking greater 
pleasure, so to spend time, than to embroider in Kate's 
room, the compass of whose thoughts became each day 
more narrow, and her manner of talk more tasteless. 
Hubert seemed not well pleased when I told him my 
father had been ordained abroad. I gathered this firom 
a troubled look in his eyes, and an increasing paleness, 
which betokened, to my now observant eyes, emotions 
which he gave not vent to in words at all, or leastways 
in any that should express strong resentment. His 
silence always frightened me more than anger in others. 
He had acquired a great influence over me, and, albeit 
I was often ill at ease in his company, I ill-brooked 
his absence. He was a zealous OathoUc, and did ad- 
duce arguments and proofs in behalf of his religion with 
rare ability. Some of his writings which I copied at 
that time had a cogency and clearness in their reasons 
and style, which in my poor judgment betokened a 
singular sharp understanding and ingenuity of learning; 
but in his conversation, and his writings also, was 
lacking the fervency of spirit, the warmth of devout 
aims, the indifferency to worldly regards, which shouU 
belong to a truly Christian soul, or else the nobleness 
and freedom of speech which some do possess from na- 
tural temper. But his attainments were far superior 
to those of the young men I used to see at Mr. Wells's, 
and such as gave him an extraordinary reputation 
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amongst the persons I was wont to associate with, which 
sontribnted not a little to the value I did set on his 
preference, of which no proofis were wanting, save an 
>pen paying of hb addresses to me, which by reason 
)f his young age and mine, and the poorness of hb 
irospeots, being but the younger son of a country gen- 
leman, was easy of account He had a great desire 
'Gx wealth and for all kind of greatness, and used to 
ipeak of learning as a road to it. 

La the spring of that year, my Lord Surrey left 
Cambridge, and came to live at Howard House with 
lis lady. They were then both in their eighteenth 
^eara, and a more comely pair could not be seen. The 
rears that had passed since she had left London had 
greatly matured her beauty. She was taller of stature 
han the common sort, and very fair and graceM. 
rhe Earl was likewise tall, very straight, long-visaged, 
)ut of a pleasant and noble countenance. I could not 
choose but admire her perfect carriage towards her lord, 
ler relatives, and her servants; the good order she 
sstablished in her house; the care she took of her 
iister^s education, who in two years was to be married 
o Lord William Howard; and her great charity to the 
)oor, which she then began to visit herself, and to 
elieve in all sorts of ways, and was wont to say the 
mgels of that old house where God had been seorved 
)y so many prayers and alms must needs assist her in 
ler care for those in trouble. My lord appeared ex- 
ceedingly fond of her then. One day when I was 
dsiting her ladyship, he asked me if I had read the life 
)f that sweet holy Queen Elizabeth of Hungary; and as' 
[ said I had not met with it, he gifted me with a copy 
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fairly printed and well omi^ented, which Mr. Hu 
had left behind him when he went beyond seas, and sf 

*^ Mistress Sherwood, see if in this book you i 
not the likeness of a lady which yon mislike not i 
more than I do. Beshrew me, but I fear I may i 
some day strange guests in mine house if she do o 
the pattern herein set down; and so I will e^en s 
the book out of the house, for my lady is too good 
me already, and I be no fitting husband for a sa 
which a very little more of virtue should make her. 

And 60 he laughing, and she prettily checking 
wanton speech, and sudi sweet loving looks and pla^ 
words passing between them as gladdened my hear 

BAA. 

Some time after, I found one day my Lady Sui 
looking somewhat grave and thoughtftil. She gre< 
me with an affectionate kiss, and said, 

^^Ah, sweet Constance, I be glad thou art co; 
for methinks we shall soon leave London.'' 

"So soon?" I answered. 

"Not too soon, dear Constance," she said somem 
sadly. 

I did look wistfully in her sweet face. Methon 
there was trouble in it, and doubt if she should furl 
speak or not; for she rested her head on her hand, 
her dark eyes did fix themselves wistfully on mine 
if asking somewhat of me, but what I knew not. 

"Constance," she said at last, "I have no moil 
no sister of mine own age, no brother, no ghoi 
father, to speak my mind to. Methinks it should 
be wrong to unbosom my cares to thee, who, al 
young, hast a thoughtful spirit, and, as I have oi 
observed, an aptness to give good counsel. And i 
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}x<m art of tihat way of thinking wherein I was brought 
p, and though in outward show we now do differ, I 
en not greatly changed therein, as thou well knowest** 

** Alack!" I cried, "too well I do know it, dear 
^y; and, albeit my tongue is silent thereon, my heart 
cdi grieve to see you comfortless of that which is the 
3le source of true comfort" 

"'Tis not that troubles me," she answered, a little 
npatiently. "Thou art unreasonable, Constance. My 
nty to my lord shapes my outward behaviour; but I 
aye weighty cares, nevertheless. Dost thou mind that 
assage in the late duke our father's letter to his son 
nd me? — that we should live in a lower degree, and 
ut of London and from the Court. Methinks a pro- 
phetic spirit did move him thus to write. My lord has 
great heart and a generous temper, and loves to 
pend money in all sorts of ways, profitable and un- 
•rofitable, as I too well observe since we have been 
Q Louden. And the Queen sent him a store of mes- 
ages by my Lord Essex, and others of his friends, 
bat she was surprised not to see him at Court; and 
bat it was her Highnesses pleasure he should wait upon 
er, and she shall show him so much favour as he de- 
erves, and such-like inducements." 

"And hath my lord been to Court?" I asked. 

"Tea, he hath been," she answered, sighing deeply. 
He hath been forced to kiss the hand which signed 
is father's death-warrant O Constance, it is this 
hich doth so pain me, that her Majesty should think 
e hath in his heart no resentment of that mishap, 
he said to my Lady Berkeley some days since, when 
le sued for some favour at her hands, 'No, no, my 
lady Berkeley; you love us not, and never will. You 
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cannot forgive us your brother^s death.' Why d 
her Grace think a son hath less resentment of a h: 
loss than a sister?'' 

Willing to minister comfort to her touching th 
which I did, nevertheless, but too much consent t 
thinking, I said, "In my lord's case, he must 
needs appeared to mislike the Queen and her gc 
ment if he stayed away from Court, and his dt 
his sovereign compelleth him to render her so 
homage as is due to her Majesty." 

"Yea," cried my lady, "I be of the same 
with thee, that if my lord do live in London he 
a manner forced to swim with the tide, and God 
knoweth into what a flood of troubles he may th 
led. But I have prevailed on him to go to Keu 
hall, and there to enjoy that retired life his fathei 
sionately wished him to be contented with. So 
look, if it please God, to happy days, when we 
this great city, where so many and great dangers 
us." 

"Have you been to Court likewise, dear la 
I asked; and she answered, 

"No; her Majesty doth deny me that pri^ 
which the wife of a nobleman should enjoy withe 
much as the asking for it My Lord Arundel an 
Lord Sussex are mad thereon, and swear 'tis the g 
doing, as they do always title Lord Leioester, i 
sign of his hatred to my lord. But I be not of 
mind; for methinks he doth but aid my lord U 
the Queen's favour by the slights which are put c 
wife, which, if he doth take patiently, must neei 
core for him such favour as my Lord Leicester s 
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iah, if report speak truly, iu>ne should enjoy but him- 
ilf." 

"But surely," I cried, "my lord's spirit is too noble 
I stomach so mean a treatment of his lady?" 

A burning blush spread over the countess's face, 
id she answered, 

"0 Constaince, nobility of soul is shaped into action 
J divers motives and influences. And, I pray thee, 
Qee his fftther's death and the loss of his first tutor, 
ho hath my lord had to fashion the aims of his eager 
>irit to a worthy ambition, and teach him virtuous 
•ntentment with a meaner rank and lower fortunes 
au his birth do entitle him to? He chafes to be de- 
eded, and would fain rise to the heights his ancestors 
tenpieS; and, alas! the ladder which those who beset 
m — for that they would climb after him — do ever 
t before his eyes is the Queen's majesty's favour, 
is the breath of their nostrils, the perpetual theme of 
eir discourse. Mine ears sometimes ache with the 
and of their oft-repeated words." 

Then she broke off her speech for an instant, but 
)n asked me if to consult fortune-tellers was not a 
u 

"Yea," I answered, "the Church doth hold it to be 
lawful." 

"Ah!" she replied, "I would to God my Lord had 
ver resorted to a person of that sort, which hath 
ed his mind with an apprehension which will work 
great evil, if I do mistake not" 

"Alas!" I said, "hath my lord been so deluded?" 

"Thou hast heard, I ween," my lady continued, 
f one Dr. Dee, whom the Queen doth greatly favour, 
i often chargeth him to cast her horoscope. Some 
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time ago my lord was riding with her Majesty and the 
most part of her court near unto this learned genile- 
man^s house at Mortlake, which her Highness, taking 
notice of, she must needs propose to visit him wiib ftll 
her retinue, in order, she said, to examine his library 
and hold conference with him. But learning that his 
wife had been buried only four hours, her Majesty 
would not enter, but desired my Lord Leicester to take 
her down from her horse at the church-wall at Mortlake 
and to fetch the doctor unto her, who did bring out for 
her Grace's inspection his magic glass, of which she 
and all those with her did see some of the properties. 
Several of the noblemen thereunto present were greatly 
contented and delighted with this cunning witcheiyt 
and did agree to visit again, in a private manner, this 
learned man, for to have their nativities calculated; 
and my lord, I grieve to say, went with them. And 
this cheat or wizard, for me^inks one or other of those 
names must needs belong to him, predicted to my lord 
that he should be in great danger to be overthrown by 
a woman. And, I ween, good Constance, there was a 
craft in this most deep and deceptive; for doth it not 
tend, whichever way it be understood, to draw and 
urge onward my lord to a careful seeking to avoid this 
danger by a diligent serving and waiting on her 
Majesty, if she be the woman like to undo him, or else 
to move him to the thought that his marriage — as I 
doubt not many endeavour to insinuate into his mind 
— should be an obstacle to her favour such as must 
needs mar his fortunes? Not that my lord had breathed 
so much as one such painful word in my hearing, or 
abated in his kind behaviour; but there are others who 
be not slow to hint so much to myself; and, I pray 
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}roa, shall ihqr not then deal with him in the same 

manner, albeit he is too noble and gentle to let me 

hear of it? But since that day he is often thoughtfol 

when we are alone, and his mind ever running on 

means to propitiate her Majesty, and doth send her 

many presents, the value of which should rather mark 

them as gifts from one royal person to another than 

fix>m a subject to his prince. Constance, I would 

Kenninghall were a thousand miles from London, and 

a wild sea to run between it and the Court, such as 

could with difficulty be crossed; but ^tis vain wishing; 

and I thank God my lord should be willing to remove 

there, and so we shall be in quiet/^ 

"God send it!" I answered; "and that you, my 
sweet lady, may find there all manner of contentment'' 
Then I asked her ladyship if she had tidings of my 
Lady TEstrange. 

"Yea," she answered; "excellent good tidings, for 
that she was a contented wife to a loving husband. 
Sir Hammond," she said, "hath a most imperious tem- 
per, and, as I hear, doth not brook the least contradic- 
tion; so that a woman less mild and affectionate than 
Milicent should not, I ween, live at peace with him. 
But her sweet temper doth move her to such strict 
condescension to his humours that she doth style her- 
self most fortunate in marriage and a singular happy 
wife. Dost mind Master Chaucer's tale of the patient 
Grizzel, which Phil read to me some years back, soon 
after o;r first marriage, for to give me a lessen on 
wifely duty, and which I did then write to thee the 
story of?" 

"Yea, well," I cried; "and that I was so angered 
at her patience, which methought was foolish, yea 
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wicked in its excess, that it did throw me into a 
passkm/' 

ilj lady laughed and said, indeed she thonglitso 
too; but Milicent, in her behaviour and the style of 
her letters, did mind her so much of that singular 
obedient wife, that she did sometimes call her Grizzel 
to her face. " She is now gone to reside with her hus- 
band," she said, "at a seat of his not very far ftm 
Lynn. "Tis a poor and wild district; and tbe people, 
I hear, do resort to her in great numbers for assistance 
in the way of medicine and surgery, and for mtich 
help of various sorts. She is greatly contented that 
her husband doth in nowise impede her in these 
charitable duties, but rather the contrary. She is a 
creature of such natural good impulses and compas- 
sionate spirit that must needs show kindness to all who 
do come in her way." 

Then my lady questioned me touching Muriel and 
Mistress Ward, and Kate and Polly who were nov 
both married; and I told her Kate had a fair son and 
Polly a little daughter like to prove as sharp as her 
mother if her infant vivacity did not belie her. As to 
Muriel and her guide and fiiend, I told her ladyship 
that few were like to have speech with them, save 
such as were in so destitute a condition that nothing 
could exceed it. Now that my two elder cousins had 
left home, mine uncle's house was become a sort of 
refuge for the poor, and an hospital for distressed 
Catholics. 

"And thou, Constance," my lady said, "dost then 
not think on marriage?" 

I smiled and answered I did sometimes; but had 
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lot yet met with any one altogether confonnable to 
nj liking. 

"Not Mr. Hubert Bookwood?^' she said smiling; 
^I have been told he haunts Mrs. Lacy^s house, 
md it^ould fain be admitted as Mistress Sherwood^s 
mitor." 

"I will not deny," I answered, "but that he doth 
esdfy a vast regard for me, or that he is a gentleman 
>f sueh great parts and exceedingly winning speech 
hat a gentlewoman should be flattered to be addressed 
)7 him; but, dear lady," I continued, opening my 
leart to her, "albeit I relish greatly his society, mine 
beart doth not altogether incline to his suit; and Mr. 
Congleton hath lately warned me to be less free in al- 
iowing of his attentions than hath hitherto been my 
w'ont; for, he said, his means be so scanty, that it be- 
Weth him not to think of marriage until his fortunes 
h improve; and that his father would not be com- 
>etent to make such settlements as should be needful 
^ such a case, or without which he Should suffer us 
marry. As Hubert had never opened to me himself 
herein in so pointed a fashion as to demand an answer 
^om me, I was somewhat surprised at mine undoes 
[>eech; but I found he had often ministered talk of 
U passion for me — for so he termed it — to Kate 
id her husband." 

"And did it work in thee, sweet one, no regrets," 
ly lady asked, "that the course of this poor gentle- 
an's true love should be marred by his lack of 
ealth?" 

"In truth no, dear lady," I replied; "except that I 
id notice, with so much of pain as a good heart must 
dedfl feel in the sufferings of another, that he was 
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both sad and wroth at the change in my mam 
indeed I had always seen — and methinks 
the reason that my heart inclined not more w 
wards his suit — that his affection was of 
that doth readily breed an^er; and that if h 
casion to misdoubt a reto^ from me of sucl 
gard as he professed, his looks of love s 
changed into a scowl, or something nearly r< 
one. Yet I had a kindness towards him, i 
than a kindness, an attachment, which 
should have led me to correspond to his afl 
far as to be willing to marry him, if mine t 
not forbade me to think on it; but since he 
his commands upon me on that point, methinl 
experienced a freedom of soul and a greater p 
I had known for some time past.'^ 

"'Tis well then as it is," my lady said; 
some farther discourse we parted that day. 

It had been with me even as I had sai 
My mind had been more at ease since the a 
would and would not, the desire to please Hi 
the fear to be false in so doing, had been si 
and mostly since he had urged me to entertai 
a friend, albeit defended to receive him as 
And that peace lasted until a day — ay, a d 
began like other days with no perceptible prei 
of joy or sorrow, the sun shining as brightly 
more, at its rise than on any other morning 
and thunder-clouds towards noon overshadc 
glory not more darkly than a storm is wont 
clear sky it doth invade; nor yet evening 
again more brightly and peacefully than is usi 
when Nature^s commotion is hushed^ and the 
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ub of day doth sink to rest in a bed of purple glory; 
md yet tliat day did herald the greatest joys , presage 
te greatest anguish, mark the most mighty beginnings 
>f most varied endings that can be thought of in the 
ife of a creature not altogether untried by sorrow, but 
m the brink of deeper waters than she had yet 
onnded, on the verge of such passages as to have 
ooked forward to had caused her to tremble with a 
woMd resentment of hope and of fear, and to look 
nek to doth constrain her to lay down her pen awhile 
or to crave strength to recount the same. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

One day there was a great deal of company at 
^stress Wdls's house, which was the only one I then 
aonted, being, as afore said, somewhat sickened of 
)ciety and diversions. The conversation which was 
mostly ministered amongst such as visited there related 
' public a£Fairs and foreign countries, and not so much 
( in some other houses to private scandals and the 
tUe of the town. The uncertainty I was in concern- 
g my father^s present abode and his known intent 
on to cross over the sea from France worked in me 
constant craving for news £rom abroad, and also an 
prehensive curiosity touching reports of the landing 
seminary priests at any of the English ports. Some 
»uld often tarry at Mr. Wells's house for a night, 
10 had lately come from Eheims or Paris, and even 
»me, or leastways received letters from such as resided 
those distant parts. And -others I met there were 
rsons who had friends at Court-^ aad they o€teR^ tft- 

mstance Sherwood. L ^ 
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lated anecdotes of the Queen and the ministers, and 
the lords and ladies of her household, which it alio 
greatly concerned me to hear of by reason of mj 
dearest friend having embarked her whole freight of 
happiness in a frail vessel launched on that stormy 
sea of the court, so frill of shoals and quicksandi, 
whereby many a fair 'ship was daily chanced to be 
therein wrecked. 

Nothing notable of this kind had been mentioned 
on the day I speak of, which, howsoever, proved a 
very notable one to me. For after I had been in the 
house a short time there came there one not known, 
and yet it should seem not wholly unknown to me: for 
that I did discover in his shape and countenance some- 
thing not unfamiliar, albeit I could not call to mind 
that I had ever seen this gentleman before. I asked 
his name of a young lady who sat near to me, and she 
said she thought he should be the elder brother of Mr. 
Hubert Rookwood, who was lodging in the house, and 
that she heard he tabled there also since he had oome 
to town, and that he was a very commendable person, 
above the common sort, albeit not one of such great 
parts as his brother. Then I did instantly take note 
of the likeness between the brothers which had made 
the elder^s face not strange to me, as also perhaps that 
one sight of him I had at Bedford some years before. 
Their visages were very like; but their figures and 
mostly their countenances different I cannot say 
wherein that great differency did lie; but methinb 
every one must have seen, or rather felt it Basil was 
the tallest and the handsomest of the twain. I will 
not be so great a prodigal of time as to bestow it on 
commendations of his outward ap^arance whose in* 
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ward excellencies were his chiefest merit. Howsoever 
[ be minded to set down in this place somewhat tonch- 
i^ his appearance; as it may so happen that some 
fho read this history, and who have known and loved 
bsil in his old years, shonld take as much pleasure in 
Bading as I do in writing a description of his person, 
od limning as it were the resemblance of him at a 
oriod in this history wherein the hitherto separate 
irrents of his life and mine do meet, like a noble 
ver and a poor stream, for to flow onward in the same 
umnel. 

Basil Rookwood was of a tall stature, and well- 
■oportioned shape in all parts. His hair of light 
•own, very thickly set, and of a sunny hue, curled 
ith a graceful wave. His head had many becoming 
otions. His mouth was well-made, and his lips 
ddy. His forehead not very high, in which was a 
stable dissemblance from his brother. His nose raised, 
id somewhat sharply cut. His complexion clear and 
sy; his smile so ^11 of cheer and kindliness, that it 
fected others with mirthfulness. He was very nimble 
d active in all his movements, and well skilled in 
ling, fencing, and dancing. I pray you who have 
town him in his late years, can you in aught, save 
a never-altered sweetness mixing with the dignity of 
■e, trace in this picture a likeness to Basil, your Basil 
d mine? 

I care not, in writing this plain 8ho'^ving of mine 
m life, to use such disguises as are observed in love- 
jries, whereby the reader is kept ignorant of that 
hich is to follow until in due time the course of the 
le doth unfold it. No, I may not write Basil's name 
I that of a stranger. Not for tihe s]f ac^ o^ otA ^^^\ 

\1* 
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nay-, not with so much as one stroke of my p^ c&nl 
dissemble the love which had ita dawn on ^e dayl 
have noted. It was sadden in its beginnings i. 7^. 
steady in its progress. It deepened and widened with 
the course of years, even as a rivulet doth start with l 
lively force from its source, and gathering strength as 
it flows, grows into a broad and noble river. It waa 
ardent, but not idolatrous; sudden, as I have said, in 
its rise, but not unconsidered. It was founded on 
high esteem on the one side, on the other on inexitfes- 
sible tenderness and kindness. Religion, honour, and 
duty were the cements of this love. No bliiid dotage; 
but a deathless bond of true sympathy, making that 
equal which in itself was unequal; for if a vain world 
should have deemed that on the one side there did 
appear some greater brilliancy of parts than showed in 
the other, all who could judge of true merit and souai 
wisdom must needs have allowed that in true meo^ 
Basil was as greatly her superior whom he honoured 
with his love, as is a pure diamond to the show? 
setting which encases it 

Hubert presented to me his brother, who, when I>^ 
heard my name mentioned, would not be contents* 
till he had got speech of me: and straightway, aft^ 
the first civilities had passed between us, began to r^ 
late to me that he had been staying for a few da^^ 
before coming to town at Mr. Roper's house 9^ Rict^ 
mond, where I had often visited in the summer. It ^' 
hefel, that I had left in the chamber where I sle^ 
some of my books, on the margins of which wer^' 
written such notes as I was wont to make whilst rea^ 
ing, for so Hubert had advised me, and his counsel i^ 
tiiis I found very profitable; for this method teacher 
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one to reflect on what bie reads, and to hold converse 
as it were with anUiors whose friendship and company 
bs thus enjoys, which is a source of contentment more 
sufficient and lasting than most other pleasures in this 
worid. 

Basil chanced to inhabit this room, and discovered 
on an odd by-shelf these volumes so disfigured, or, as 
lie said, so adorned; and took such delight in the read- 
lag of them, but mostly in the poor reflections aii 
imknown pen had afi&xed to these pages, that he rested 
K>t imtil he had learnt from Mr. Roper the name of the 
mter. When he found she was the young girl he had 
nee seen at Bedford, he marvelled at the strong im- 
>alBe he had towards her, and ipressed the venerable 
gentleman with so many questions relating to her, that 
te feared he should have wearied him; but his in- 
[uiries met with such gracious answers that he per- 
eived Mr. Roper to be as well pleased with the theme 
f his discourse as himself, and m glad to set forth her 
xcellencies (I [be ashamed to write the words which 
hould indeed imply the speaker to have been in his 
[otage, but for ^e excuse of a too great kindness to 
n unworthy creature), as he had to listen to them. 
Ind here I must needs interrupt my narrative to ad- 
aire that one who was no scholar, yea, no great reader 
>t any time, |albeit endowed with excellent good sense 
,nd needftil information, should by means of books 
lave been drawn to the first thoughts of her who was 
enjoy his love which never was given to any other 
reature but herself. But I pray you doth it not 
appen most often, though it is scarce to be credited, 
lat dissemblance in certain matters doth attract in ihe 
ra,y of love more than resemblance? That short men 
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do choose tall wives; lovers of music women who have 
no ear to discern one tune from another; scholan wit 
less housewives; retired men ambitious helpmates; and 
gay ladies grave husbands? This should seem to be 
the rule, otherways the exception; and a notable vor 
stance of the same I find in the first motions ^rhich 
did incline Basil to a good opinion of mj poor self. 

But to return. "Mistress Sherwood/^ quoth Baailf 
"Mr. Roper did not wholly praise you; he recited your 
faults as well as your virtues." 

I answered, it did very much content me he should 
have done so, for that then more credit should 1>e 
given to his words in that wherein he did commend 
me, since he was so true a friend as to note my 
defects. 

"But what," quoth he, archly smiling, "if the faults 
he named are such as pleased me as well as^^irtues?^^ 

"Then," I replied, "methinks, sir, th ^ ftiult should 
be rather in you than in her who doth'commit them, 
for she may be ignorant, or else subject to some in- 
firmity of temper; but to commend faults should be a 
very dangerous error." 

"But will you hear," quoth he, "your faults as Mr. 
Roper recited them?" 

"Yea, willingly," I answered; "and mend them also 
if I can." 

"Oh, I pray you mend them not," he cried. 

At which I laughed, and said he should be ashamed 
to give such wanton advice. And then he: 

"Mr. Roper declares you have so much inability to 
coliceal your thoughts, that albeit your lips should be 
forcibly closed, your eyes would speak them so clearly, 
that any one who listed should read them." 
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"Uethinks/' I said, willing to excuse mTself like 
the lawyer in the Gospel, ^^that should not be mj fault, 
who made not mine own eyes.*' 

"Then he also says, that you have so shaip an 
^prehension of wrongs done to others, that if you 
hear of an injustice committed, or some cruel treatment 
of any one, you are so moved and troubled, that he 
has known you on such occasions to shed tears, 
which do not flow with a like ease for your own 
griefs. Do you cry mercy to this accusation, Mistress 
Sherwood?" 

"Indeed," I answered, "God knoweth I do, and 
ny ghostly father also. For the strong passions of re- 
lentment touching the evil usage our Catholics do meet 
rith, work in me so mightfully, that I often am in 
oubt if I have sinned therein. And concerning mine 
wn grief '^. they have been but few as yet, so that 'tis 
ttle praise i. Reserve for not overmuch resentment in 
istances wheriin if others are afflicted, I have much 
do to restrain wrath." 

"Ah," he said, "methinks if you answer in so true 
Qd gra^e a manner my rude catedusing, Mbtress Shei^ 
'ood, I be not bold enough to continue the inventory 
f your faults." 

"I pray you do," I answered; for I felt in my 
>ul an unusual liking for his conversation, and the 
Lore so when, leaving off jesting, he said, "The last 
lult Mr. Roper did charge you with was lack of 
rudence in matters wherein prudence is most needed 
i these days." 

"Alas!" I exclaimed; "for that also do I cry 
lercy; but indeed. Master Bookwood, there is in these 
ays so much cowardice and time-serving which doth 
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ntyle itself pmdenoe, that methinks it might some- 
times happen that a right boldness should be calkd 
rashness/^ 

Eaising my eyes to his, I thought I saw tibem 
clouded by a misty dew; and he replied, ''Yea, Mistiess 
Constance, and if it is so, I had sooner that myself and 
such as I have a friendship for should have to cry 
mercy on their death-beds for too much rashness in 
stemming; the tide, than for too much ease in yielding 
to it. And now," he added, '^ shall I repeat what Mr. 
Eoper related of your virtues?" 

"No," I answered, smiling. "For if the faults he 
doth charge me with be so much smaller than ^^ 
reality, what hope have I that he should speak the 
truth in regard to my poor merits?" 

Then some persons moving nearer to where we 
were sitting, some general conversation ensued, in 
which several took part; and none so much to my 
liking as Basil, albeit others might possess more ready 
tongue and a more sparkling wit. In all the years 
i^ce I had left my home, I had not found so much 
contentment in any one*s society. His mind and mine 
were like two instruments with various chords, but one 
key-note, which maintained them in admirable har- 
mony. The measure of our agreement stood rather in 
the drift of our desires and the scope of our approval, 
than in any parity of tastes or resemblance of dispo- 
sition. Acquaintimceship soon gave way to intimacy, 
which bred a mutual friendship that in its turn was 
not slow to change into a warmer feeling. We met 
v0ry often. It seemed so natural to him to affection 
me, and to me to reciprocate his affection, that if our 
love be^an not, which methinks it did, on that first 
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day of meetbag, I know not when it had birtL But if 
it be difficult precisely to note the earliest buddings of 
the sweet flower love, it was easy to discern the mo- 
ment whep the bitter root of jealousy sprang up in 
Hubert's heart He who had been suspicious of every 
peison whose civilities I allowed of, did not for some 
ime appear to mislike the intimacy which had arisen 
}etwixt his brother and me. I ween from what he 
mce said, when on a later occasion anger loosened his 
ongue, that he held him in some sort of contempt, 
(ven as a fox would despise a nobler animal than him- 
elf. Hia subtle wit disdained his plainness of speech, 
lis confiding temper he derided; and he had methinks 
10 apprehension that a she- wit, as he was wont to call 
ne, should prove herself so witless as to prefer to one 
»f his brilliant parts a man notable for his indifferency 
book learning, and to his smooth tongue and fine 
genius the honest words and unvarnished merits of his 
irother. 

Howsoever* one day he either did himself notice 
ome sort of particular kindness to exist between us, or 
e was advertised thereof by some of the company we 
requented, and I saw him fix his eyes on us with so 
rrested a persistency, and his frame waxed so rigid, 
lat methought Lot*s wife must have so gazed when 
lie turned towards the doomed city. I was more 
nghted at the dull lack of expression in his i&ee than 
t a thousand frowns or even scowls. His eyes were 
eft of their wonted fire; the colour had flown firom his 
ips; his always pale cheek was of a ghastly whiteness; 
tnd his hand, which was thrust in his bosom, and his 
;eet, which seemed rooted to the ground, were as mo- 
iopless as those of a statue. A shudder ran through 
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me as he stood in this guise, neither moving nor speak- 
ing, at a small distanc€^ from me. I rose and went 
away, for his looks freezed me. But the next time I 
met him this strangeness of behaviour ha^yanisbed, 
and I almost misdoubted the truth of what I had seea. 
He was a daily witness, for several succeeding weeks, 
of what neither Basil nor I cared much to conceal — 
the mutual confidence and increasing tenderness of 
affection, which was visible in all our words and actions 
at that time, which was one of greater contentment 
than can be exprei^sed. That summer was a rare one 
for fineness of die weather and its great store of sun- 
shiny days. We had often pleasant divertissements in 
the neighbourhood of London, than which no city is 
more famous for the beauty of its near scenery. One 
while we ascended the noble river Thames as far as 
Eichmond, England^s Arcadia, whose smooth waters, 
smiling meads, and hills clad in richest verdure, do 
equal whatsoever poets have sung or painters pictored. 
Another time we disported ourselves in*the girdens of 
Hampton, where, in the season of roses, the insects 
weary their wings over the flower-beds — the thrifty 
bees with the weight of gathered honey, and the gay 
butterflies, idlers as ourselves, with perftime and plea- 
sure. Or we went to Greenwich Park, and underneath 
the spreading trees, with England^s pride of shipping 
in sight, and barges passing to and fro on the broad 
stream as on a watery highway, we whiled away the 
time in many joyous pastimes. 

On an occasion of this sort it happened that both 
brothers went with us, and we forecasted to spend the 
day at a house in the village of Paddington, about two 
miles from London, where Mr. Congleton's sister, a 
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\j of fortune, resided. It stood in a very fair gar- 
1, the gate of which opened on the high road; and 
Br dinner we sat with some other company which 
1 heen invited to meet us under the large cedar-trees 
Ich lined a broad gravelwalk leading from the house 
the gate. The day was very hot, but now a cooling 
had risen, and the young people there assembled 
yed at pastimes, in which I was somewhat loth to 
i; for jesting disputations and framing of questions 
. answers, an amusement then greatly in fashion, 
ided me of that fatal encounter betwixt Martin Tre- 
y and Thomas Sherwood, the end of which had 
n the death of the one and a fatal injury to the 
I of the other. Hubert was urgent with me to join 
the arguments proposed; but I refused, partly for 

aforesaid reason, and methinhs, also, because I 
bted that Basil should acquit himself so admirably 
his brother in these exercises of wit, wherein the 
er did indeed excel, and I cared not to shine in a 
ft wherein he took no part So I set myself to 
m to the disputants, albeit with an absent mind; for 
Eld grown to be somewhat thoughtful of late, and to 
«ast the future with such an admixture of hope and 
' touching the issue of those passages of love I was 
aged in, that the trifles wMch entertained a dis- 
aged mind lacked ability to divert me. I ween 
ly, if she had been then in London, should have 
^hed at me for the symptoms I exhibited, of what 
styled the sighing malady. 
A little while after the contest had begun, a sound 

heard at a distance as of a trampling on the road, 
not discernible as yet whether of men or horses' feet 
)re was mixed with it cries of hooting and shouts, 
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which increased as this sort of procession (for so it 
should seem to be) approadied. All who were in the 
garden ran to the iron railing for to discoyer the cMSd. 
From the houses on both sides the road persons came 
out and joined in the clamour. As the crowd neaied 
the gate whwe we stood, the words "Papists — Ser 
ditious priests — Traitors" — were discernible, mixed 
with oaths, curses, and such opprobrious epithets as my 
pen dares not write. At the hearing of them the blood 
rushed to my head, and my heart began to beat as if 
it should burst from the violence with which it throbbed*, 
for now the mob was close at hand, and we could see 
the occasion of their yells and shoutings. About a 
dozen persons were riding without bridle or ^pur or 
other fUmiture, on lean and bare horses, which were 
fastened one to the other^s tails, marching slowly in a 
long row, each man*s feet tied under his horse's belly, 
and his arms bound hard and fast behind him. A pl]^ 
suivant rode in front and cried about that those coining 
behind him were certain papists, foes to the gospel and 
enemies to the Commonwe^th, for that they had been 
seized in the act of saying and hearing Mass in dis- 
obedience to the laws. And as he made this procla- 
mation, the rabble yelled and took up stones and nrod 
to cast at the prisoners. One man cried out, "Pour of 
them be vile priests." O ye who read this, have yon 
taken heed how, at some times in your lives, in a less 
space than the wink of an eye, thought has outran 
sight? So did mine with lightning speed apprehend 
lest my father should be one of these. I scanned the 
faces of the prisoners as they passed, but he was not 
amongst them; howsoever, I recognised, with a sharp 
pain, the known countenance of the priest who had 
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ia my mother on her death-bed. He looked pale 
'^om to a shadow, and hardly able to sit his horse, 
k-down on my knees with my head against the 
^ feeling very sick. Then the gate opened, and 
k strange joy and trembling fear I saw Basil posh 
^ the mob till he stood close to the horse's feet 
the crowd had made a stoppage. He knelt and 
yff his hat, and the lips of ^ priests moved, as 
HMsed, for to bless him. Murmurs rose from the 
), but he took no heed of them. TiU the last 
nan had gone by he stood with his head un- 
)d, and then slowly returned, none daring to touch 
*^ Basil, dear Basil 1^' I cried, and, weeping, gave 
ly hand. It was the first time I had called him 
3 name. Methinks in that moment as secure a 
light was passed between us as if ten thousand 
had sealed it. When, some time afterwards, we 
I towards the house, I saw Hubert standing at 
oor with the same stony rigid look which had 
3d me once before. He said not one word as I 
L him. I have since heard that a lady, endowed 
rnore sharpness than prudence or kindness, had 
kddressed him on this occasion: ** Methinks, Master 
•t Rookwood, that you did perform your part ex- 
tly well in that ingenious pastime which procured 
much good entertainment awhile ago; but he- 
me, if your brother ^did not exceed you in the 
we have just witnessed, and if Mistress Sher- 
3 looks do not belie her, she thought so too. I 
his tragedy hath outdone your comedy.^' Then 
-ell-nigh biting his lips through, as the person 
elated it to me observed) made answer: **If thifl 
' gentlewoman's taste be set on tragedy^ then 
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will I promise Her so much of it another daj as Bhouli 
needs satisfy her.'' 

This malicious lady misliked Hubert, by reason of 
his having denied her the praise of wit, which had 
been reported to her by a third person. She wu 
minded to be revenged on him, and so the shaft con- 
tained in her piercing jest had likewise hit those sbe 
willed not to injure. It is not to be credited how 
many persons have been ruined in fortune, driven into 
banishment, yea, delivered over to death, by careless 
words uttered without so much as a thought of the evil 
which should ensue from them. 

And now upon the next day Basil was to leave 
London. Before he went he said he hoped not to be 
long absent, and that Mr. Gongleton should receive a 
letter, if it pleased God, from his father; which, if it 
should be favourably received, and I willed it not to 
be otherwise, should cause our next meeting to be one 
of greater contentment than could be thought of. 

I answered, **I should never wish otherwise than 
that we should meet with contentment, or will anything 
that should hinder it" Which he said did greatly 
please him to hear, and gave him a comfortable hope 
of a happy return. 

He conversed also with Mistress Ward touching 
the prisoners we had seen the day before, and left 
some money with her in case she should find means to 
see and assist them. Which she strove to do with the 
diligence used by her in all such managements. In a 
few days she discovered Mr. Watson to be in Bride- 
well, also one Mr. Eichardson in the Marshalsea, and 
three laymen in the Clink. Mr. Watson had a sister 
who was a Protestant, and by her means she succeeded 
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relieying his wants, and dealt with the gaolers at 
) other prisons so as to convey some assistance to 
) poor men therein confined, whose names she had 
ind out 

One morning when I was at ELate's house Hubert 
Qe there; and she, the whole compass of whose 
ughts was now cirded in her nursery, not minding 

signs I made she should not leave us alone, rose 
I said she must needs go and see if her babe was 
ike, for Hubert must see him, and he should not 
away without first he had beheld him walk with 
new leading-strings, which were the tastefullest in 

world and fit for a king's son; and that she doubted 

we could find good enough entertainment in eadi 
er's company, or in Mr. Lacy's books, which must 
the wittiest ever written, if she judged by her hus^ 
id's fondness for them. As soon as the door was 
t on her, Hubert began to speak of his brother, and 
insinuate that my behaviour to himself was changed 
2e Basil had come to London, which I warmly 
ied. 

"If," I said, "I have changed — " 
"7/*," he repeated, stopping my speaking with an 
lical and disdainful smile, and throwing into that 

little word as he uttered it more of meaning than 
rould seem possible it should express. 

"Yes!" I continued, angered at his defiant looks, 
es, if my behaviour to you has changed, which, I 
St confess, in some respects it has, the cause did lie 
ny uncle's commands laid on me before your brother's 
ling to London. You know it. Master Bookwood, 
the same token that you charged me with unkind- 
s for not allowing of your visits, and te&i&v&% \s^. 
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read Italian with you, some weeks before ever he 
arrived." 

"You have a very obedient disposition, madam" 
he answered in a scornful manner, *^and I doubt iwt 
have attended with a like readiness to llie behest to 
favour the elder brother's suit as to that which forbade 
the receiving of the younger brother's addresses." 

"I did not look upon you as a suitor," I replied. 

"No!" he exclaimed, "and not as on a lover? 
Not as on one whose lips, borrowing words from 
enamoured poets twenty times in a day, did avow bis 
passion, and was entertained on your side witb flo 
much good-nature and apparent contentment with this 
mode of disguised worship, as should lead him to bope 
for a return of his affection? But why question of 
that wherein my belief is unshaken? I know yoa 
love me, Constance Sherwood, albeit you peradventore 
love more dearly my brother's heirship of Euston and 
its wide acres. Your eyes deceived not, nor did your 
flushing cheek dissemble, when we read together ^om 
sweet tales and noble poems , wherein are set forth the 
dear pains and tormenting joys of a mutual love. No, 
not if you did take your oath on it will I believe you 
love my brother!" 

"What warrant have you, sir," I answered with 
burning cheek, "to minister such talk to one who, from 
the moment she found you thought of marriage, did 
plainly discountenance your suit?" 

"You were content, then, madam, to be worshipped 
as an idol," he bitterly replied, "if only not sued for 
in marriage by a poor man." 

My sin found me out then, and the hard taunt 
awoke dormant pangs in my conscience for the plea*. 
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sare I had taken and doubtless showed in the disguised 
professions of an undisguised admiration; but anger 
yet prevailed, and I cried, "Think you to advance 
FOOT interest in mj friendship, sir, b/ snch language 
and reproaches as these?" 

"Do you love my brother?" he said again, with 
an implied contempt which made me mad. 

"Sir," I answered, "I entertain for your brother 
so great a respect and esteem as one must needs feel 
towards one of so much virtue and goodness. No 
contract exists between us; nor has he made me the 
tender of his hand. More than that it behoves you 
not to ask, or me to answer." 

"Ah! the offer of marriage is then the condition of 
your regard, and love is to follow, not precede, the 
settlements. I' faith, ladies are very prudent in these 
^ys; and virtue and goodness the new names for for- 
tune and lands. Beshrew me, if I had not deemed 
fou to be made of other metal than the common herd. 
But whatever be the composition of your heart, Con- 
itance Sherwood, be it hard as the gold you set so 
nach store on, or like wax, apt to receive each day 
ome new impress, I will have it; yea, and keep it for 
Qy own. No rich fool shall stetd it from me." 

"Hubert Eookwood," I cried in anger, "dare not 
to speak of one whose merit is as superior to thine 
8 the sun outshines a torchlight." 

"Ah!" he exclaimed, turning pale with rage, "if I 
lought thou didst love him!" and clenched his hand 
ith a terrible gesture, and ground his teeth. But 'tis 
npossible," he added, bitterly smiling. "As soon 
'ould I believe Titania verily to doat on the ass's 
ead as for thee to love Basil." ^ 

Constance Sherwood, I, ^^ 
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"O!" I indignantly replied, "you do almost con- ■ 
strain me to avow that which no maiden should, un- 
asked, confess. Do yon think, sir, that learning and 
scholarship and the poor show of wit that lies in a 
ready tongue, should outweigh honour, courage, and j 
kindliness of heart? Think you that more respect 
should be paid to one who can speak, and write also, 
if you will, fair sounding words, than to him who in 
his daily doing shows forth such nobleness as others 
only inculcate, and God only knoweth if ever they 
practise it?" 

"Lady!" he exclaimed, "I have served you long; 
sustained torments in your presence; endured griefs in 
your absence; pining thoughts in the day, and anguished 
dreams in the night; jealousies often in times past, and 
now — " 

He drew in his breath; and then, not so much 
speaking the word "despair," as with a smothered 
vehemence uttering it, he concluded his vehement address. 

I was so shaken by his speech that I remained 
silent; for if I had spoken I must needs have wept 
Holding my head with both hands, and so shielding 
my eyes from the sight of his pale convulsed face, I 
sat like one transfixed. Then he again: "These he 
not times. Mistress Sherwood, for a woman to act as 
you have done; to lift a man's heart onewhile to an 
earthly Heaven, and then, without so much as a 
thought, to cast him into a hellish sea of woes. These 
be the dealings which drive men to desperation; to 
attempt things contrary to their own minds, to religion» 
and to honesty; to courses once abhorred — " 

His violence wrung my heart then with so keen a 
remorse that I cried out, "I cry you mercy, Master 
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Bookwood, if I have dealt thus with you; indeed I 
thought not to do it I pray you forgive me, if un- 
wittingly, alheit peradventure in a heedless manner, I 
have done you so much wrong as your words do 
charge me with/' And then tears I could not stay 
hegan to flow; and for a while no talk ensued. But 
after a little time he spoke in a voice so changed and 
dissimilar a manner, that I looked up wholly amazed. 

"Sweet Constance," he said, "I have played the 
fool, and by such pretended slanders of one I should 
rather incline to commend beyond his deserts, if that 
were possible, than to give him vile terms, have sought 
— I cry you mercy for it — to discover your senti- 
ments, and feigned a resentment and a passion, which 
indeed has proved an excellent piece of acting, if I 
judge by your tears. I pray you pardon and forget 
my brotherly device. If you love Basil — as I mis- 
doubt not he loves you — where shall a more suitable 
match be found, or one which every one must needs 
so much approve? Many him, sweet lady; and I will 
be his best man when he doth ride to church with you, 
and cry *Amen' more loudly than the clerk. So now 
dart no more vengeful lightnings from thine eyes, 
sweet one; and wipe away the pearly drops my un- 
mannerly jesting hath caused to flow. I would not 
Basil had wedded a lady in love with his pelf, not 
with himself." 

"I detest tricks," I cried, "and such feigning as 
you do confess to. I would I had not answered one 
word to your false discourse." 

Now I wept for vexation to have been so circum- 
vented and befooled as to own some sort of love for 
a man who had not yet openly addressed me« Asl^ 
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albeit reassured in some wise, touching what my coi^ 
science had charged me with when I heard Hubert^ 
vehement reproaches, I misdoubted his present sincerity 
He searched my face with a keen investigation, fort:^ 
detect, I ween, if I was most contented or displeased 
with his late words. I resolved, if he was false, I 
would be true, and leave not so much as a suspicion 
in his mind that I did or ever had cared for him. But 
Kate, who should not have left us alone, now returned, 
when her absence would have been most profitable. 
She had her babe in her arms, and must needs call on 
Hubert to praise its beauty and list to its sweet crowing. 
In truth, a more winsome gracious creature could not 
be seen; and albeit I had made an impatient gesture 
when she entered, my arms soon eased hers of their 
fair burthen, and I set to playing with the boy, and 
Hubert talking and laughing in such good cheer, that 
I began to credit his passion had been feigning, and his 
indiflterency to be true, which contented me not a little. 

A few days afterwards Mr. Congleton received a 
letter, in the evening, when we were sitting in my 
aunt's room, and a sudden fluttering in my heart 
whispered it should be from Basil's father. Mine eyw 
affixed themselves on the cover, which had fallen on 
the ground, and then travelled to my uncle's face, 
wherein was a smile which seemed to say, "This is ^^ 
other than what I did expect." He put it down oi 
the table, and his hand over it. My aunt said h^ 
should tell us the news he had received, to make ^fi 
merry; for that the fog had given her the vapours, an^ 
she had need of some good entertainment 

"News!" quoth he. "What news do you look f<ff) 
good wife?" 
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"It would not be news, sir," she answered, "if I 
expected it." 

"That is more sharp than true," he replied. "There 
must needs come news of the Queen of France's lying- 
in; but I pray you how will it be? Shall she live and 
do well? Shall it be a prince or a princess?" 

"Prithee, no disputiags, Mr. Congleton," she said. 
"We be not playing at questions and answers." 

"Nay, but thou dost mistake," he cried out, laugh- 
ing. "Methinks we here have in hand some game of 
ihat sort, if I judge by this letter." 

Then my heart leapt, I know not how high or how 
umultaously; for I doubted not now but he had re- 
!eived the tidings I hoped for. 

"Constance," he said; "hast a mind to marry?" 

"K it should please you, sir," I answered; "for my 
ather charged me to obey you." 

"Good," quoth he. "I see thou art an obedient 
rench. And thou wilt marry who I please?" 

"Nay, sir; I said not that." 

"Oh, oh!" quoth he. "Thou wilt many so as to 
lease me, and yet — " 

"Not so as to displease myself, sir," I answered. 

"Come," he said, "another question. Here is a 
entleman of fortune and birth, and excellent good 
haracter, somewhat advanced in years indeed, but the 
iore like to make an indulgent husband, and to be 
radent in the management of his affairs, hath heard so 
ood a report from two young gentlemen, his sons, of 
by abilities and proper behaviour, that he is minded 
3 make thee a tender of marriage, with so good a 
ettlement on his estate in Suffolk as must needs con- 
ent any reasonable woman. Wilt have him, Conny?" 
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"Who, sir?" I asked, waxing, I ween, as red as a 
field-poppy. 

"Mr. Rookwood, wench — Basil and Hubert's 
father." 

Albeit I knew my uncle's trick of jesting, my folly 
was so great just then , hope and fear working in me, 
that I was seized with fi*ight, «nd from crimson tamed 
so white, that he cried out: 

"Content thee, child! content thee! 'Tis that tall 
strapping fellow Basil must needs make thee an offer 
of his hand; and by my troth, wench, I warrant thee 
thou wouldst go ftirther and fare worse; for the gen- 
tleman is honourably descended, heir-apparent to an 
estate worth yearly, to my knowledge, three thousand 
pounds sterling, well disposed in religion, and of a 
personage without exception. Mr. Eookwood declares 
he is more contented with his son's choice than if be 
married Mistress Spencer, or any other heiress; and 
beshrew me if I be not contented also." 

Then he bent his head close to mine ear, and 
whispered, "And so art thou, methinks, if those tell- 
tale eyes of thine should be credited. Yea, yea, bang 
down thy head, and stammer *As you please, sir!' And 
never so much as a Beo gratiaa for thy good fortune! 
What thankless creatures women be!" I laughed, and 
ran out of the room before mine aunt or Mistress Ward 
had disclosed their lips; for I did long to be in mine 
own chamber alone, and, from the depths of a heart 
over full of, yea overflowing with, such joy as dotb 
incline the knees to bend and the eyes to raise them- 
selves to the Giver of all good — He whom all otber 
goodness doth only mirror and shadow forth — pour 
out a hymn of praise for the noble blessing I had re- 
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ived. F«r, I pray yon, after the gift of faith and 
ace for to know and love God, is there aught on 
rth to be jewelled by a woman like to the affection 

a good man; or a more secure haven for her to 

chor in amid the present billows of life, except that 

religion, to which all be not called, than an honour- 

le contract of marriage, wherein reason, passion, and 

.ty do bind the soul in a triple cord of love? 

And oh I with what a painful tenderness I thought 

that moving hour on mine own dear parents - my 
)ther, now so many years dead; my father, so parted 
)m his poor child, that in the most weighty concem- 
3nt of her life — the disposal of her in marriage — 
3 consent had to be presumed; his authority, for so 

had with forecasting care ordained, being left in 
lier hands. But albeit a shade of melancholy from 
ch a retrospect as the mind is wont to take of the 
fit, when coming events do cast, as it should seem, a 
w light on what has preceded them, I could not 
oose but see , in this good which had happened to 
3, a reward to him who had forsaken all things — 
ads, home, kindred, yea his only child, for Ghrist^s 
ar sake. It minded me of my mother^s words con- 
ming me, when she lay dying, "Fear not for her." 

I was somewhat loth to return to mine aunt^s 
amber, and to appear in the presence of Kate and 
)lly, who had come to visit their mother, and, by 
eir saucy looks when I entered, showed they were 
ivy to the treaty in hand. Mine aunt said she had 
en thinking that she would not go to church when I 
IS married, but give me her blessing at home; for she 
A never recovered from the chilling she had when 
ate was married, and had laid abed on Polly's wed- 
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ding-daj, which she liked better. Mistres* Ward k. 
great contentment, she said, that I should have so goo 
an husband. Kate was glad Basil was not too fond 
books, for that scholars be not as conversable as agre^. 
able husbands should be. Polly said , for her part sW 
thought the less wit a man had the better for his wife, 
for she would then be the more like to have her own 
way. But that being her opinion, she did not wholly 
wish me joy; for she had noticed Basil to be a good 
thinker, and a man of so much sense, that he wotdd 
not be ruled by a wife more than should be reason- 
able. I was greatly pleased that she thus commended 
him, who was not easily pleased, and rather given to 
despise gentlemen than to praise them. I kissed her, 
and said I had always thought her the most sensible 
woman in the world. She laughed, and cried, "That 
was small commendation, for that women were the 
foolishest creatures in the world, and mostly such as 
were in love." 

Ah, me! The days which followed were full of 
sweet waiting and pleasant pining for the effects of the 
letter mine uncle wrote to Mr. Rookwood, and looking 
for one Basil should write himself, when licence for to 
address me had been yielded to him. When it came, 
how unforeseen, how sad were the contents! albeit love 
was expressed in every line, sorrow did so cover its 
utterance, that my heart overflowed through mine eyes, 
and I could only sigh and weep that the beginning of 
so fair a day of joy should have set in clouds of so 
much grief. Basil's father was dead. The day after 
he wrote that letter, the cause of all our joy, he fell 
sick, and never bettered any more, but the contrary; 
time was allowed him to prepare his soul for death, by 
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•" holy rites and ghostly comforts. One of his sons 
^^ on each side of his hed when he died; and Basil 
dosed his eyes. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Basil came to London after the ftmeral , and me- 
bought his sadness then did become him as much as 
is joyfulness heretofore. His grief was answerable to 
te affection he had borne unto his father, and to that 
3ntleman^s most excellent deserts. He informed Mr. 
ongleton that in somewhat less than one year he 
Lould be of age, and until then his wardship was 
immitted to Sir Henry Jemingham. It was agreed 
^twixt them, that in respect of his deep mourning 
id the greater commodity his being of age would 
ford for the drawing-up of settlements, our marriage 
LOuld be deferred untH he returned from the Gon- 
aent in a year's time. Sir Henry was exceeding ur- 
3nt he should travel abroad for the bettering, as he 
^Qrmed, of his knowledge of foreign languages, and 
^quirement of such useful information as should here- 
Pter greatly benefit him; but methinks from what 
asil said, it was chiefly with the end that he should 
ot be himself troubled during his term of guardianship 
ith proceedings touching his ward's recusancy, which 
'as so open and manifest, no persuasions dissuading him 
rom it, that he apprehended therefrom to meet with 
ifficulties. 

So with heavy hearts and some tears on both sides, 
k short time after Mr. Eookwood's death, we did part, 
)ut withal with so comfortable a hope of a happy 
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futore, and so great a sectirity of mntaal affection, tH^^ 
the pangs of separation were softened, and a notut::^ 
pleasing melancholy ensued. We forecasted to hoV^ 
converse by means of letters, of which he made n%^^ 
promise I should leastways write two for his one; fc^r 
he argued, as I always had a pen in my hand, it 
should be no trouble to me to write down my thoughts 
as they arose, but as for himself, it would cost him 
much time and labour for to compose such a letter as 
it would content me to receive. But herein he was 
too modest; for, indeed, in every thing he wrote, albeit 
short and mostly devoid of such flowers of the fancy 
as some are wont to scatter over their letters, I was 
always excellently well pleased with his favours of this 
kind. 

Hubert remained in London for to commence hifl 
studies in a house of the law; but when my engage^ 
ment with his brother became known, he left o^ 
haunting Mr. Lacy's house, and even Mr. Wells*s, ®* 
heretofore. His behaviour was very mutable; at o^^® 
time exceedingly obliging, and at another more stratJ-? 
and distant than it had yet been; so that I did dr^^' 
to meet him, not knowing how to shape mine c^^ 
conduct in his regard; for if on the one hand I i^^ 
liked to appear estranged from BasiFs brother, yet 5-^ 
dealt graciously towards him, I feared to confirm -■ 
apprehension of some sort of unusual liking on my {^ ^ 
towards himself. 

One month, or thereabouts, after Basil had gon^ 
France, Lady Surrey did invite me to stay with heir' 
Kenninghall, which greatly delighted me, for it wa-^^ 
very long time then since I had seen her. The ^ 
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ports I heard of her lord^s being a continnal waiter on 
ber Majesty, and always at Court, whereas she did not 
Come to London so mnch as once in the year, worked 
tu me a very uneasy apprehension that she shonld not 
l>e as happy in her retirement as I should wish. I long 
lad desired to visit this dear lady, but durst not be 
lie first to speak of it. Also to one bred in the country 
rom her infancy, the long while I had spent in a city, 
ar from any sights or scents of nature, had created in 
ae a great desire for pure air and green fields, of 
rhich the neighbourhood of London had afforded only 
uch scanty glimpses as served to whet, not satisfy, the 
aste for suchlike pleasures. So with much contentment 
began my journey into Norfolk, which was the first 
had taken since that long one from Sherwood Hall 
o Liondon some years before. A coach of my Lord 
Surrey's, with two new pairs of horses, was going from 
he Charter House to Kenninghall, and a chamber- 
vomaLiL of my lady's to be conveyed therein; so for 
jonveniency I travelled with her. We slept two nights 
tn the road (for the horses were to rest often), in very 
^mfortable lodgings; and about the middle of the third 
lay we did arrive at Kenninghall, which is a place of 
(o great magnitude and magnificence, that to my sur- 
3rised eyes it showed more like unto a palace, yea a 
cluster of palaces, 'than the residence of a private 
though illustrious nobleman. The gardens which we 
passed alongside of, the terraces adorned with majestic 
trees, the woods at the back of the building, which 
then wore a gaudy dress of crimson and golden hues, 
— made my heart leap for joy to be once more in the 
country. But when we passed through the gateway, 
and into one court and then another, methought we 
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left the country behind, and entered some sort of cib^^ 
Ae buUdiBgs did so close around us on every side. ^ 
last we stopped at a great door, and many footmen 
stood about me, and one led me through long galleries 
and a store of empty chambers; I forecasting in my 
mind the while how far it should be to the gardens I 
had seen, and if the birds could be heard to sing in 
this great house, in which was so much fine tapestry 
and pictures in high-gilt frames, that the eye was 
dazzled with their splendour. A little pebbly brook or 
a tuft of daisies would then have pleased me more than 
these fine hangings, and the grass than the smooth 
carpets in some of the rooms, the like of which I had 
never yet seen. But these discontented thoughts 
vanished quickly when my Lady Surrey appeared; and 
I had nothing more to desire when I received her af- 
fectionate embrace, and saw how joyful was her wel- 
come. Methought too, when she led me into the 
chamber wherein she said her time was chiefly spent, 
that its rich adornment beicame her, who had verily a 
queenly beauty, and a presence so sweetly majestic, 
that it alone was sufficient to call for a reverent re- 
spect from others even in her young years. There was 
an admirable simplicity in her dress; so that I likened 
her in my mind, as she sat in that gilded room, to a 
pure fair diamond enchased in a rich setting. In the 
next chamber her gentlewomen and chambermaids were 
at work — some at frames, and others making of 
clothes, or else spinning; and another door opened into 
her bed-chamber, which was very large, like unto a 
hall, and the canopy of the bed so high and richly 
adorned, that it should have beseemed a throne. The 
tapestry on the wall, bedight with fruits and flowers, 
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7ery daintily wrought, so that nature itself hath not 
more fair hues than therein were to be seen. 

"When my lord is not at home, I mislike this 
grand chamber, and do lie here,^^ she said, and showed 
me an inner closet; which I perceived to be plainly 
furnished, and in one comer of it, which pleased me 
most for to see, a crucifix hung against the wall, over 
above a kneeling-stool. Seeing my eyes did rest on it, 
she coloured a little, and said it had belonged to Lady 
Mounteagle, who had gifted her with it on her death- 
bed; upon which account she did greatly treasure the 
possession thereof. 

I answered, it did very much content me that she 
should set store on what had been her grandmother^s, 
for verily she was greatly indebted to that good lady 
for the care she had taken of her young years; "but 
methinks,^^ I added, "the likeness of your Saviour 
which died for you should not need any other excuse 
for the prizing of it than what arises from its being 
what it is. His own dear image.^^ 

She said she thought so too; but that in the eyes 
of Protestants she must needs allege some other reason 
for the keeping of a crucifix in her room than that 
good one, which nevertheless in her own thinking she 
allowed of. 

Then she showed me mine own chamber, which 
was very commodious and pleasantly situated, not far 
from hers. From the window was to be seen the town 
of Norwich, and an extensive plain intersected with 
trees; and underneath the wall of the house a terrace 
lined with many fair shrubs and strips of flower-beds, 
very pleasing to the eye, but too far off for a more 
familiar enjoyment than the eyesight could afford. 
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When we had dined, and I was sitting with ^^^^ 
lady in her dainty sitting-room, she at her tambot^^ 
frame, and I with a piece of patchwork on my kn&< 
which I had brought from London, she began forC^- 
with to question me touching my intended marriage^ 
Mr. Rookwood^s death, and Basil^s going abroad, con- 
cerning which she had heard many reports. I satis- 
fied her thereon; upon which she expressed great con- 
tentment that my prospects of happiness were so good; 
for all which knew Basil thought well on him, she 
said; and mostly his neighbours, which have the chief* 
est occasions for to judge of a man^s disposition. And 
Euston, she thought, should prove a very commendable 
residence, albeit the house was, though large, an in- 
different one for so good an estate; but capable, she 
doubted not, of improvements, which my fine taste 
would bestow on it; not indeed by spending large sums 
on outward show, but by small adornments and deli- 
cate beautifying of a house and gardens, such as wo- 
men only do excel in; the which kind of care Mr- 
Rookwood^s seat had lacked for many years. She also 
said it pleased her much to think that Basil and I 
should agree touching religion, for there was little 
happiness to be had in marriage where consent doth 
not exist in so important a matter. I answered, that 
I was of that way of thinking also. But then this 
consent must be veritable, not extorted; for in bo 
weighty a point the least shadow of compulsion on the 
one side, and feigning on the other, do end by destroy- 
ing happiness, and virtue also, which is more urgent 
She made no answer; and I then asked her if she Uk^ 
Kenninghall more than London, and had found in & 
retired life the contentment she had hoped for. She 
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»ent down her head over her work-frame, so as partly 
:> conceal her face; but how beautifnl what was to be 
Ben of it appeared, as she thus hid the rest, her snowy 
eck supporting her small head, and the shape of her 
val cheek just visible beneath the dark tresses of jet- 
lack hair! When she raised that noble head methought 
; wore a look of becoming, not unchristian, pride, or 
>inewhat better than should be titled pride; and her 
oice betokened more emotion than her visage betrayed 
hen she said, ^*I am more contented, Constance, to 
ihabit this my husband^s chiefest house than to dweU 
i London or anywhere else. Where should a wife 
bide with so much pleasure as in a place where she 
lay be sometimes visited by her lord, even though she 
lould not always be so happy as to enjoy his corn- 
any? My Lord Arundel hath often urged me to re- 
ide with him in London, and pleaded the comfort my 
lady Lumley and himself, in his declining years, 
bonld find in my filial care; but, God helping — and 
think in so doing I fulfil His will — naught shall 
3nipt me to leave my husband^s house till he dotli 
imself compel me to it; nor by resentment of hiH 
bsence lose one day of his dear company I may yet 
Djoy." 

"O my dear lady," I exclaimed, "and is it indeed 
hius with you? Doth my lord so forget your love and 
tie duty as to forsake one he should cherish as his most 
[ear treasure?" 

"Nay, nay," she hastily replied; "Philip doth not 
brsake me; a little neglectful he is" (this she said with 
I forced smile), "as all the Queen's courtiers must 
leeds be of their wives; for she is so exacting, that 
(uch as stand in her good graces cannot be ata'^^i^^^ ^ 
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home, but ever waiters on her pleasure. If Philip doth 
only leave London or Richmond for three or four dayS) 
she doth suspect the cause of his absence; her smiles 
are turned to ^wns, and his enemies immediately do 
take advantage of it I tried to stay in London one 
while this year, after Bess was married; but he suffered 
so much in consequence, from the loss of her good 
graces when she heard I was at the Charterhouse, that 
I was compelled to return here.^* 

"And hath my lord been to see you since?" I eagerly 
asked. 

"Once," she answered; "for three short days. 
Constance, it was a brief, and, from its briefoess, an 
almost painful joy, to see him in his own prmcely 
home, and at the head of his table, which he doth 
grace so nobly; and when he went abroad, saluted hy 
every one with so much reverence, that he should be 
taken to be a king when he is here; and himself bo 
contented with this show of love and homage, that his 
face beamed with pleasant smiles; and when he ob- 
served what my poor skill had effected in the manage- 
ment of his estates, which do greatly suffer from the 
prodigalities of the court, he commended me with so 
great kindness as to say he was not worthy of so good 
a wife." 

I could not choose but say Amen in mine own soul 
to this lord's true estimation of himself, and of her, 
one hair of whose head did, in my thinking, outweigh 
in merit his whole frame; but composed my face, lest 
she should too plainly read my resentment that the 
like of her should be so used by' an ungrateful bos' 
band. 

"Alas," she continued, "this joy should be my con- 
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portion if an enemy robbed me not of my just 
'Tis very hard to be bated by a queen, and she 
at and powerful that none in the compass of her 
can dare to resent her iU-treatment I had a 
from my lord last week, in which he says if it 
)sible he will soon visit me again; but he doth 
ihat he has so much confidence in my affection, 
3 is sure I would not will him to risk that which 
ndo him, if the Queen should hear of it *For, 
he writes, 'I resemble a man scrambling up unto 
)ery rock, who, if he gaineth not the topmost 
, must needs fall backwards into a precipice; for 
►se but an inch of her Majesty's favour, I am 
» fall as my fathers have done, and yet lower, 
patient, good Nan, and bide the time when I 
Lave so far ascended as to be in less danger of a 
descent, in which thine own fortunes wpuld be 



3d; " 



e folded this letter, which she had taken out of 
som, with a deep sigh, and I doubt not with the 
thought which was in mine own mind, that the 

the ascent the greater doth prove the peril of 
erthrow, albeit to the climber's own view the 
r point doth seem the most secure. She then 
ae would not often speak with me touching her 
)S', but we should try to forget absent husbands 
vers, and enjoy so much pleasure in our mutual 
company as was possible, and go hawking also 
ling on fine days, and be as merry as the days 
ong. And, verily, at times youthful spirits as- 

the lead, and like two wanton children we 
d sometimes with hearty cheer at some pleasantry 
ch my little wit but fandful humour did evince 

tee Sherwood* /. ^^ 
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itself for her amusement. But the fair sky of these Ipi 
sunshiny hours was often overcast by sudden clondB; |iith 

iibon 
''] 

arig 
!owei 
3fii 
■irev 



and weighty thoughts , ill assorting with sealing joylity, 
wrought sad endings to merry beginnings. I restrained 
the expression of mine own sorrow at my father's un- 
certain fate and Basil's absence, not to add to her 
heaviness; but sometimes, whilst playing in some sort 
the fool to make her smile, which smiles so well be- 
came her, a sharp aching of the heart caused me to 
fail in the effort; which when she perceived, her arm 
was straightway thrown round my neck, and she wotdd 
speak in this wise : i it 

"0 sweet jester! poor dissembler! the heart will jve 
have its say, albeit not aided by the utterance of the ^^n 
tongue. Believe me, good Constance, I am not nn- J^ 
mindful of thy griefs, albeit somewhat silent concerning Ijn 
them, as also mine own; for that I eschew melancholy ha 
themes, having a well-spring of sorrow in my bosom Y^i 
which doth too readily overflow if the sluices be once ^k 
opened." 

Thus spake this sweet -lady; but her unconscionB 
tongue, following the current of her thoughts more fr®' 
quently than she did credit, dwelt on the theme of 1^®^ 
absent husband; and on whichever subject talk ^®f 
ministered between us, she was ingenious to procure ^ 
should end with some reference to this worshipped ^7 
ject. But, verily, I never perceived her to expresi^ ^- 
speaking of that then unworthy husband but what, ^ 
he had been present, must needs have moved hinp- 
regret his negligent usage of an incomparable, lovi:^^^' 
and virtuous wife, than to any resentment of her c<^^!^' 
plaints, which were rather of others who diverted ^M^ 
affections from her than of him, the prime cause of ^'^® 
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lef. One day that we walked in the pleasaunce, she 
I the way to a seat which she said during her lord^s 
t visit he had commended for the fair prospect it 
I command, and said it should be called *^My Lady^s 
bour." 

"He sent for the head-gardener," quoth she, "and 
urged him to plant about it so many sweet flowers 
1 gay shrubs as should make it in time a most dainty 
ver fit for a queen. These last words did, I ween, 
Wttingly escape his lips, and, I fear me, I was too 
ewish; for I exclaimed, *0 no, my lord; I pray you 
it rather be wwfitted for a queen, if so be you would 
'e me to enjoy iti' " He made no answer, and his 
ntenance was overcast and sad when we returned to 

house. I misdoubted my hasty speech had angered 
i; but when his horse came to the door for to carry 
I away to London and the Court, he said very 
dly, as he embraced me, * Farewell, dear heart! 
le own good Nan I' and in a letter he since wrote 
inquired if his orders had been obeyed touching his 
let countess's pleasure-house." 

I always noticed Lady Surrey to be very eager for 

coming of the messenger which brought letters from 
idon mostly twice in the week, and that in the un- 
ig of the strings which bound them her hand 
nbled so much that she often said, "Prithee, Con- 
ice, cut this knot. My fingers be so cold I have 

so much patience as should serve to the undoing 
reof." 

One morning I perceived she was more sad than 
al after the coming of this messenger. The cloud 
her countenance chased away the joy I had at a 
er from Basil, which was writteiv. from Pwx^^ «ssAw 
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wherein he said he had sent to Kheims for to inquire 
if my father was yet there, for in that case he should 
not so much fail in his duty as to omit seeking to see 
him; and so get at once, he trusted, a father and a 
priest's blessing. 

"What ails you, sweet lady?" I asked, seeing her 
lips quiver and her eyes to fill with tears. 

"Nothing should ail me," she answered more bit- 
terly than was her wont. "It should be, methinks, the 
part of a wife to rejoice in her husband's good fortune; 
and here is one that doth write to me that my lord's 
favour with the Queen is so great that nothing greater 
can be thought of: so that some do say, if he was not 
married he would be like to mount, not only to the 
steps, but on to the throne itself. Here should he 
grand news for to rejoice the heart of the Countess of 
Surrey. Prithee, good wench, why dost thou not wish 
thy poor friend joy?" 

I felt so much choler that any one should write to 
my lady in this fashion, barbing with cruel malice, or 
leastways careless lack of thought, this wanton arrow, 
that I exclaimed, in a passion, it should be a villain 
had thus written. She smiled in a sad manner and 
answered: 

"Alas, an innocent villain I warrant the writer to 
be, for the letter is from my Bess, who has heard others 
speak of that which she doth unwittingly repeat, think- 
ing it should be an honour to my lord, and to me also, 
that he should be spoken of in this wise. But content 
thee; 'tis no great matter to hear that said again which 
I have had hints of before, and am like to hear more 
of it, maybe." 

Then hastily rising she prepared to go abroad; and 
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"w« went to a lodge in the park, wherein she harboured 
a great store of poor children which lacked their 
parents; and then to a bam she had fitted up for to 
afford a night's lodging to travellers; and to tend sick 
people — albeit, saving herself, she had no one in her 
household at that time one half so skilful in this way 
as my Lady TEstrange. I ween this was the sole place 
wherein her thoughts were so much occupied, that she 
did for a while forget her own troubles in curing those 
of others. A woman had stopped there the past night, 
who, when we went in, craved assistance from her for 
to carry her to her native village, which was somie 
fifteen miles north of Norwich. She was afraid, she. 
said, for to go into the town; for nowadays to be poor 
w-as to be a wicked person in men's eyes; and a tra- 
v^eller without money was like to be whipt and put 
into the stocks for a vagabond, which she should die 
of if it should happen to her, who had been in the 
'ervice of a countess, and had not thought to see her- 
self in such straights, which she should never have 
t>een reduced to if her good lady had not been foully 
iealt with. Lady Surrey, wishing, I ween, by some 
lort of examination, to detect the truth of her words, 
inquired in whose service she had lived. 

"Madam," she answered, "I was kitchen-maid in 
:Tie Countess of Leicester's house, and never left her 
iervice till she was murthered some years back by k 
black villain in her household, moved by a villain yet 
more black than himself." 

"Murthered!" my lady exclaimed. "It was bruited 
at the time that lady had died of a fall." 

"Ay, marry," quoth the beggar, shaking her head, 
*^I warrant you, ladies, that fall was compassed by 
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more hands than two, and more minds than one. Bat 
it be not safe for to say so; as Mark Hewitt could 
witness if he was not dead, who was my sweetheart 
and a scullion at Cumnor Place, and was poisoned in 
prison for that he offered to give evidence toucliing 
his lady's death, which would have hanged some which 
deserved it better than he did — albeit he had helped 
to rob a coach in Wales after he had been discharged, 
as we all were, from the old place. Oh, if folks dared 
to tell all they do know, some which ride at the 
Queen's side should swing on a gibbet before this day 
twelvemonth." 

Lady Surrey sat down by this woman; and alheit 
I pulled her by the sleeve and whispered in her ear to 
come away, — for methought her talk was not fitting 
for her to hear, whose mind ran too much already on 
melancholy themes, — she would not go, and ques- 
tioned this person very much touching the manner of 
Lady Leicester's life, and what was reported concerning 
her death. This recital was given in a homely hut 
withal moving manner, which lent a greater horror to 
it than more studied language should have done. She 
said her lady had been ill some time and never left 
her room; but that one day, when one of her lord's 
gentlemen had come from London, and had been ex- 
amining of the house with the steward for to order 
some repairing of the old walls and staircases, and the 
mason had been sent for also late in the evening, a so 
horrible shriek was heard from the part of the house 
wherein the countess's chamber was, that it frighted 
every person in the place, so that they did almost lose 
their senses; but that she herself had run to the pas- 
sage on which the lady's bedchamber did open, and 
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saw some planking removed, and many feet below the 
"body of the countess lying quite still, and by the 
appearance of her face perceived her to be gone. And 
"when the steward came to look also (this the woman 
said, lowering her voice, with her hollow eyes fixed on 
Xiady Surrey's countenance, which did express fear 
and sorrow), "TU warrant you, my lady, he did wear 
a murtherer's visage, and I noticed that the corpse bled 
at his approach. But methinketh if that Earl which 
iddes by the Queen's side, and treads the world under 
liis feet, had then been nigh, the mangled form should 
Lave raised itself, and the cold dead lips cried out, 
*Thou art the man!' Marry, when poor folks do steal 
a horse, or a sheep, or shoot the fallow-deer in a noble- 
man's park, they straightway do suffer and lose their 
life; but if a lord which is a courtier shall one day 
choose to put his wife out of his way for the bettering 
of his fortunes, even though it be by a foul murther, 
no more ado is made than if he had shot a pigeon in 
his woods." 

Then changing her theme, she asked Lady Surrey 
to dress a wound in her leg, for that she did hear from 
some in that place that she often did use such kindness 
towards poor people. Without such assistance, she 
said, to walk the next day would be very painful. My 
lady straightway began to loosen the bandages which 
covered the sore, and inquired how long a time it 
should be since it had been dressed. 

"Four days ago," the beggar answered, "Lady 
I'Estrange had done her so much good as to salve 
the wound with a rare ointment which had greatly 
assuaged the pain, until much walking had inflamed it 
anew.'V*t 

■■I 
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We both did smile; and my lady said she feared 
to show herself less skilfdl than her old pnpil; but if 
the beggar should be credited, she did acquit herself 
indifferently well of her charitable task; and the hoanty 
she bestowed npon her afterwards, I doubt not, dii 
increase her patient's esteem of her ability. But I did 
often wish that evening my lady had not heard this 
woman's tale, for I perceived her to harp upon it with 
a very notable persistency; and when I tirged no credit 
should attach itself to her report, and it was most like 
to be untrue, she affirmed that some similar surmises 
had been spoken of at the time of Lady Leicester's 
death; and that Lord Sussex and Lord Arundel bad 
once mentioned, in her hearing, that the gipsy was 
infamed for his wife's death, albeit never openly ac- 
cused thereof. She had not taken much heed of their 
discourse at the time, she said; but now it came back 
into her mind with a singula distinctness , and it was 
passing strange she should have heard from an eyewit- 
ness the details of this tragedy. She should, she thought, 
write to her husband what the woman had related, 
and then she changed her mind; and said she would 
not 

All my pleadings to her that she should think no 
more th^eon were vain. She endeavoured to speak of 
other subjects, but stiU this one was uppermost in ber 
thoughts. Once, in the midst of an argument toucbing 
the uses of pageants, which she maintained to be folly 
and idle waste, but which I defended, for that they 
sometimes served to exercise the wit and memory of 
such as contrive them , carrying on the dispute in • 
lively fashion, hoping thus to divert her mind, flbe 
broke forth in these exclamations: Oh, whaitf3|lMi^ 
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i^uences do exist in Courts, when men, themselves^ 
lononrable, abhor not to company with snch as be 
iccused of foul crimes never disproved, and if they 
vill only stretch forth their hlood-stained hands to help 
hem to rise, disdain not to clasp them!" 

Then later, when I had persuaded her to play on 
he guitar, which she did excellently well, she stopped 
before the air was ended to ask if I did know if XJady 
[jeicester was a fair woman, and if her husband was 
it any time enamoured of her. And when I was 
mable to resolve these questions, she must needs begin 
X) argue if it should be worse never to be loved, or 
3lse to lose a husband's affection; and then asked me, 
if Basil should alter in his liking of me, which she 
iid not hold to be possible, except that men be so 
wayward and inconstant that the best do sometimes 
e;hange, if I should still be glad he had once loved 
me. 

"K he did so much alter," I answered, "as no 
longer to care for me, methinks I should at once cast 
him out of my heart; for then it would not have been 
Basil, but a fancied being coined by mine own imagin- 
ings I should have doated on." 

"Tut, tut!" she cried; "thou art too proud. If 
thou dost speak truly, I misdoubt that to be love which 
could so easily discard its object" 

"For my part," I replied, somewhat mettled, "I 
think the highest sort of passion should be above 
suspecting change in him which doth inspire it, or re- 
senting a change which should procure it freedom froia 
an unworthy thrall." 

"I ween," she answered, "we do somewhat miscon- 
ceive .^flfeh one the other's meaning; and moreover no 
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parallel can exist between a wife^s affection and a 
maiden^s liking/^ Then she said she hoped the poor 
woman would stay another day, so that she might 
speak with her again; for she would fain learn from 
her what was Lady Leicester's behaviour during her 
sorrowful years, and the temper of her mind before her 
BO sudden death. 

"Indeed, dear lady," I urged, "what likelihood 
should there be that a serving-wench in her kitchen 
should be acquainted with a noble lady's thoughts?" 

"I pray God," my lady said, "our meanest se^ 
vants do not read in our countenance, yea in the 
manner of our common and indifferent actions, the 
motions of our souls when we be in such trouble as 
should only be known to God and one true friend." 

Lady Surrey sent in the morning for to inquire if 
the beggar was gone. To my no small content she 
had departed before break of day. Some days after 
wards a messenger from London brought to my lady 
from Arundel House, a letter from my Lady Lumley, 
wherein she urged her to repair instantly to London, 
for that the earl, her grandfather, was very grievously 
sick, and desired for to see her. My lady resolved 
to go that very day, and straightway gave orders 
touching the manner of her journey, and desired her 
coach to be made ready. She proposed that the while 
she was absent I should pay a visit to Lady TEstrange, 
which I had promised for to do before I left Norfolk- 
shire; and "then," quoth my lady, "if my good Lord 
Arundel doth improve in his health, so that nothing 
shall detain me at London, I will return to my banish- 
ment, wherein my best comfort shall ever be thy com- 
panj, ^ood Constance. But if peradventure mj lord 
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should will me to stay with him" (oh, how her eyes 

did brighten! and the fluttering of her heart could be 

perceived in her quick speech and the heaving of her 

bosom, as she said these words), "I will then send one 

of my gentlewomen to fetch thee from Lynn Court to 

Xfondon; and if that should happen, why methinks our 

meeting may prove more merry than our parting." 

She then despatched a messenger on horseback to 
Sir Hammond TEstrange's house, which did return in 
some hours with a very obliging answer; for his lady 
did write that she almost hoped my Lady Surrey 
'would be detained in London, if so be it would not 
discontent her, and so she should herself have the 
pleasure of my company for a longer time, which was 
"what she greatly desired. 

For some miles, when she started, I rode with my 
lady in her coach, and then mounted on a horse she 
Lad provided for my commodity, and, accompanied by 
two persons of her household, went to Sir Hammond 
TEstrange's seat. It stood in a bleak country without 
scarce so much as one tree in its neighbourhood, but a 
store of purple heath, then in flower, surrounding it on 
all sides. As we approached unto it, I for the first 
time beheld the sea. The heath hath minded me of 
Cannock Chase and my childhood. I ween not what 
the sea caused me to think of; only I know that the 
waves which I heard break on the shore had, to my 
thinking, a wonderful music, so exceeding sweet and 
pleasant to mine ears , that one only sound of it were 
able to bring, so it did seem to me, all the hearts of 
this world asleep. Yet although I listed thereunto 
with a quiet joy, and mine eyes rested on those vasty 
depths with so much contentment, as if perceiving 
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therein some image of the eternity wliicli doth ain&it 
us, the words which rose in my mind, and which 
methinks my lips also framed, were these of Holy 
Writ: "Great as the sea is thy destruction." If it be 
not that some good angel whispered them in mine ear 
for to temper, hy a sort of forecasting of what was 
soon to follow, present gladness, I know not what 
should have caused so great a dissimilarity between 
my then thinking and the words I did unwittingly 
utter. 

Lady TEstrange met me on the steps of her house, 
which was small, but such as became a gentleman of 
good fortune, and lacking none of the commodities 
habitual to such country habitations. The garden at 
the back of it was a true labyrinth of sweets; and an 
orchard on one side of it, and a wood of fir-trees be- 
yond the wall shielded the shrubs which grew therein 
from the wild sea-blasts. Milicent was delighted for 
to show me every part of this her home. The bettering 
of her fortunes had not wrought any change in the 
gentle humility of this young lady. The attractive 
sweetness of her manner was the same, albeit mistress 
of a house of her own. She set no greater store on 
herself than she had done at the Charterhouse, and 
paid her husband as mucn respect and timid obedience 
as she had ever done her mistress. Verily, in his pre- 
sence I soon perceived she scarce held her soul to be 
her own; but studied his looks with so much diligence, 
and framed each word she uttered to his liking with 
so much ingenuity, that I marvelled at the wit she 
showed therein, which was not very apparent in other 
ways. He was a tall man, of haughty carriage and 
well-proportioned featuiea. Hia ^yea were large and 
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gray; his nose of a hawkish shape; his lips very thin. 
1 never in any face did notice the signs of so set a 

Surpose or such unyielding lineaments as in this gen- 
eman. Milicent told me he was pious, liberal, an 
SfCtive magistrate, and an exceeding obliging and in^ 
diligent husband; but methought her testimony on this 
score carried no great weight with it, for that her 
meekness would read the most ordinary kindnesses as 
rare instances of goodness. She seemed very contented 
with her lot; and I heard from Lady Surrey's waiting- 
maid (which she had sent with me from Kenninghall) 
that all the servants in her house esteemed h&r to be a 
most virtuous and patient lady; and so charitable, that 
all who knew her experienced her bounty. On the 
next day she showed me her garden, her dairy, poultry- 
yard, and store-room; and also the closet where sl^^ 
kept the salves and ointments for the dressing of 
wounds, which she said she was every morning em- 
ployed in for several hours. I said, if she would 
permit me, I would try to learn this art under her 
direction, for that nothing could be thought of more 
useful for such as lived in the country, where such 
assistance was often needed. Then she asked me if I 
was like to live in the country, which, from my words 
she hoped should be the case; and I told her, if it 
pleased God, in one year I would be married to Mr. 
Rookwood, of Euston Hall; which she was greatly 
rejoiced to learn. 

Then, as we walked under the trees, talk ensued 
between us touching former days at the Charterhouse; 
and when the sun was setting amidst gold and purple 
cloi:ids, and the wind blew freshly from the sea, whilst 
tl;p barking of Sir Hammond's dogs and the report of 
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his gun, as he discharged it behind the honse, minded 
me more than ever of old country scenes in past time, 
my thoughts drew also ftiture pictures of what mine 
own home should be, and the joy with which I should 
meet Basil, when he returned from the field sports in 
which he did so much delight. And a year seemed a 
long time to wait for so much happiness as I foresaw 
should be ours when we were once married. "If Lady 
TEstrange is so contented," I thought, "whose husband 
is somewhat churlish and stem, if his countenance and 
the reports of his neighbours are to be credited, how 
much enjoyment in her home shall be the portion of my 
dear Basil^s wife! than which a more sweet-tempered 
gentleman cannot be seen, nor one endued with more 
admirable qualities of all sorts , not to speak of youtli 
and beauty, which are perishable advantages, but not 
witHout attractiveness." 

Mrs. TEstrange, an unmarried sister of Sir Ham- 
mond's, lived in the house, and some neighbours which 
had been shooting with him came to supper. The 
table was set with an abundance of good cheer; and 
Mnicent sat at the head of it, and used a sweet 
cordiality towards all her guests, so that every one 
should seem welcome to her hospitality; but I detected 
looks of apprehension in her face, coupled with hasty 
glances towards her husband, if any one did bring 
forward subjects of discourse which Sir Hammond had 
not first broached, or did appear in any way to differ 
with him in what he himself advanced. Once, when 
Lord Burleigh was mentioned, one of the gentlemen 
said somewhat in disparagement of this nobleman, as 
if he should have been to blame in some of his deal- 
ings with the Parliament, which brought a dark cloud 
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"^B Sir Hammond^s brow. Upon which Milicent, the 
colour coming into her cheeks, and her voice trembling 
Q little, as she seemed to cast about her for some sub- 
ject which should turn the current of this talk, began 
to tell what a store of patients she had seen that day, 
and to describe them, as if seeking to stop the mouths 
of the disputants. "One," quoth she, "hath been three 
times to me this week to have his hands dressed, and 
1 be verily in doubt what his station should be. He 
hath a notable appearance of good breeding, albeit but 
poorly apparelled, and his behaviour and discourse 
should show him to be a gentleman. The wounds of 
his hands were so grievously galled for want of proper 
dressing, when he first came, I feared they should 
mortify, and the curing of them to exceed my poor 
skill. The skin was rubbed off the whole palms, as 
if scraped off by handling of ropes. A more courageous 
patient could not be met with. Methought the dressing 
should have been very painful, but he never so much 
as once did wince under it. He is somewhat reserved 
in giving an account of the manner in which he came 
by these wounds, and answered jestingly when I in- 
quired thereof. But to-morrow I will hear more on it, 
for I charged him to come for one more dressing of 
his poor hands.'' 

"Where doth this fellow lodge?" Sir Hammond 
asked across the table, in a quick eager manner. 

"At Master Rugeley's house, I have heard," quoth 
his wife. 

Then his fist fell on the table so that it shook. 

"A lewd recusant, by God I" he cried. "Til be 
sworn this is the popish priest escaped out of Wisbeach, 
for whom I have this day received oidax^ l*^ \sis&j^ 
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diligent search. Ali, ah! my lady hath trapped the 
Jesuit fox." 

I looked at Milicent, and she at me. my God, 
what looks those were! 

CHAPTER XV. 

Then methonght was witnessed (I speak of the 
time when Sir Hammond TEstrange made the savage 
speech which caused his lady and me to exchange 
afeighted looks) a rare instance of the true womanly 
courage which doth sometimes lie at the core of a timid 
heart. The meek wife, which dared not so much as 
to lift up her eyes to her lord if he did only frown, or 
to oppose his will in any trifling matter; whose colour 
I had seen fly from her cheek if he raised his voice, 
albeit not in anger against herself, now in the presence 
of those at table, with a face as pale as ashes, bnta 
steady voice, and eyes fixed on him, thus addressed 
her husband: 

"Sir, since we married I have never opposed your 
will, or in any thing I wot of offended you, or ever 
would if I could help it. Do not therefore displeasure 
me so much, I beseech you, in this grave instance, as 
to make me an instrument in the capture and God 
knoweth what should follow of one which came to me 
for help, and to whom the service I rendered him 
would prove the means of his ruin if you persist 
therein." 

"Go to, madam, go to," cried Sir Hammond; "yonr 
business doth lie with poor people, mine with criminals. 
Go your way, and intrude not yourself in weightier 
matters than belong to your sex." 
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**Sir," she answers, braving his frowning looks, 
>eit her limbs began to tremble, "I humbly crave 
ur patience; but I will not leave you, neither desist 
m my suit, except thereunto compelled by force. I 
old to God my tongue had been plucked out rather 
in that it should utter words which should betray to 
son, yea, perhaps to death, the poor man whose 
ands I tended." 

The cloud on Sir Hammond's brow waxed darker 
she spoke. He glanced at me, and methinks per- 
red my countenance to be as much disturbed as his 
^'s. A sudden thought, I ween, then passed through 
mind; and with a terrible oath he swore that he 
liked this strenuous urging in favour of a vile 
ish priest, and yet more the manner of this inter- 
ion. 

"Heaven shield, madam," he cried, "you have not 
panied with recusants so as to become infected with 
xik of zeal for Protestant religion!" 
The colour returned for a moment into Lady 
trange's cheeks as the answered: 
"Sir, I have never, from the time my mother did 
h me my prayers, been of any other way of think- 

than that wherein she then instructed me, or so 
;h as allowed myself one thought contrary to true 
testant religion; or ever lent an ear, and with God's 
• never will, to what Papists do advance; but never- 
ess, if this priest do fall into any grievous trouble 
ugh my speeches, I shall be a most unhappy woman 
ny life." 

Ajid then the poor soul, rising from her seat, went 
id to her husband's side, and kneeling, sought to 
his hands, beseeching him in such moving and . 

8ta»ce Sherwood, L ^ 
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piteous terms to change his purpose as I could see did 
visihly afiEect some present But I also notioed in- Sir 
Hammond's face so resolved an intent as if nothing in 
earth or Heaven should alter it A drowning wretch 
would as soon have moved a rock to advance towards 
him aa she succeeded in swerving his will by her 
entreaties. 

A sudden thought inspired me to approach her 
where she had sunk down on her knees at her hus- 
band's feet, he seeking angrily to push her away. 1 
took her by the hand and said: 

**I pray you, dear lady, come with me. These be 
indeed matters wherein, as Sir Hammond saith, women^s 
words do not avail." 

Both looked at me surprised; and she, loosing her 
hold of him, suffered me to lead her away. We went 
into the parlour, Mrs. FEstrange following us. But as 
I did try to whisper in her ear that I desired to speak 
with her alone, the bell in the dining-room began to 
ring violently; upon which she shuddered and cried 
out: 

^'Let me go back to him. Mistress Sherwood. TU 
warrant you he is about to send for the constables; but 
beshrew me if I die not first at his feet; for if this 
man should be hung, peace will be a stranger to me 
in my life." 

Mistress FEstrange essayed to comfort her, bnt 
failing therein, said she was very foolish to be so dis- 
composed at what was no fault of hers, and she should 
think no more thereon; for in her condition to iret 
should be dangerous; and if people would be priests 
and Papists none could help if they diould suffer for 
it And then she left the parlour somewhat ruDBied, 
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ke good people sometimes feel when thej perceive 
leir words to have no eflfect. When we were alone, 
Ladj TEstrange/' I quickly said, "where is Master 
iogeley's house?" 

"One mile, or thereabouts, across the heath,^* she 
oswered. 

"And the way to it direct?" 1 asked. 

"Yea, by the footpath," she replied; "but much 
»nger by the high road." 

I went to the window and opened the shutter, and 
le lattice also. The moon was shining very brightly. 
« "Is it that cottage near to the wood?" I inquired, 
ointing to a thatched roof nigh unto the darksome 
ne of trees against the sky. 

"Yea," she answered, "how near it doth seem seen 
i this light! Constance, what think you to do?** she 
s:claimed, when I went to her cupboard and took out 
16 keys she had showed me that morning opened the 
oors of the kitchen garden and the orchard. 

"Did you not say," I answered, "that the gen- 
leman now in so great peril did lodge with Master 
lugeley?" 

"Would you go there?" she said, looking aghast. 
Not alone; you durst not do it!" 

"Twenty times over," I answered, "for to save a 
lan's life, and he — he a — " But there I stopped; 
3r it was her fellow-creature she desired to save. Her 
.eart bled not like mine for the flock which should be 
3ft without a shepherd; and albeit our fears were the 
ame, we felt not alike. I went into the hall, and she 
•ursued me — one half striving to stay me from my 
lurpose, one half urging me to fulfil it; yet retracting 
er worda as soon as uttered. 
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"Wten I issue from the door of the orchard unto 
the heath," I asked, the while wrapping round me a 
cloak with a hood to it, "and pursue the path in front, 
hy what token may I find Master Rugeley's house if 
the moon should he obscured?" 

"Where two roads do meet," she answered, "at the 
edge of the heath, a tall oak doth stand near to a gate; 
a few steps to the right should then lead to it But 
verily. Mistress Constance, I be frightened to let you 
go; and oh, I do fear my husband's anger." 

"Would you then have a man die by your means?" 
I asked, thinking for to cure one terror by another, as 
indeed it did; for she cried, 

"Nay, I will speed you on your way, good Con- 
stance; and show so brave a face during your absence 
as God shall help me to do; yea, and open the door 
for you myself, if my husband should kill me for it!" 

Then she took the keys in her hand, and glided 
like unto a pale ghost before me through the passage 
into the hall, so noiselessly that I should have doubted 
if aught of flesh and blood could have moved so lightly, 
and imdid the bars of the back door without so much 
as a sound. Then she would fetch some thick shoes 
for me to wear, which I did entreat her not to stay me 
for; but nothing else would content the poor soul, and, 
as she had the keys in her hand, I was forced to wait 
her return with so much impatience as may be guessed. 
I heard the voices of the gentlemen still carousing after 
supper; and a servant's below in the hall, who said the 
constables had been sent for, and a warrant issued for 
the apprehension of a black Papist at Master Bugeley's. 
Then Milicent returned, and whilst I put on the shoes 
she had brought, and she was tying on with trembling 
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fingers the hood of my cloak, the rustling of Mrs. 
VEstrange's silk gown was heard on the stairs above 
our heads, from whence we were like to be seen; and, 
fear awakening contriyance, I said aloud, 

^^Oh, what a rare pastime it should be to dress as 
« ghost, and frighten ^e good lady your sister-in-law! 
II pray you to get me some white powder to pale my 
:face. Methinks we need some kind of sport to drive 
away too much thinking on that dismal business in 
land." 

The steps over our heads sounded more hurried, 
and we heard the door of the parlour close with a 
bang, and the lattice also violently shut. 

"Now," I whispered, "give me the keys, good Lady 
I'Estrange, and go to your sister yourself. Say I was 
ashamed to have been overheard to plan so rank a piece 
of folly (and verily you will be speaking no other than 
the truth), and that you expect I shall not so much as 
show my face in the parlour this evening; and lock 
also my chamber-door, that none may for a surety 
know me for to be absent." 

"Yea," answered the poor lady, with so deep a sigh 
as seemed to rend her heart; "but God forgive me, I 
never did think to hide any thing from my husband! 
And who shall tell me if I be doing right or wrong?" 
I could not stay, though I grieved for her; and the 
sound of her voice haunted me as I went through the 
garden, and then the orchard, unto the common, locking 
the doors behind me. When this was done, I did breathe 
somewhat more freely, and began to run along the straight 
path across the heath. I wot not if my speed was great 
— the time seemed long; yet methinks I did not slacken 
my pace once, but rather increased it till, perceiving 
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the oak, and near it the gate Lady TEstrange bad 
mentioned, I stopped to consider where to torn; and 
after I had walked a little to the right I saw a cotta^ 
and a light gleaming inside. Then my heart beat very 
fast; and when I knocked at the door I felt scarce able 
to stand. I did so three times, and no answer came. 
Then I cried as loudly as I could, "Master Rugeley, 
I beseech you, open the door.'^ I heard some one 
stirring within, but no one came. Then I again cried 
out, "Oh, for our Blessed Lady's sake, some one 
come!'* At last the lattice opened, and a man's head 
appeared. 

"Who are you?" he said, in a low voice. 
"A friend," I answered, in a whisper; "a Catholic. 
Are you Master Rugeley?" 

"Yea," he answered. 

"Oh, then, if Mr. Tunstall is here, hide him quickly, 
or send him away. I am a friend of Lady TEstrange's, 
and staying in her house. Sir Hammond hath received 
tidings that a priest is in this neighbourhood, and a 
warrant is issued for to apprehend him. His lady un- 
wittingly, and sorely troubled she is thereat, showed 
by her speeches touching your guest, that he is like 
to be Mr. Tunstall; and ^e constables will soon be 
here." 

"Thank you," he replied whom I was addressing; 
"but Mr. TunstaU is not the name of my friend." 

Then I feared he did take me for a spy, and I 
cried out, greatly moved, "As I do hope to go to 
heaven one day, Master Rugeley, I speak the truth, and 
my warning is an urgent one." 

Then I heard some one within the house, who said, 
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'Open the door, Master Bugeley. I should know that 
^oice. Let the speaker in." 

Methought I too knew the voice of the person who 
^hns spoke. The door was opened, and I entered a 
^oom dimly lighted by one candle. 

"Oh, for God's sake," I cried, "if a priest is here, 
hide him forthwith." 

"Are you a Catholic, my child?" 

I looked up to the person who put this question 
\jo me, and gave a sudden cry, I Imow not whether 
)f terror or joy, for great as was the change which 
he lapse of years, and ereat inward and outward 
change? had nought in }^^t, I saw it was my 
ather. 

"I am Constance," I cried; "Constance Sherwood! 
)h, my dear father!" and then fell at his feet 
veeping. 

After an instant's astonishment and fixed gazing 
►n my face, he recognised me, who was, I doubt not, 
Qore changed than himself, and received me with a 
^eat paternal kindness and the tenderest greeting 
maginable, yet tempered with reserve and so much of 
estraint as should befit one who, for Christ's sake, 
lad dissevered himself from the joys, albeit not from 
he affections, of the natural heart. 

"Oh, my good child, my own dear Constance," he 
aid; "hath God in His bounty given thy poor father 
. miraculous sight of thee before his death, or art thou 
ome verily in flesh and blood to warn him of his 
langer?" 

"My dear and honoured father," I replied, "time 
►resses; peril is indeed at hand, if you and Mr. Tunstall 
,re the same person." 
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"The wounds in my hands," he answered, ^^most 
prove me such, albeit now healed by the care of that 
good Samaritan Lady TEstrange. But prithee, my good 
child, whence comest thou?" 

"Alas!" I said; "and yet not alas, if God should 
be so good to me as by my means to save you, I am 
Sir Hammond^s guest, being a Mend of his lady's. 1 
came there yesterday." 

"Oh, my good child, I thought not to have seen 
thee in these thy grown-up years. Master Rugeley," 
he added, turning to his host, "this is the little girll 
forsook four years ago, for to obtain the hundredfold 
our Lord doth promise." 

"My very dear father," I said, "joy is swallowed 
up in fear. God help me, I came to warn a stranger 
(if so be any priest in these times should be a stranger 
to a Catholic), and I find you." 

"Oh, but I am mightfully pleased," quoth he^ "to 
see thee, my child, even in this wise, and to hear thee 
speak like a true daughter of Holy Church. And Lady 
TEstrange is then thy friend?" 

"Yea, my dear father; but for God and our Lady's 
sake hide yourself. I warrant you the constables may 
soon be here. Master Rugeley, where can he be con- 
cealed, or whither fly, and I with him?" 

"Nay, prithee not so fast," quoth he. "Flight 
would be useless; and in the matter of hiding, one 
should be more easily concealed than two; besides that, 
the hollow of a tree, which Master Rugeley will, I 
ween, appoint me for a bed-chamber to-night, should 
hardly lodge us both with comfort" 

"Oh, sir," said Rugeley, "do not tarry." 

^^For thy sake, no-, not for more than one minute. 
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Thomas; but ere I part firom this wench two questions 
I must needs ask her/^ 

Then he drew me aside, and inquired what facilities 
I continued to have in London for the exercise of Catholic 
religion, and if I was punctual in the discharge of my 
spiritual duties. When I had satisfied him thereon, he 
asked if the report was true which he heard firom a 
prisoner for recusancy in Wisbeach Castle, concerning 
my trothplight with Mr. Bookwood. 

"Yea," I said, "it is true, if so be you now do 
add your consent to it." 

He answered he should do so with all his heart, for 
he knew him to be a good Catholic and a virtuous 
gentleman; and as we might lack the opportunity to 
receive his blessing later, he should now give it unto 
me for both his most dear children. Which he did, 
laying his hand on my head with many fervent beni- 
sons, couched in such words as these, that he prayed 
for us to be stayed up with the shore of God's grace 
in this world; and after this transitory life should end, 
to ascend to Him, and appear pure and unspotted be- 
fore His glorious seat. Then he asked me if it was 
Lady TEstrange who had detected him; whereupon I 
briefly related to him what had occurred, and how sore 
her grief was therein. 

"God bless her," he answered; "and tell her I do 
thank her and pray for her with all mine heart." 

And more he would have added, but Master Eugeley 
opened the door impatiently. So, after kissing once 
more my father's hand, I went away, compelled there- 
unto by fears for his safety, if he should not at once 
conceal himself. 

Looking back, I saw him and his guide disappear 
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in the thicket, and then, as I walked on toward Lynn 
Court, it did almost seem to me as if the whole of that 
brief but pregnant interview should have been a dream, 
nor could I verily persuade myself that it was not a 
half habitant of another world I had seen and spoken 
with, rather than mine own father; and in first thinking 
on it I scarcely did fully apprehend the danger he was 
in, so as to feel as much pain as I did later, when the 
joy and astonishment of that unexpected meeting had 
given way to terrifying thoughts. Ever and anon I 
turned round to gaze on the dark wood wherein his 
hopes of safety did lie, and once I knelt down on the 
roadside to pray that the night should be also dark 
and shield his escape. But still the sense of fear was 
dulled, and woke not until the sound of horses^ feet on 
the road struck on my ear, and I saw a party of men 
riding across the common. The light in the cottage 
was extinguished, but the cruel moon shone out then 
more brightly than heretofore. Now I felt so sick and 
faint, that I feared to sink down on the path, and 
hurried through the orchard-door and the garden to 
the house. When I had unlocked the back door and 
stood in the hall where a lately kindled fire made a 
ruddy light to glow, I tried again to think I had been 
dreaming, like one in a nightmare strives to shake off 
an oppressive fancy. I could not remain alone, and 
composed my countenance for to enter the parlour, 
when the door thereof opened, and Mrs. TEstrange 
came out, who, when she perceived me standing be- 
fore her, gave a start, but recovering herself, said good- 
naturedly: 

"Marry, if this be not the ghost we have been 
looking for] now ashamed, 1 -w^ii, Vi %bow itself. I 
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bope, Mistress Sherwood, yoa do not haunt qniet folks 
inVheir beds at night; fo/ 1 do, I warn yoS, mislike 
living ghosts, and should be disposed to throw a jug of 
"vrater at the head of snch a one." And langhing, she 
took my hand in a kind manner, which when she did, 
almost a cry broke from her: ''How now, Milicentl she 
is as cold as a stone figure. Where has she been 
chilling herself?" 

Milicent pressed forward and led me to my cham- 
ber, wherein a £xe had been lighted, and would make 
me drink a hot posset But when I thought of the 
cold hollow of a tree wherein my father was enclosed, 
if it pleased God no worse mishap had befallen him, 
little of it could I force myself to swallow, for now 
tears had come to my relief, and concealing my faee in 
the pillow of the bed whereon for weariness I had 
stretched myself, I wept very bitterly. 

*'Is that poor man gone from Rugeley's house?" 
Milicent whispered. 

Alas! she knew not who that poor man was to me, 
nor with what anguish I answered; "He is not in the 
cottage, I hope; but Ood only knoweth if his pursuers 
shall not discover him." The thought of what would 
then follow overcame me, and I hid my face with mine 
hands. 

"Oh, Constance," she exclaimed, "was this poor 
man known to thee, that thy grief is so great, whose 
conscience doth not reproach thee as mine doeth?" 

I held out my hand to her without unshading my 
face with the other, and said, "dear Milicent! thou 
shouldst not sorrow so much for thine own part in this 
sore trial. It was not thy fault. He said so. He 
blest thee, and prays for thee." 
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Uncomforted by my words, she cried again, what 
she had so often exclaimed that night: *'K this man 
should die, my happiness is over.;' 

Then once more she asked if I knew the priest, 
and I was fro ward with her (God forgive me, for the 
suspense and fear overthrew better feelings for a mo- 
ment), and I cried angrily, ^'Who saith he is a priest? 
Who can prove it?" 

"Think you so?" she said joyfully; "then all 
should be right" 

And once more, with some misdoubting, I ween, 
that I concealed somewhat from her, she inquired 
touching my knowledge of this stranger. Then I spoke 
harshly, and bade her leave me, for I had sorrow 
enough without her intermeddling with it; but then 
grieving for her, and also afraid to be left alone, I de- 
nied my words, and prayed her to stay, which she did, 
but did not speak much again. The silence of the 
night seemed so deep as if the rustling of a leaf could 
be noticed; only now and then the voices of the gen- 
tlemen below, and some loud talking and laughter 
from some of them was discernible through the closed 
doors. Once Lady TEstrange said: "They be sitting 
up very late; I suppose till the constables return. Oh, 
when will that be?" 

The great clock in the hall then struck twelve; 
and soon after, starting up, I cried, "What should be 
that noise?" 

"I do hear nothing," she answered, trembling as a 
leaf. 

"Hush," I replied, and going to the window, 
opened the lattice. The sound in the road on the 
other side of the house was now plain. On that we 
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looked on naught was to be seen save trees and grass, 
with the ghastly moonlight shining on them. A loud 
opening and shutting of doors and much stir now took 
place within the house, and, moved by the same im- 
pulse, we both went out into the passage and half way 
down the stairs. Milicent was first. Suddenly she 
turned round, and falling down on her knees, with a 
stifled exclamation, she hid her face against me, 
whispering: "He is taken!" 

We seemed both turned to stone. O ye which have 
gone through a like trial, judge ye; and you who have 
never been in such straits, imagine what a daughter 
should feel who, after long years^ absence, beholdeth a 
beloved father for one instant, and in the next, under 
the same roof where she is a guest, sees him brought 
in a prisoner and in jeopardy of his life. Every word 
which was uttered we could hear where we sat crouch- 
ing, fearM to advance, she not daring to look on the 
man she had ruined, and I on the countenance of a 
dear parent, lest the sight of me should distract him 
from his defence, if that could be called such which he 
was called on to make. They asked him touching his 
name, if it was Tunstall. He answered he was known 
by that name. Then followed the murtherous question, 
if he was a Eomish priest? To which he at once as- 
sented. Then said Sir Hammond: 

"How did you presume, sir, to return into Eng- 
land contrary to the laws?" 

"Sir," he answered, "as I was lawfully ordained 
a priest by a Catholic Bishop, by authority derived 
from the See of Rome" (one person here exclaimed, 
"Oh, audacious papist! his tongue should be cut out," 
but Sir Hammond imposed silence)^ "so likewise ^" he 
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continued, ^^am I lawAilly sent to preach the woird of 
God, and to administer the sacraments to my Catholic 
countrymen. As the mission of priests lawfully or- 
dained is from Christ, who did send His apostles even 
as His Father sent Him, I do humbly conceivo no 
human laws can jusdy hinder my return to England, 
or make it criminal; for this should be to prefer th< 
ordinances of man to the commands of the Suprem 
Legislator, which is Christ Himself." 

Loud murmurs were here raised by some present^ 
which Sir Hammond again silencing, he then inquired — 
if he would take the oath of allegiance to the Queen i^* 
He answered (my straining ears taking note of erery 
word he uttered) that he would gladly pay most willing* 
obedience to her Majesty in all civil matters; but tha» 
oath of allegiance, as it was worded, he could not take,, 
or hold her Majesty to possess any supremacy in spiri- 
tual matters. He was beginning to state the reasons- 
thereof, but was not su£Fered to proceed, for Sir Ham- . 
mond interrupting him, said he was an escaped' pri- 
soner, and by his own confession condemned, so he 
should straightway commit him to the gaol at Norwich. 
Th^i I lost my senses almost, and seizing Lady VEs- 
trange^s arm, I cried, '^Save him! he is mine own 
father, Mr. Sherwood!" She uttered a sort of cry, and 
said, "Oh, I have feared this, since I saw his faoe!" 
and running forward, I following her, affirighted at what 
should happen, she called out, "It shall not be! He 
shall not do it!" and with a face as white as any 
smock, runs to her husband, and perceiving the con- 
stables to be putting chains on my Mher^s hands and 
feet, which I likewise beheld with what feelings yon 
who read this may think, she falls on her knees and 
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ips out these words in such a mournful tone, that I 
iddered to hear her, ^^Oh, sir! if this man leaves this 
186 a chained prisoner, I shall never be the like of 
self again. There shall be no more joy for me in 
u^* And then faints right away, and Sir Hammond 
ries her in his arms out of the hall. Mine eyes, the 
ile, met my father's*, who smiled on me with kind 
)er, but sie'ned for me to keep away. I stretched 
a^ tow<^d8 him. and with his chained hand he 
itrived yet once more for to bless me; then was hur- 
1 out of my sight Far more time than I ever did 
ceive or could remember the length of, I remained 
that now deserted hall, motionless, alone, near to 
dying embers, the darkness still increasing, too 
ch confused to recall at once the comforts which 
red thoughts do yield in such mishaps, only able to 
gp my hands and utter broken sentences of prayer, 
ih as "God, ha' mercy on us," and the like; till, 
mi the middle of the night, Sir Hammond comes 
ra the stairs, with a lamp in his hand, and a strange 
k in his face. 

"Mistress Sherwood," he says, "come to my lady. 

3 is very ill and hath been in labour for some time. 

s doth nothing but call for you, and rave about that 

ursed priest she. will have it she hath murthered. 

aae and feign to her he hath escaped." 

"OGk)d!" I cried, "my words may ftiU on her ear, 

Hammond, but my face cannot deceive her." 

He looked at me amazed and angry. "What 

&neth this passion of grief? What is this old man 

jrou, that his misfortunes should thus disorder you?" 

d, as I could not stay my weeping, he asked in a 

mful manner, "Do Papists so dote on th^ priests 
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as to die of sorrow when they get their deserts?" This 
insnlting speech did so goad me, that, unable to re- 
strain myself, I exclaimed, "Sir Hammond, he whom 
you have sent to a dungeon, and perhaps to death also 
(God pardon you for it!), is my true father! — the 
best parent and the noblest gentleman that ever 
breathed, which for many years I had not seen; and 
here, under your roof, myself your guest, I have be- 
held him loaded with chains, and dared not to speak 
for fear to injure him yet further, which I pray God I 
have not now done, moved thereunto by your cruel 
scoffs." 

"Your father!" he said, amazed; "Mr. Sherwood! 
These cursed feignings do work strange mishaps. But 
he did own himself a priest?" 

Before I had time to answer, a serving- woman ran 
into the hall, crying out, "Oh, sir, I pray you come to 
my lady. She is much worse; and the nurse says, if 
her mind is not eased, she is like to die before 'the 
child is bom." 

"Oh, Milicent! sweet Milicent!" I cried, wringing 
my hands; and when I looked at that unhappy hus- 
band^s face, anger vanished and pity took its place. 
He turned to me with an imploring countenance as if 
he should wish to say, "None but you can save her." 
I prayed to our Lady, who stood and fainted not be- 
neath the Eood, to get me strength for to do my part 
in that sick chamber whither I signed to him to lead 
the way. "God will help me," I whispered in his ear, 
"to comfort her." 

"God bless you!" he answered, in a hoarse voice, 
and opened the door of the room in which his sweet 
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lady was sitting in her bed, with a wild look in her 
pale bine eyes , which seemed to start ont of her head. 

"Sir/* I heard her say, as he approached, "what 
hath befallen the poor man yon would not dismiss?" 

I took a light in my hand, . so that she should see 
my face, and smiled on her with such good cheer, as 
God in His mercy gave me strength to do, even amidst 
the twofold anguish of that moment. Then she threw 
her arms convulsively round my neck, and her pale 
lips gasped the same question as before. I bent over 
her, and said, "Trouble yourself no longer, dear lady, 
touching this prisoner. He is safe (in God's keeping, 
I added, internally). He is where he is carefully tended 
(by God's angels, I mentally subjoined); he hath no 
occasion to be afraid (for God is his strength), and I 
warrant you is as peaceful as his nearest friends should 
wish him to be." 

"Is this the truth?" she murmured in my ear. 

"Yea," I said, "the truth, the very truth," and 
kissed her flushed cheek. Then feeling like to faint, 
I went away, Sir Hammond leading me to my cham- 
ber, for I could scarce stand. 

"God bless you!" he again said, when he left me, 
and I think he was weeping. 

I fell into a heavy, albeit troubled sleep, and when 
I woke it was broad daylight. When the waiting-maid 
came in, she told me Lady FEstrange had been de- 
livered of a dead child, and Sir Hammond almost be- 
side himself with grief. My lady's mind had wandered 
ever since; but she was more tranquil than in the 
night. Soon after he sent to ask if he could see me, 
and I went down to him into the parlour. A more 
changed man, in a few hours, I ween could not ba 

Constance Sherwood, /. •»*- 
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seen, than this poor gendeman. He spoke not of his 
lady; but briefly told me he had sent in the nigM ^ 
messenger on horseback to Norwich, with a letter to 
the goremor of the gaol, praying him to show as much 
consideration, and allow so much liberty as should con- 
sist with prudence, to the prisoner in his custody, sent 
by him a few hours before, for that he had discovered 
him not to be one of the' common sort, nor a lewd 
person, albeit by his own confession amenable to the 
laws, and escaped from another prison. Then he added, 
that if I wished to go to Norwich and visit this pri- 
soner, he would give me a letter to the governor, and 
one to a lady, who would conveniently harbour me for 
a while in that city, and his coach should take me 
there, or he would lend me a horse and a servant to 
attend me. I answered, I should be glad to go, and 
then said somewhat of his lady, hoping she should now 
do well. He made no reply for a moment, and then 
only said, 

^^God knoweth! she is not like herself at the pre- 
sent." 

The words she had so moumfrilly spoken the day 
before came into my mind, "I shall never be like my- 
self again, and there shall be no more joy in this 
house." And, methinks, they did haunt him also. 

I sat for some time by her bedside that day. She 
seemed not ill at ease, but there was something changed 
in her aspect, and her words when she spoke had no 
sense or connexion. And here I will set down, before 
I relate the events which followed my brief sojourn 
under their roof, what I have heard touching the 
sequel of Sir Hammond and his wife's lives. 

In that perilous and sorely troubled childbirth her 
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iderstanding was alienated, and the art of the best 
lysicians in England could never restore it She was 
•t frantic; but had such a 'pretty deliration, that in 
r ravings there was oftentimes more attractiveness 
an in many sane persons^ conversation. They mostly 
a on pioQs themes, and she was wont to sing psalms, 
d talk of Heaven, and that she hoped to see God 
ere; and in many things she showed her old ability, 
ch as fine embroidery and the making of preserves, 
le day, her waiting-woman asked her to dress a per- 
n's wounds, which did greatly need it, and she set 
rself to do it in her accustomed manner; but at the 
^ht of the wounds, she was seized with convulsions, 
d became violently delirious, so that Sir Hammond 
arply reprehended the imprudent attendant, and for- 
^e the like to be ever proposed to her again. He 
kve himself up to live retired with her, and ceased to 
i a magistrate; nor ever, that I could hear of, took 
ly part again in the persecution of Catholics. The 
stemper, which had estranged her mind in all things 
se, had left her love and obedience entire to her hus- 
md; and he entertained a more visible fondness, and 
inced a greater respect for her after she was distem- 
)red, than he ever had done in the early days of 
eir marriage. Methinks, the gentleness of her heart, 
id delicacy of her conscience, which till that mis- 
rtune had never, I ween, been burdened by any, even 
e least, self-reproach, and the lack of strength in her 
ind to endure an unusual stress, made the stroke of 
at accidental harm done to another through her means 
heavy for her suffirance, and as the poet saith, un- 
ttled reason on her throne. For mine own part, but 
t others consider of it as they list, I think that had 
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she been a Catholic by early training and distinet 
lief, as verily I hope ^e was in rightful intentionk — 
albeit unconciously to herself (as I make no dpub^ " 
many are in these days, wherein persons are growin gs 
up with no knowledge of religion except what Pw^^ 
testant parents do instil into them), that she woiilc= 
have hfkd a greater courage for to bear this singola-is 
trial; which to a feeling natural heurt did prove urn.- 
bearable, but which to one accustomed to look on suf- 
fering as not the greatest of evils, and to hold such a*s3 
are borne for concience* sake as great and glorious, 
would not have been so overwhelming. But herein X 
write, methinks, mine own condemnation, for that in 
the anguish of filial grief I failed to point out to her 
during those cruel moments of suspense that which in 
retrospection I do so clearly see. And so, may Qod 
accept the blighting of her young life, and the nvany 
sufferings of mine which I have still to record, a8 
pawns of His intended mercies to both her and to me 
in Eds everlasting kingdom 1 

When I was about to set out for Norwich, late in 
the afternoon of that same day, Sir Hammond^s mes- 
senger returned firom thence with a letter from the 
governor of the gaol; wherein he wrote that the prisoner 
he had sent the night before was to proceed to London 
in a few hours with some other priests and recusante 
which the Government had ordered to be conveyed 
thither and committed to divers prisons. He added, 
that he had complied with Sir Hammond^s request, and 
shown so much favour to Mr. Tunstall as to transfer 
him, as soon as he received his letter, from ihe com- 
mon dungeon to a private cell, and to allow him to 
speak with another Catholic prisoner, who had desired. 
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to see bim. tJpon tliis I prayed Sir Hammond to for- 
ward me on my jonmey to London, as now I desired 
nothing so much as to go there forthwith; which he 
did with no small alacrity and good disposition. Then, 
wiUi so much speed as was possible, and so much suf- 
fering from the lapse of each hour, that it seemed to 
me the journey should never end, I proceeded to what 
was now the object of my most impatient pinings, — 
the place where I should hear tidmgs of my father, 
and, if it should be possible, minister assistance to him 
in his great straits. At last I reached Holb(»m; and 
to the no small amazement of my unde, Mrs. Ward, 
and Muriel, revealed to them who Mr. Tunstall was, 
whose arrival at the prison of Bridewell Mrs. Ward 
had had notice of that morning, when she had been to 
visit Mr. Watson, which she had contrived to do for 
some time past in the manner I will soon relate. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

One of Uie first persons I saw in London was 
Hubert Bookwood, who, when he heard (for being 
Basil^s brother I would not conceal it from him) that 
my £a,iher was in prison at Bridewell, expressed so 
much concern therein and resentment of my grief, that 
I was thereby moved to more kindly feelings towards 
him than I had of late entertained. He said that in 
the houses of the law which he frequented he had made 
friends which he hoped would intercede in his behalf, 
and thereby obtain, if not his release, yet so much 
alleviation of the hardships of a common prison as 
should render his condition more tolerable, and that 
he would lose no time in seeking to move tbem. 
ihereanta. £ot ihat o|w .^^IL \i&^ ^^^ra^^&^Hfi^"^ 
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Francis Walsingham, who, albeit mudi opposed tc= 
Papists, had sometimes showed himself willing to aasis^r- 
his friends of that way of thinking, and often procnrecm 
for them some relief, which indeed none had more ex — 
perienced than Mr. Congleton himself. Hubert com — 
mended the secrecy which had been observed touchin| 
my father^s real name; for if he should be pabliclj 
known to be possessed of lands and related to nobl< 
families, it should be harder for any one to get lm£B- 
released than an obscure person; but nevertheless h^ 
craved licence to intimate so much of the truth to Six- 
Francis as should appear convenient, for he had always 
observed that gendemen are more compassionate to 
those of their own rank than to others of meaner birth. 
Mr. Congleton prayed him to use his own discretion 
therein, and said he should acquaint no one himself of ^ 
it except his very good Mend the Portuguese ambas- 
sador, who, if all other resources failed, might yet 
obtain of the Queen herself some mitigation of his 
sentence. Thereupon followed some days of weary 
watching and waiting, in whieh my only comfort was 
Mistress Ward, who, by m^ans of the ^aoler^s wife, 
who had obliged her in the like manner before, did 
get access from time to time to Mr. Watson, and 
brought him necessaries. From him she discovered 
that the prisoner in the nearest cell to his own was 
the so-called Mr. Tunstall, and that by knocks against 
the wall, ingeniously numbered so as to express the 
letters of the alphabet, as one for «, two for h, and so 
to the end thereof, they did communicate. So she 
straightway began to practise this management; but 
time allowed not of many speeches to pass between 
them. Yet in this way he sent me his blessing, and 
tJuit he was of very good <shj&Qic\ \i^\* i^^» ii^\a ^<s<q&^ 
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for to visit him, for he had only one fear, which 
to bring others into trouble; and, for himself, he 
much beholden to her Majesty, which had pro- 
$d him with a quiet lodging and time to look to 
souFs welfare; which evidence of his cheerful and 
IS spirit comforted me not a little. Then that dear 
id which had brought me this good comfort spoke 
)/Lr. Watson, and said she desired to procure his 
,pe from prison more than that of any other person 
;he same plight, not excepting my father. "For, 
i Constance," quoth she, "when a man is blest 
I a stout heart and a cheer Ail mind, except it be 
the sake of others, I pray you what kind of service 
you think we render him by delaying the victory 
s about to gain, and peradventure depriving him of 
long-desired crown of martyrdom? But this good 
Watson, who as you well know was a zealous 
St and pious missioner, nevertheless, some time 
r his apprehension and confinement in Bridewell, 
force of torments and other miseries of that place, 
prevailed upon to deny his faith so £Eur as to go 
3 to the Protestant Service: not dragged there by 
e as some have been, but compelled thereunto by 
of intolerable sufferings, and was then set at liberty, 
the poor man did not thus better his condition; 
the torments of his mind, looking on himself as an 
state and traitor to the Church, he found to be 
e insupportable than any sufferings his gaolers put 
n him. So, after some miserable weeks, he went 
3ne of the prisons where some other priests were 
&ned for to seek comfort and counsel from them; 
, having confessed his fault with great and sincere 
ow, he received absolution, and straightway repaired 
that church in Brideir^ iy\i<^i^ V<^ \3^ ve^ ^ 
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manner denied his faitii, and before all the people t 
that time therein assembled, declared himself a CathoE 
and willing to go to prison and to death sooner thi 
to join again in Protestant worship. Whereupon h*" 
was laid hold of, dragged to prison, lEind thrown into m 
dungeon so low and so strait that he could neither 
stand up in it nor lay himself down at his full lengtl 
to sleep. They loaded him with irons, and kept hiiB 
one whole month on bread and water; nor would suffer 
any one to come near him to comfort or speak with hink 

'^Alas!" I cried, '^and is this then the place wher« 
my father is confined?" 

"No," she answered; "after the space of a month 
Mr. Watson was translated to a lodging at the top oi 
the house, wherein the prisoners are leastways able to 
stretch their limbs and to see the light; but he having 
been before prevailed on to yield against his conscience 
touching that point of going to Protestant worship, no 
peace is left to him by his persecutors, which never 
cease to urge on him some sort of conformity to their 
religion. And, Constance, when a man hath once 
been weak, what security can there be, albeit I deny 
not hope, that he shall always after stand firm?" 

"But by what means," I eagerly asked, "do you 
forecast to procure his escape?" 

"I have permission," she answered, "to bring huq^ 
necessaries, which I do in a basket, on condition Pbe 
searched at going in and going out, for to make sure 
I convey not any letter unto him or from him; and 
this was so strictly observed the first month that they 
must needs break open the loaves or pies I take to 
him lest any paper should be conveyed inside. But 
they begin now to weary of this strict search, and do 
aot ciute always to lieaxkeia itVlqql \ «r^«iik ^^ \iqs&\ 
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80 he could tell me the last time I did visit him tluit 
he had found a way hy which if he had hut a cord long 
enough for his purpose, he could let himself down from the 
top of the house, and so make his escape in the night*' 

"Oh," I cried, "dear Mistress Ward; hut this is a 
perilous venture, to aid a prisoner's escape. One which 
a daughter might run for her father, oh, how willingly, 
but for a stranger - — " 

"A stranger!'' she answered. "Is he a stranger 
for whom Christ died, and whose precious soul is in 
danger, even if not a priest, and being so, is he not 
entitled to more than common reverence, chiefly in 
these days when God's servants minister to us in tibie 
midst of such great straits to both soul and body?" 

"I cry God mercy," I said, "I did term him a 
stranger who gave ghostly comfort to my dear mother 
on her deathbed; I only thought on your peril, dear 
Mistress Ward, who, He knoweth, hath been as a 
mother to me for these many years. But — if you 
are resolved to run this danger, should it not be pos- 
sible to save my father also by the same means? Two 
cords, should not be more difficult to convey, methinks, 
than one, and the peril not greater." 

"If I could speak with him," she replied, "it 
would not be impossible. I wiU tell Muriel to make 
twm instead of one of these cords, which she doth 
twine in some way she learnt from a Frenchman, so 
strong as, albeit slight, to have the strength of a cable. 
But without we do procure two men with a boat for 
to fetch the prisoners when they descend, 'tis little use 
to make the attempt. And it be easier, I warrant 
thee, Constance, to run oneself into a manifest danger 
than to entice others to the like." 

''Should it be safe^' I isb^^ ''Vi(^ vg«»k.'QDW^^Nf^ 
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Hubert Rookwood? He did exhibit this morning 
much zeal in my father^s behalf, and promised to move 
Sir Francis Walsingham to procure his release." 

^^How is he disposed touching religion?" she asked 
in a doubtM manner. 

^' Alas ! " I answered, ^^ there is a secrecy in his nature 
which in more ways than one doth prove unvestigable, 
leastways to me; but when he comes this evening I will 
sound him thereon. Would his brother were in London! 
Then we should not lack counsel and aid in this matter." 

"We do sorely need both," she answered: "for 
your good uncle, than which a better man never lived, 
wanes feeble in body, and hence easily overcome by 
the fears such enterprises involve. Mr* Wells is not 
in London at this time, or he should have been a very 
palladium of strength in this necessity. Hubert Book- 
wood hath, I think, a good head." 

"What we do want is a brave heart," I replied, 
thinking on Basil. 

"But wits also," she said. 

"Basil hath them too," I answered, forgetting that 
only in mine own thinking had he been named. 

"Yea," she cried, "who doth doubt it? but alas! 
he is not here." 

Then I prayed her not to be too rash in the pro- 
secution of her design. "Touching my father," I said, 
"I have yet some hope of his release*, and as long as 
any remaineth, flight should be methinks a too de- 
sperate attempt to be thought of." 

"Yea," she answered, "in most cases it would be 

BO." But Mr. Watson^s disposition she perceived to be 

such as would meet a present danger and death itself, 

she thought J with courage, but not of Uiat stamp which 

coald endure prolouged feax^ ox \n&as>sk»ck ^1 Wns^ssQiis^. 
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Since my coming to London I had been too much 
engaged in these weighty cares to go abroad; but on 
that day I resolved, if it were possible, to see my Lady 
Surrey. A report had reached me that the breach be- 
tween her and her husband had so much deepened that 
a separation had ensued, which if true, I, which knew 
her as well almost as mine own self, could judge what 
her grief must be. I was also moved to this endeavour 
by the hope that if my Lord Arundel was not too sick 
to be spoken with, she should perhaps obtain some 
help through his means for that dear prisoner whose 
captivity did weigh so heavily on my heart 

So, with a servant to attend on me, I went through 
the City to the Charterhouse, and with a misgiving 
mind heard from the porter that Lady Surrey lodged 
not there, but at Arundel House, whither she had re^ 
moved soon after coming to London. Methought that 
in the telling of it, this man exhibited a sorrowful 
countenance; but not choosing to question one of his 
sort on so weighty a matter, I went on to Arundel 
House, where, after some delay, I succeeded in gaining 
admittance to Lady Surrey^s chamber, whose manner, 
when she first saw me, lacked the warmth which I was 
used to in her greetings. There seemed some fear in 
her lest I should speak unadvisedly of that which she 
would be loth to hear; and her strangeness and re- 
serve methinks arose from reluctance to have the wound 
in her heart probed, — too sore a one, I ween, even 
for the tender handling of a friend. I inquired of her 
if my Lord Arnnders health had improved. She said 
he was better, and like soon to be as well as could be hoped 
for nowadays, when his infirmities had much increased. 

"Then you will return to Kennin^hall?" "L wA^ 
letting my ispeech outran ^cteMou. 
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^'No/' she replied: '*I pufpose never more to leave 
my Lord Arandel or my Ladj Lumley as long as they 
do live, which I praj God may be many years/' 

And then she sat without speaking, biting her lips 
and wringing the kerchief she held in her hands , as if 
to keep her grief from out-bursting. I dared not to com- 
ment on her resolve, for I foresaw that the least word 
which should express some partaking of her sorrow, or 
any question relatmg to it, would let loose a torrent 
weakly stayed by a mightfiil effort, not like to be of 
long avail. So I spoke of mine own troubles, and the 
events which had occasioned my sudden departure from 
Lynn Court She had heard of Lady TEstrange's 
mishap, and that the following day I had journeyed to 
London; but naught of the causes thereof, or of the 
apprehension of any priest by Sir Hammond's orders. 
Which, when she learnt the manner of thb misfortunCi 
and the poor lady's share therein, and that it was my 
father she had thus unwittingly discovered, her counte- 
nance softened, and throwing her arms round my neck, 
she bitterly wept, which at that moment methinks did 
her more good than any thing else. 

"Oh, mine own good Constance," she said; "I doubt 
not nature raiseth many passionate workings in your 
soul at this time; but, my dear wench, when good men 
are in trouble our grief for them should be as noble as 
their virtues. Bethink thee what a worse sorrow it should 
be to have a vile father, one that thou must needs love, 
— for who can tear out of his heart affections strong 
as life? — and he should then prove unworthy. Be- 
lieve me, Constance, God gives to each, even in this 
world, a portion of their deserts. Such griefs as thy 
present one I take to be rare instances of his favour. 
Otber sorts of trials aro mwt fex f^^w^ ^w^ ^\as^ 
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refuse to set their lips to a chalice of suffering, and 
presently find themselves submerged in a sea of woes. 
But can I help thee, sweet one? Is there aught I can 
do to lighten thy affliction? Hast thou licence fdr to 
see thy father?" 

"No, dear lady," I answered; "and his name being 
concealed, I may not petition as his daughter for this 
permission; but if my Lord Arundel should be so good 
a lord to me as to obtain leave for me to visit this 
prisoner, without revealing his name and condition, he 
should do me the greatest benefit in the world." 

"I will move him thereunto," my lady said. "But 
he who had formerly no equal in ^e Queen's favour, 
and to whom she doth partly owe her crown, is now in 
his sickness and old age of so little account in her 
eyes, that trifling favours are often denied him to whom 
she would once have said: *Ask of me what thou wilt, 
and I will give it unto thee.' But what my poor 
endeavours can effect through him or others shall not 
be lacking in this thy need. But I am not in that 
condition I was once like to have enjoyed." Then with 
her eyes cast on the ground, she seemed for to doubt 
if she should speak plainly, or still shut up her griefs 
in silence. As I sat pain^ly expecting her next 
words, the door opened, and two ladies were announced, 
which she whispered in mine ear she would fain not 
have admitted at that time, but that Lord Arunders 
desire did oblige her to entertain them. One was 
Mistress Bellamy, and the other her daughter, Mistress 
Frances Ann, a young gentlewoman of great beauty 
and very lively parts, which I had once before seen at 
Lady Ligoldby's house. She was her parents' solei 
daughter, and so idolised by them that they seemed to 
live only to minister to k«K fNfiij6n». \is^ k!r«x!^)^ 
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was much bounden to this family by ancient ties of 
friendship, which made him urgent with his gimnd' 
daughter that she should admit them to her privacy. I 
admired in this instance how suddenly those which 
have been used to exercise such self-command as high* 
breeding doth teach can school their exterior to seem 
at ease, and even of good cheer, when most ill at ease in- 
teriorly, and with hearts very heavy. Lady Surrey greeted 
these visitors with as much courtesy, and listened to their 
discourse with as much civility and smiles when called 
for, as if no burthensome thoughts did then oppress her. 

Many and various themes were touched upon in 
the random talk which ensued. First, that wonted one 
of the Queen^s mairiage, which some opined should 
verily now take place with Monsieur d^Alen^on; for 
that, since his stealthy visits to England, she did wear 
in her bosom a brooch of jewels in a frog^s shape. 

"Ay," quoth Mistress Frances, "that stolen visit 
which awoke the ire of the poor soul Stubbs, who 
slyled it 'an unmanlike, unprincelike, French kind of 
wooing,' and endeth his book of 'The Gaping Gulph,' 
in a loyal rage: 'Here is therefore an imp of the 
crown of France, to marry the crowned nymph of Eng- 
land,' — a nymph indeed well stricken in years. My 
brother was standing by when Stubbs's hand was cut 
o£f; for nothing else would content that sweet royal 
nymph, albeit the lawyers stoutly contended the sta- 
tute under which he suffered to be null and void. As 
soon as his right hand is off, the man takes his hat off 
with the left, and cries, 'God bless the Queen!'" 

"Here is a wonder," I exclaimed; "I pray you, 
what is the art this queen doth possess by which she 
holdeth the hearts of her subjecte in so great thrall, 
albeit bo csraeil to them lirbioh io eS^iA \afis£%!\ . . 
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^^Lady Harrington hath told me her Majesty^s own 

opinion thereon/* said Mrs. Bellamy; '^for one day she 

^d jisk her in a merry sort, *How she kept her hus- 

T3and^s goodwill and love?' To which she made reply. 

^hat she persuaded her hnsband of her affection, and 

5n so doing did command his. Upon which the Queen' 

cries out, *Go to, go to. Mistress Moll! you are wisely 

~bent, I find. After such sort do I keep the good wilk 

of all my husbands, my good people; for if they did 

not rest assured of some special love towards them, 

they would not readily yield me such good obedience.' " 

"Tut, tut," cried Mistress Frances; "all be not 
such fools as John Stubbs; and she knoweth how to 
take rebukes from such as she doth not dare to offend. 
By the same token that Sir Philip Sidney hath written 
to dissuade her from this French match, and likewise 
Sir Francis Walsingham, which last did hint at her 
advancing years; and her highness never so much as 
thought of striking off their hands. But I warrant yot; 
a rebellion shall arise if this Queen doth issue such 
prohibitions as she hath lately done." 

"Of what sort?" asked Lady Surrey. 

"First, to forbid," Mrs. Bellamy said, "any new 
building to be raised within three thousand paces of 
the gates of London on pain of imprisonment, and 
sundry other penalties; or for more than one family to 
inhabit in one house. For her Majesty holds it should 
be an impossible thing to govern or maintain order ii| 
a city larger than this London at the present time." 

Mistress Frances declared this law to be more toler^ 
able than the one against the size of ladies' mffs, 
which were forsooth not to exceed a certain measure; 
and of&cen appointed for^to Btaad. «\^ V^^ ^«t»ssc& A 
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streets and to dip such as overpassed the permitted 
dimensions, which sooner than sabmit to she should die. 

Lady Surrey smiled, and said she should have 
judged BO from the size of her fine ru£P. 

^^But her Majesty is impartial,'' quoth Mrs. Bellamy; 
"for the gentlemiBu's rapiers are serred in the same 
manner. And verily this law hath nearly procured a 
war with France; for inSmithfield Lane some clownisli 
constables stayed M. de Gastelneau, and laid hands on 
his sword for to shorten it to the required length. I 
leave you to judge, Lady Surrey, of this ambassador's 
fury. Sir Henry Seymour, who was taking the air in 
Smithfield at the time, perceived him standing with the 
drawn weapon in his hand, threatening to kill who- 
soever should approach him, and destruction on this 
•realm of England if the officers should dare to touch 
his sword again; and this with such frenzy of speech 
in French mixed with English none could understand, 
that God knoweth what should have ensued if Sir 
Henry had not interfered. Her Migesty was forced to 
make an apology to this mounseer for that her officers 
had ignorantly attempted to clip the sword of her good 
brother's envoy." 

"Why doth she not clip," Mistress Frances said, 
**if such be her present humour, the orange manes of 
her gray Dutch horses, which are the frightfullest things 
in the world?" 

"'Tis said," quoth Mrs. Bellamy, "that a new 
French embassy is soon expected, witii the Dauphin of 
Auvergne at its head." 

"Yea," cried her daughter, "and four handsome 
English noblemen to meet them at the Tower stairs, 
and conduct them to the new banqueting- house at 

Wegtmhwterf ^^ 1117 Ijii>T4 ftuney ^ '^'A'^^^VwUwft^ 8ir. 
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Philip Sydney, and Sir Fulke Greville. Methinks this 
should be a very fine sight, if rain doth not fall to spoil it** 

I saw my Lady Sarrey*s countenance change when 
her husband was mentioned; and Mrs. Bellamy looked 
at her daughter forasmuch as to check her thoughtless 
speeches, which caused this young lady to glance round 
the room, seeking, as it seemed, for some other topic 
of conversation. 

Methinks I should not have preserved so lively a re- 
collection of the circumstances of this visit if some dismal 
tidings which reached me afterwards touching this gentle- 
woman, then so thoughtless and innocent, had not revived 
in me the memory of her gay prattle, bright unabashed 
eyes, and audacious dealing with subjects so weighty and 
dangerous, that any one less bold should have feared 
to handle them. After the pause which ensued on the 
mention of Lord Surrey's name, she took for her text 
what had been said touching the prohibitions lately 
issued concerning ruffs and rapiers, and began to mock 
at her Majesty's favourites; yea, and to mimic her 
Majesty herself with so much humour, that her well- 
acted satire must have needs constrained any- one to 
laugh. Then, not contented with these dangerous jests, 
she talked such direct treason against her highness as 
to say she hoped to see her dethroned, and a fair 
Catholic sovereign to reign in her stead, who would be 
less shrewish to young and handsome ladies. Then her 
mother cried her, for mercy's sake to restrain her mad 
speech, which would serve one day to bring them all 
into trouble, for all she meant it in jest 

"Marry, good mother," she answered, "not in jest 
at all; for I do verily hold myself bound to no allegiance 
to this queen, and would gladly Bee bee ^^^IV^^^t ^^^s^finN&V 

Constance SherHfood. I, ^Hi 
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Then Lady Surrey prayed her not to speak so 
rashly; but methought in her heart, and somewhat I 
could perceive of this in her eyes, she misliked not 
wholly this young lady's words, who next spoke 
of religion; and oh, how zealous therein did ske 
appear, how boldly affirmed (craving Lady Surrey's 
pardon, albeit she would warrant, she said, there 
was no need to do so, her ladyship she had heard 
being half a Papist herself) that she had as lief be 
racked twenty times over and die also, or her face to 
be so disfigured that none should call her ever after 
anything but a fright — which martyrdom she held 
would exceed any yet thought of — than so much as 
hold her tongue concerning her faith, or stay £rom tell- 
ing her Majesty to her face, if she should have the 
chance to get speech with her, that she was a foul 
heretic, and some other truths besides, which but once 
to utter in her presence, come of it what would, should 
be a delicious pleasure. Then she railed at the Catholics 
which blessed the Queen before they suffered for their re- 
ligion, proving them wrong with ingenious reasons and 
fallacious arguments, mixed with pleasantries not wholly 
becoming such grave themes. But it should have 
seemed as reasonable to be angry with a child babbling 
at random of life and death in the midst of its play, as 
with this creature, the lightest of heart, the fairest in 
face 9 the most winsome in manner, and most careless 
of danger that ever did set sail on life's stream. 

Oh, how all this rose before me again, when I 
heard, two years afterwards, that for her bold, recus- 
ancy — alas! more bold, as the sequel proved, than 
deep, more passionate than fervent — this only cher- 
ished daughter, this innocent maiden, the mirror of 
^bose fame no breath had su\liei^ asA oti ^V^^^ \s«5ssft 
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no shadow had rested, was torn by the pursuivants 
from her parents' home, and cast into a prison with 
companions at the very aspect of which virtue did 
shudder. And the unvaliant courage, the weak bravery 
of this indulged and wayward young lady had no 
strength wherewith to resist the surging tides of ad- 
versity. No voice of parent, friend, or ghostly father 
reached her in that abode of despair. No visible angel 
visited her, but a fiend in human form haunted her 
dungeon. Liberty and pleasure were offered in ex- 
change for virtue, honour, and faith. She fell; sudden 
and great was that fall. 

There is a man the name of which hath blenched 
the cheeks and riven the hearts of Catholics, one who 
hath caused many amongst them to lose their lands 
and to part from their homes, to die on gibbets and 
their limbs to be torn asunder — one Eichard Top- 
cliffe. But, methinks, of all the voices which shall be 
raised for to accuse him at Christ's judgment-seat, the 
loudest will be Ann Bellamy's. Her ruin was his work; 
one of those works which, when a man is dead, do fol- 
low him; whither, God knoweth! 

"Oh, you who saw her, as I did, in her young and 
innocent years, can you read this without shuddering? 
Can you think on it without weeping? As her fall 
was sudden, so was the change it wrought With it 
vanished affections, hopes, womanly feelings, memory 
of the past; nay methinks therein I err. Memory did 
yet abide, but linked with hatred; Satan's memory of 
heaven. From depths to depths she hath sunk, and is 
now wedded to a mean wretch, the gaoler of her 6ld 
prison. So rank a hatred hath grown in her against 
recusants and mostly priests, that it rages like a mad- 
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ness in her soul , which thirsts for their blood. Soffit 
months back, about the time I did begin to write tbis 
history, news reached me that she had sold the life <^ 
that meek saint, that sweet poet, Father Southwell, of 
which even an enemy, Lord Mountjoy did say, when 
he had seen him suffer, "I pray God, where thatman^B 
soul now is, mine may one day be/* She lured him 
to that house, where she had dwelt in her innocent 
days, by a message requesting his presence there (which 
he, thinking she sought an interview with him from 
motives of penitence, presently complied with), and 
then revealed this to her husband and to Topdiffe, as 
also the secret of the hiding-place in her old home, 
known only to such as were of the family, and took 
gold for her wages! What shall be that woman's deaili- 
bed? What trace doth remain on her soul of what was 
once a share in the Divine nature? May one of God^s 
ministers be nigh unto her in that hour for to bid her 
not despair! If Judas had repented, Jesus would have 
pardoned him. Peradventure, misery withoat hope of 
relief overthrew her brain. I do pray for her always. 
'Tis a vain thought perhaps, but I sometimes wish I 
might, though I see not how to compass it, yet once 
speak with her before she or I die. Methinks I could 
say such words as should touch some old chord in her 
dead heart. God knoweth! That day I write of, little 
did I ween what her end would be. But yet it feared 
me to hear one so young and of so frail an aspect 
speak so boastfully; and it seemed even then to my 
inexperienced mind, that my Lady Surrey, who had so 
humbly erewhile accused herself of cowardice and la- 
mented her weakness, should be in a safer plight, albeit 
as yet unreconciled. 

Tbe visit I have desenbe^ \i^ \dL%\i^ ^^\£ks^ time^ 
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^when a servant came widi a message to her ladyship 
£rom Mr. Hubert Rookwood, who craved to be ad- 
Tnitted on an urgent matter. She glanced at me some* 
^what surprised, upon which I made her a sign that she 
should condescend to his request; for I supposed he 
had seen Sir Francis Walsingham, and was in haste to 
confer with me touching that interview; and she ordered 
him to be admitted. Mrs. Bellamy and her daughter 
rose to go soon after his entrance; and whilst Lady 
Surrey conducted them to the door he asked me if h^ 
ladyship was privy to the matter in hand. When I had 
satisfied him diereof, he related what had passed in an 
interview he had with Sir Francis, whom he found ill- 
disposed at first to stir in the matter, for he said his 
petitions in favour of recusants had been like to bring 
him into odium with some of the more zealous Pro- 
testants, and that he must needs, in every case of that 
sort, prove it to be his sole object to bring such per- 
sons more surely, albeit slowly, by means of toleration^ 
to a rightful conformity; and that Vith regard to fnJs, 
he was very loth to interfere. 

'^I was compelled,'* quoth Hubert, *'to use such 
arguments as fell in with the scope of his discourse, 
and to flatter him with the hope of good results in that 
which he most desired , if he would procure Mr. Sher- 
wood's release, which I doubt not he hath power to 
efiPect And in the end he consented to lend his aid 
therein, on condition he should prove on his side so 
far conformable as to sufiPer a minister to visit and 
confer with him touching religion. Which would then 
be a pretext for his release, as if it were supposed he 
was well disposed towards the Protestant religion, and 
a man more like to embrace the truth when at liberty 
than if driven to it by stresa o{ eoii&XL<^\£kSSGL\^ ^^IS!^ssQk.V^ 
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would procure," he added, "an order for his passage to 
France, if he promised not to return, except he should 
be willing to obey the laws." 

"I fear me much," I answered, "my father will not 
accept these terms which Sir Francis doth offer. Methinks 
he will consider they do involve some lack of the open 
profession of his faith." 

"It would be madness for one in his plight to re- 
fuse them," Hubert exclaimed, and appealed thereon to 
Lady Surrey, who said she did indeed think as he did, 
for it was not like any better could be obtained. 

It pained me he should refer to her, who from con- 
formity to the times could not well conceive how tender 
a Catholic conscience should feel at the least approach 
to dissembling on this point. 

"Wherein," he continued, "is the harm for to confer 
with a minister, or how can it be construed into a denial 
of a man's faith to listen to his arguments, unless, indeed, 
he feels himself to be in danger of being shaken by them ? " 

"You very well know," I exclaimed with some 
warmth, "that not to be my meaning, or what I sup- 
pose his should be. Our priests do constantly crave 
for public disputations touching religion, albeit they 
eschew secret ones, which their adversaries make a 
pretext of to spread reports of their inability to defend 
their faith, or willingness to abandon it. But Heaven 
forbid I should anyways prejudge this question; and if 
with a safe conscience — and with no other I am as- 
sured will he do it — my father doth subscribe to this 
condition, then God be praised for it!" 

"But you will move him to it. Mistress Constance?" 
he said. 

"If I am so happy," I answered, "as to get speech 
witli him, verily I will entreat l«jn wol lo \Vtfc«7ir «iway 
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bis life so precious to others, if so be be can save it 
without detriment to his conscience." 

"Conscience!" Hubert exclaimed. "Methinks that 
word is often misapplied in these days." 

"How so?" I asked, investigating his countenance, for 
I misdoubted his meaning. Lady Surrey likewise seemed 
desirous to hear what he should say on that matter. 

" Conscience," he answered, should make persons, and 
mostly women, careful how they injure others, and 
cause needless suffering, by a too great stiffness in re- 
fusing conformity to the outward practices which the 
laws of the country enforce, when it affects not the 
weightier points of faith, which God forbid any Ca- 
tholic should deny. There is often as much of pride 
as of virtue in such rash obstinacy touching small yieldings 
as doth involve the ruin of a family, separation of parents 
and children, and more evils than can be thought of." 

"Hubert," I said, fixing mine eyes on him with a 
searching look he cared not, I ween, to meet, for he 
cast his on a paper he had in his hand, and raised 
them not while I spoke, "it is by such reasonings first, 
and then by such small yieldings as you commend, 
that some have been led two or three times in their 
lives, yea, oftener perhaps, to profess different religions,' 
and to take such contradictory oaths as have been by 
turns prescribed to them under different sovereigns, 
and God each time called on to witness their perjuries, 
whereby truth and falsehood in matters of faith shall 
come in time to be words without any meaning." 

Then he: "You do misapprehend me. Mistress 
Constance, if you think I would counsel a man to 
utter a &lsehood, or feign to believe that which in his 
heart he thinketh to be false. Bwl^ m "EL'^aN^ii^ \j«5s^^^ 
I pray you^ what hana will your i«£i(i<^ ^<^ MV^Xi^^jsos^ 
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to a minister's dificourse, and suffers it to be set forth 
he doth ponder thereon, and in the meantime escapes 
to France? whereas, if he refnses the loophole now 
offered him, he canseth not to himself alone, but to 
you and his other friends, more pain and sorrow than 
can be thought of, and deprives the Church of one of 
her servants, when her need of ihem is greatest" 

I made no reply to this last speech; for albeit I 
thought my father would not accede to these terms, 
I did not so far trust mine own judgment thereon as 
to predict with certainty what his answer should be. 
And then Hubert said he had an order from Sir Francis 
that would admit me on the morrow to see my father; 
and he offered to go with me, and Mistress Ward too, 
if I listed, to present it, albeit I alone should enter his 
cell. I thanked him, and fixed the time of our going. 

When he had left us. Lady Surrey commended his zeal, 
and also his moderate spirit, which did charitably allow, 
she said, for such as conformed to the times for the sake of 
others which their reconcilement would very much injure. 

Before I could reply she changed this discourse, 
and, putting her hands on my shoulders and kissing 
my forehead, said, 

"My Lady Lumley hath heard so much from her 
poor niece of one Mistress Constance Sherwood, that 
she doth greatly wish to .-^iw^ this young gentlewoman 
and very resolved Ba *;*..-.-* And then, taking me by 
the arm, she ^"'"'tne to that lady's chamber, where I 
had as kind a welcome as ever I received from any 
one from her ladyship, who said, "her dear Nan's friends 
should be always as dear to her as her own," and added 
many fine commendations greatly exceeding my deserts. 

E ND OF VOIi. I. ; 



